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Film art. aspires to be an object worthy of your 
meditations: it calls for a chapter in those great 
traditions where everything is talked about, except fill 


—BfiLA BalAzs 
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The partitions and distinctions within the human sciences 
prevent us from grasping the profound continuity between 
magic, sentiment, and reason, although this contradictory 
unity is the Gordian knot of all anthropology. . .. 

... Magic and sentiment are also means of knowing. 
And our rational concepts are themselves still imbued with 
magic, as Mauss observed. 

—Edgar Morin, Le cinema ou I’homme imaginaire: 

Essai d’anthropologie sociologique, 1985 


I n the desert of film theory in the 1970s and 1980s, to come 
across Edgar Morin’s The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man 
was to be surprised by a plenitude. 1 After May 1968, a 
politicization of a discipline had begun. Film studies sought 
legitimacy in the academy and a “scientific” status. The old 
impressionistic, “romantic” criticism had to go, and, inspired 
by Louis Althusser’s brand of Marxism, film scholars advo¬ 
cated a kind of surgical practice, one that tended to cut out 
the heart, soul, even the guts of the film experience to get to 
the cancer of Ideology. With Dr. Lacan assisting, they be¬ 
gan to treat the radically debiologized subject/spectator as 
an effect of the film text, all (unconscious) mind, stripped of 
flesh, poetry, skepticism, and imagination. In the attempt to 
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examine and expose the ways that ideologies that enslave us 
are in the very air we breathe, many theorists practiced what 
Morin has described as “ideological immunology,” barring 
enemy ideas as though they were viruses, refusing to recog¬ 
nize common ground with an opponent for fear of contam¬ 
ination or recuperation—fearing complicity because they did 
not know how to be complex. 2 

In his intellectual autobiography, Mes demons, Morin tells 
us about an incident at a gathering of French intellectuals 
around 1960, when he declared his love of westerns and an 
indignant Lucien Goldmann leapt to the platform to explain 
that the western was “the worst of capitalist mystifications 
destined to anaesthetize the revolutionary consciousness of 
the working class.” 3 Goldmann, as Morin remembers it, was 
greeted with thunderous applause. After the appearance of 
Morin’s book on mass culture, Lesprit du temps, in 1962, 
Pierre Bourdieu, says the author, tore the book to pieces 
for its “two major mystifications”: Morin had claimed that 
Charlie Chaplin and Edith Piaf were enjoyed across classes 
and ages and, in Chaplin’s case, across societies, and he was 
guilty of concealing the fact that mass culture was “an in¬ 
strument of alienation at the service of capitalism to divert 
the proletariat from its revolutionary mission.” 4 

In The Cinema, or The Imaginary Man, Morin had seen 
Charlie Chaplin as the exemplary test of the universalities 
involved in cinema: 

Chaplin is the first creator of all time who wagered on uni¬ 
versality—on the child. His films ... have been welcomed 
and accepted ... by adults, blacks, whites, the literate, and 
the illiterate. The nomads of Iran, the children of China 
join Elie Faure and Louis Delluc in a participation and an 
understanding that is, if not the same, at least common. 5 

If not the same, at least common—a way of thinking in 
which different audiences, different groupings, are seen to 
have a separateness and a relation to one another. Those in 
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high society and those excluded from society could love the 
cinema equally. 

Although he did not use the label at that time, Morin was 
already considering cinema as a complex phenomenon and was 
struggling against the “paradigm of disjunction/reduction/ 
simplification which leads us to shatter and mutilate the 
complexity of phenomena.” 6 It mattered that the participant 
investigator Morin and his object of investigation, film, were 
not respected by intellectuals who wanted to revolutionize 
the world in the 1960s, just as it mattered that a Marxist 
avant-garde in the 1970s and 1980s often accorded little 
respect to spectators and their films, deforming both to fit 
their theories. But more is at stake here than film and film 
viewing. Mutilating thought is not inoffensive. In the end, 
the willingness to reduce and mutilate, to refuse complexity, 
can cost lives. Complexity is an intellectual practice, a world¬ 
view, a politics, and an ethic. In Introduction a la pensee com- 
plexe, Morin stated his credo, reiterated in various forms in 
various of his works and informing them all: he believes that 
the less mutilating a thought is, the less it will mutilate 
humans. Simplifying visions have brought about devastation 
not only in the intellectual world but in life: “Much of the 
suffering that millions of people are subjected to results from 
the effects of fragmented and one-dimensional thought.” 7 

Beginning with his study on Germany and its people in 
the aftermath of the war in L’an zero de I'Allemagne, Morin’s 
oeuvre, always radically democratic in complexion, has en¬ 
tailed an ongoing dialogue between the “humanities” and 
the “sciences.” 8 He has written on contemporary life, pop¬ 
ular culture, fundamental anthropology, ecology, scientific 
method, and politics. 9 A young member of the French 
Resistance, Morin had been a war-formed Communist. His 
Autocritique in 1959 traced the milestones along the road to 
his break with communism, his “timid cultural resistance,” 
his own and other anti-Stalinist dissidents’ growing inabil¬ 
ity to continue with the Party, feeling what Solzhenitsyn 
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would later formulate as an imperative: “Do not participate 
in lies.” 10 Abiding by such an imperative meant refusing 
Manichaean thinking and politics, organizing against the 
Algerian war, but intellectually and morally refusing uncon¬ 
ditional support for the Front de liberation nationale. Not 
participating in lies meant refusing (existentially comforting) 
political absolutisms that offer relief from contradiction and 
complexity. (In relation to Algeria, refusing support for the 
FLN in its use of terrorist tactics meant being denounced as 
a traitor and collaborator by many on the French Left. 11 So 
did refusing the “reenchantments” offered by Maoism, Viet- 
congism, and “Althusseran neodogmatism.” 12 This was not 
just a French affair. Where the French academic Left went, 
much of the Western Left followed.) 

Morin’s refusal to reduce and mutilate, aspiring to truth 
and totality while recognizing that totality is impossible and 
uncertainty our lot (what he calls his “mission impossi¬ 
ble” 13 ), takes place in a context, is played out against a back¬ 
drop, that is dramatic in itself. For all our incertitude, there 
is one certainty humans can count on—death. Resistance to 
the cruelty of the world is the most profound and primor¬ 
dial of resistances. As in Camus, a keen appreciation of the 
materiality of existence, of the concrete and the sensuous, 
sits with the ever-present consciousness of our unearned 
death penalty. In Mes demons , when Morin describes what 
his family taught him, it is the aromas, tastes, and textures 
of the Mediterranean that figure strongly. During his im¬ 
mersion in die popular culture of Paris’s Menilmontant, 
where he became addicted to the cinema, his father’s songs 
were a part of everyday life. One popular song in particular, 
“El Reliquario,” came to resonate, he recalls, with “infinite 
love and irremediable death.” 14 His mother died when he 
was nine years old, and he learned that all that was dearest 
to him was fragile, perishable, and would ultimately vanish. 
Years later, part of his confronting theoretical and existen¬ 
tial complexity was to throw off the “explicative armory” of 
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classical science that offered some protection against this 
fact. It meant abandoning the ideology of Christianity and 
Western humanism that man is above nature, and it meant 
recognizing the omnipresence of contradiction, the nor¬ 
mality of chance, and the fact that “all that is solid melts into 
air.” 15 We are not on firm ground at the center of the world, 
but on a “flying carpet” in a marginal galaxy. 16 

This notion of man, doomed to die and lost in space, is 
already expressed toward the end of Morin’s second book, 
L’bomme et la mort , published in 1951. 17 What is ahead of 
us is 

immense cosmic death, that of a world with its millions and 
millions of stars, its nebulae that speed by one another at 
dozens of thousands of kilometers per second, its suns that 
extinguish themselves, explode, disintegrate; a world that 
expands like a bubble, universally, toward a death into which 
everything vanishes. 18 

It is as though Morin evokes here what will appear in filmic 
metaphor a few years later with James Dean in Rebel without 
a Cause (1955), with his character’s moment in the planetar¬ 
ium—the immensity and the inexorability of the universe, the 
protagonist so small, solitary, and vulnerable but full of life. 
Morin ends L'homme et la mort with the final lines of Percy 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. In the context of the mass 
culture of the 1950s it was Dean, “the Shelley of mass cul¬ 
ture,” who embodied “the myth of total life.” 19 His rage to 
live (La fureur de vivre was the French title for Rebel) in¬ 
volved the “anthropological revolt” Morin admired and felt. 

It was in writing L'homme et la mort that Morin created his 
transdisciplinary culture that would inform The Cinema , or 
The Imaginary Man. To write the earlier book, he needed to 
elaborate an “anthropo-social” conception of two neglected 
aspects of anthropology that the problem of death threw 
into relief: the biological reality of the human being, mortal 
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like all other living beings, and the human reality of myth 
and the imaginary, which posited a life beyond death. 

He used the word anthropology in the German rather than 
the Anglo-Saxon sense. Unlike disciplines that carved up into 
sections the understanding of a phenomenon, anthropology 
considered history, psychology, sociology, economics, and so 
on as components or dimensions of a global phenomenon. 
Each phenomenon had to be considered “in its fundamen¬ 
tal unity (here man) and in its no less fundamental diversity 
(men of different character, different environments, different 
societies, different civilizations, different epochs, etc.).” 20 

It was Marx’s Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts that 
got Morin interested in anthropology in this sense, in the 
idea of natural and cultural, generic man. There being no 
wall between nature and culture, the sciences of man and 
nature had to embrace each other. It was from Marx that he 
was convinced of the limited utility of the various disciplines 
and the need to seize on anthropo-social problems in their 
multidimensionality. Marxism was thus an opening rather 
than a closure for him. Whereas official Marxisms were ex¬ 
clusive and excluding, Morin declares that his own was inte¬ 
grative and ensured that in a book like L’homme et la mort he 
was not turned away from any school of thought. 21 

Morin speaks of a “science” of man to insist on the nec¬ 
essity of empirical verification. 22 Striving for thought that 
is as little mutilating and as rational as possible, he wants 
“to respect the exigencies of investigation and verification 
proper to scientific knowledge and the exigencies of reflec¬ 
tion proposed by philosophical knowledge.” 23 Order, clar¬ 
ity, distinction, and precision are a part of complex thought, 
but complex thought calls into question hyperspecializa¬ 
tions that mistake the parceled up, neatly packaged theories 
and models of the real for the real itself, mistaking discipli¬ 
nary boundaries for boundaries in reality, blinding us to the 
complexity of the real and often rationalizing the irrational. 

In tune with Frankfurt school thinkers Horkheimer, 
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Adorno, and Marcuse, Morin does not jettison the category 
of reason but insists on the necessity of reason questioning 
itself, knowing that reason can carry within itself its own 
worst enemy, rationalization. 24 True rationality “recognizes 
irrationality and dialogues with the unrationalizable”; true 
rationality “is profoundly tolerant in regard to mysteries.” 
“False rationality,” on the other hand, has always treated as 
“primitive,” “infantile,” or “prelogical” populations display¬ 
ing a complexity of thought, not only in relation to the 
technical but in the knowledge of nature and in myths. 25 As 
he emphasized in Pour sortir du vingtieme siecle, “The struggle 
against the rationalization, reification, deification, instrumental- 
ization of reason is the very task of open rationality .” 26 His feel¬ 
ing for the value and importance of literature, says Morin, 
was all the more acute once he recognized the limits of the 
human sciences. For him it was writers such as Dickens 
and Balzac who did justice to the complexity of everyday 
life. Indeed, he suggests that it was the “mystical epileptic 
reactionary,” Dostoyevsky, rather than all the great secular 
thinkers, who had more clearly seen the fanatical spirit of 
Bolshevism before it came into being. 27 

One of the most potent truths in Morin’s book about 
death concerns the way we live: the human being inhabits 
the earth not just prosaically but poetically. Myth and the 
imaginary are not just superstructures, vapors. Human real¬ 
ity is itself semi-imaginary. Myth and the imaginary have a 
radical place in Morin’s complex anthropology, which never 
sees man principally defined by technique and reason. Homo 
sapiens and Homofaber are also Homo demens et ludens. Affec- 
tivity and the “lived poetry of the surrealists” are at the heart 
of his anthropology. 28 

At the core of Uhomme et la mart is the notion of partic¬ 
ipation, a central activity in The Cinema, or The Imaginary 
Man and what is later to be thought of as complex thought. 
Morin borrows the term from anthropologist Levy-Bruhl, 
who tried to seize archaic man in the infinite cosmic richness 
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of his participations. 29 Before Levi-Strauss’s “cerebral sav¬ 
age” was participating “primitive” man, for whom the risk 
of death was a part of life, who lived the poetic and the pro¬ 
saic, who could believe in and act out the crossing of bound¬ 
aries between separated parts of the world: “Games, dances, 
are veritable mimes of the cosmos. They imitate the cre¬ 
ation of the world, an original unity and indetermination, as 
Mircea Eliade and Roger Caillois discovered in their differ¬ 
ent ways.” 30 Morin elaborates his conception of anthropo- 
cosmomorphism, a conception that will also be fundamental 
to his work on the cinema: 

Through die subjectivity of participation, man feels himself 
analogous with the world; and this is what we call the cos- 
momorphism of the “primitive” or the child; at the same 
time, he perceives the world as animated by passions, de¬ 
sires, quasi-human feelings, and that is andiropomorphism. 
Anthropomorphism and cosmomorphism simultaneously 
and dialectically return man to nature and nature to man. 31 

Myth is the irruption of die cosmos in man. Legends, with 
their metamorphoses, suppose die analogy of man and die 
world. 

When he later returned to his 1957 book, The Stars, Morin 
repudiated the tone of superior irony he had occasionally 
adopted, rightly persuaded that one must never be insolent 
or condescending in regard to a phenomenon studied. He 
had nevertheless written the original book as “an author who 
lives in the myths he is analyzing.” 32 This is perhaps never 
more apparent than in his analysis and appreciation of the 
phenomenon of James Dean. In L’homme et la mort, Morin 
had put forward the notion of die secrets of adolescence and 
maturity. The mature works of great writers often presented 
a kind of nirvanian vision, a contemplative wisdom, seren¬ 
ity, an acceptance of die naturalness of death. The secrets of 
maturity involved “the confident acceptance of cosmic re¬ 
pose, a positive annihilation in Being.” 33 But even in maturity 
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a negation can appear, “a youth of spirit and heart capable 
of silencing the soothing secrets of harmony.” Even at the 
brink of death, “revolt and tire secrets of adolescence make 
themselves heard.” 34 “Adolescence” involved movement, the 
conquering activity of individuality. The poet Rimbaud had 
illuminated Morin’s own adolescence, and Rimbaud was still 
dear to him. Returning to L’homme et la mort in 1970, Morin 
wrote of the need to restructure the categories of adolescence 
and age so that we might try to combine the secrets of ado¬ 
lescence and the secrets of maturity, instead of each chasing 
away the other in the model of the “techno-bourgeois” 
adult. 35 This techno-bourgeois adult, who has put aside in¬ 
fantile and archaic enthusiasm and wonder, has arguably 
been the dominant model for the “man of reason.” 

For Morin, James Dean was “a pure hero of adolescence” 
in his real and his screen life, expressing the needs of adoles¬ 
cent individuality, 

which, asserting itself, refused to accept die norms of the 
soul-killing and specialized life that lie ahead. The demand 
for a total life, the quest for the absolute is every human 
individual’s demand when he tears himself from the nest of 
childhood and the chains of the family only to see before 
him the new chains and mutilations of social life. 36 

He quotes critic Francois Truffaut, who would later help 
usher in the New Wave of cinema: 

In James Dean, today’s youth discovers itself. Less for the 
reasons usually advanced: violence, sadism, hysteria, pessi¬ 
mism, cruelty, and filth, than for others infinitely more sim¬ 
ple and commonplace: modesty of feeling, continual fantasy 
life, moral purity without relation to everyday morality but 
all the more rigorous; eternal adolescent love of tests and 
trials, intoxication, pride, and regret at feeling oneself “out¬ 
side” society, refusal and desire to become integrated and, 
finally, acceptance—or refusal—of the world as it is. 37 
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Iii Dean the link between the most intense aspiration to 
life and the greatest chance of death are lived out. Perhaps 
one sentence in the James Dean essay in The Stars encapsu¬ 
lates Morin’s diagnosis of adulthood in the 1950s: “Finally 
the adult of our middle-class bureaucratized society is the 
man who agrees to live only a little in order not to die a great 
deal.” 38 Dean the actor died at high speed. Rimbaud the poet 
turned to trade. It was left to Morin the searcher/researcher 
to try to combine the secrets of adolescence and maturity. 

After World War II, when Rimbaud’s “Season in Hell,” the 
desire “to live in intensity and plenitude,” had served as 
Morin’s and his comrades’ gospel, Morin had faced failure 
in “normal” adult life. When he had the good fortune to 
enter the Sociology Section of the Centre national de la 
recherche scientifique (CNRS) in 1950-51, having excluded 
himself from the “bourgeois” and Stalinist worlds, he lacked 
the courage, as he tells us in his preface to the 1977 edition 
of The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man , to take on a “socio¬ 
logically virulent, directly politicizable subject.” 39 He would 
write about cinema, a “refuge” subject, but far more than 
that. If cinema was a marginal subject, epiphenomenal for a 
“sociologist” and seemingly far from the realities of cold war 
life, it nevertheless brought him back to his mvn life. There 
was something physical about the possession involved in cin¬ 
ema. He remembered certain films from his teenage years 
with a hallucinatory intensity. 

Beginning with the idea of surveys, audiences, contents, in¬ 
fluence, the stuff of sociology, Morin knew that considering 
cinema as a mass medium and a sociological phenomenon 
hid the lived aesthetic situation of the film spectator, which 
was essential to the film experience. We live in the cinema in a 
state of double consciousness, participating and skeptical. It 
was not that a “sociological” approach had to simplify, re¬ 
duce, and mutilate films and their spectators. Morin planned 
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The Cinema, or The Imaginary Man as the first volume of a 
work whose second volume would be “historico-sociological,” 
inserting the cinema in its “cultural/social problematic.” But 
to consider cinema as a complex phenomenon meant in¬ 
terrogating its very magic. What interested Morin was the 
modernity of our century and the archaism of our minds. 40 

Homo sapiens/faber/demens was a “producer of fantasies, 
myths, ideologies, magics” 41 —and the imaginary reality of 
the cinema and the imaginary reality of man constituted a 
fertile starting point for Morin. Near the end of The Cin¬ 
ema, or The Imaginary Man, he says: 

Effectively, everything enters us, is retained, anticipated, 
communicates by way of images more or less inflated by the 
imaginary. This imaginary complex, which assures and dis¬ 
turbs participation at the same time, constitutes a placental 
secretion that envelops and nourishes us. Even in the state 
of wakefulness and even outside of any spectacle, man 
walks, solitary, surrounded by a cloud of images, his “fan¬ 
tasies.” And not only in these daydreams: the loves that he 
believes to be of flesh and tears are animated postcards, 
delirious representations. Images slide between his percep¬ 
tion and himself, they make him see what he wants to see. 
The substance of the imaginary is mixed up with our life of 
the soul, our affective reality. 42 

One of the most crucial “complications” in talking about 
film is the problem of specificity. Attempting to theorize 
film, we seem impelled to talk about ourselves, those who 
respond to film. This was no problem for Morin, for whom 
participation was already a crucial central category, who would 
later go on, in his complex thought, to stress the importance 
of considering the relation of phenomena and environments, 
investigator and phenomenon, as opposed to closed systems, 
distinct essences and substances. In the prologue to The Cin¬ 
ema, or The Imaginary Man, he argues that 
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the art of cinema and the industry of film are only the parts 
that have emerged to our consciousness of a phenomenon 
we must try to grasp in its fullness. But the submerged part, 
this obscure obviousness, confounds itself with our own 
human substance—itself obvious and obscure, like the beat 
of our heart, the passions of our soul. This is why, as Jean 
Epstein said, “we do not know all we do not know” of the 
cinema. Let us add or rather deduce: we do not even know 
what we know of it. A membrane separates Homo cinemato- 
graphims from Homo sapiens. As it separates our life from 
our consciousness. 

To question the cinema, to envisage it in its human 
totality, that is the intention of our research. If it seems too 
ambitious, then it is the need for truth itself that would be 
too ambitious. 

Morin set out on his mission impossible, aided and sus¬ 
tained by companion poets, filmmakers, and original thinkers 
from various disciplines. He sensed a profound link between 
the world of cinema and the kingdom of the dead. For him 
as for many others, die cinema resuscitated the archaic uni¬ 
verse of doubles. If the double is the one great universal 
myth, the latent myth of the cinema is immortality. The threat 
and promise of death-renaissance comes with this territory 
of shadow and light. Cinematic vision has its basis in the 
archaic vision of the world, where “all metamorphoses are 
possible and effective within an immense fluid relationship 
where living or active things that are not enclosed in the pris¬ 
ons of objectivity and identity bathe. Metamorphosis tri¬ 
umphs over death and becomes renaissance” (see chapter 3). 

The idea that the past does not disappear but takes 
refuge somewhere is there in every souvenir, says Morin. 
The most banal photographs can recall a presence, an emo¬ 
tion, a tenderness. We can warm ourselves in the presence 
on film of those we care for. The image 
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can seem animated with a life more intense or more pro¬ 
found than reality, and even, on the brink of hallucination, 
in possession of a supernatural life. Then a force as power¬ 
ful as death radiates from it, sometimes a Proustian power 
of time recovered, sometimes a spiritualist power. It is as if 
in man the need that battles against the erosion of time fixes 
itself in a privileged manner upon the image, (chapter 2) 

Projection, or alienation, being fundamental human pro¬ 
cesses, the difference between “pathological” and “normal” 
doubling lies in the degree of alienation. There being no 
“pure” perception, stripped of affect and interpretation, verit¬ 
able hallucinations can be mixed in with our perceptions (see 
chapter 5). We can go so far as to project our own individ¬ 
ual being into a hallucinatory vision, where a corporeal spec¬ 
ter appears to us. The image, suggests Morin, contains the 
magical quality of the double, but interiorized, nascent, and 
subjectivized. The double possesses the psychic, affective 
quality of the image but in an alienated, magical form. Be¬ 
tween the poles of the magical double and the image-emotion 
lies a fluid, syncretic zone that we call the domain of sen¬ 
timent, the soul, the heart: “In this intermediate zone, so 
important in our evolved civilizations, ancient magic is cease¬ 
lessly reduced to sentiment or the aesthetic; new feeling, in 
its youthful impetuosity, ceaselessly tends to alienate itself 
in magic, but without completely succeeding” (chapter 2). 
Morin suggests that 

the properties that seem to belong to the photo are the 
properties of our mind that have fixed themselves there and 
that it sends back to us. Instead of searching in die photo¬ 
graphic thing for the so obviously and profoundly human 
quality of photogenie, we must come back to man. The rich¬ 
ness of the photograph is in fact all that is not there, but diat 
we project or fix onto it. (chapter 2) 
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But this is not the end of the story. The charm of the image, 
the phenomenon of photogenie, which so compelled earlier 
French writers, along with the general population, is not ex¬ 
plained away. There is still a mystery to the way that every¬ 
day objects and persons seem poetic and moving, “made 
sublime” and “transfigured” by being photographed (chap¬ 
ter 2). Souriau wrote of the “almost congenital” marvelous¬ 
ness of the filmic universe (see chapter 1). For Moussinac, 
the cinematographic image maintained contact with the real 
and transfigured the real into magic (see chapter 2). Morin 
notes that we have the word magic surrounded by a cortege 
of “bubble” words like marvelous and unreal, words that 
burst when one tries to grasp hold of them. But this is not 
because they are meaningless; rather, their meaning cannot 
be pinned down. They express the helpless desire to express 
the inexpressible. 

Morin mentions commentators for whom film brings a 
“feeling,” a “faith,” a “return” toward ancestral affinities of 
sensibility. 43 The spectator, suggested Epstein, was taken back 
to “the old animistic and mystical order” (see chapter 3). 
Bilinsky saw film as “the greatest apostle of animism” (see 
chapter 3). Once again, Morin invokes Levy-Bruhl’s con¬ 
ception of archaic societies. The foundations of “cinematic” 
vision share the features of magical visions of the world where 
the world is in man and man is spread throughout the world. 
Things can be charged with human presence and man can 
be charged with cosmic presence. (The cinema “gives a soul,” 
said Rene Clair, “to the cabaret, the room, a bottle, a wall”! 
See chapter 3.) It is a commonplace of cinema for the en¬ 
twined bodies of lovers to metamorphose into waves crashing 
onto rocks. The human face becomes a medium: “It expresses 
storms at sea, the earth, the town, the factory, revolution, 
war. The face is a landscape” (chapter 3). Anthropomorphism 
and cosmomorphism are two moments or poles of the same 
complex. And at the source of anthropo-cosmomorphism are 
processes at the heart of the cinema experience. 
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In the 1950s films Rebel without a Cause and East of Eden, 
the characters played by James Dean are relatively good 
boys who want to respect and be respected by their fathers. 
In terms of narrative resolution, these films are conservative 
tales. But through processes of projection and identifica¬ 
tion, moments of refusal, of vulnerability, youthful beauty 
and energy garbed in a red jacket, can come to stand for 
“anthropological revolt,” which still means something to 
cinemagoers in the new millennium. Projection is built into 
our very perception. In identification, the subject, instead of 
projecting himself onto the world, absorbs the world into 
himself. Once again, rather than conceiving of these pro¬ 
cesses in isolation, we may better think of them in terms 
of reciprocal transfers—it makes more sense to speak of a 
projection-identification complex: 

Between magic and subjectivity spreads an uncertain neb¬ 
ula, which goes beyond man, without, however, detaching 
itself from him. We refer to or designate its manifestations 
with words of soul, heart, feeling. This magma, which has 
elements of both magic and subjectivity, is neither magic 
nor subjectivity, properly speaking. It is the kingdom of 
projection-identification or affective participation, (chapter 4) 

Neither magic nor subjectivity is an essence. Indeed, any 
linear, progressive conception of a movement from “magic” 
to “subjectivity” is problematic. “Evolution” tends to disen¬ 
chant the universe and interiorize magic, the absorption of 
magic into subjectivity typifying modernity, but magic re¬ 
mains in private and public life, around taboos in relation 
to sex, death, and social power. Processes of projection- 
identification are not only at the heart of cinema but at the 
heart of everyday life. Sartre, says Morin, saw the way emo¬ 
tion converts itself into magic. All exaltation, lyricism, and 
elan take on an anthropo-cosmomorphic shading in their out¬ 
pourings. Lyricism naturally takes on the language of magic, 
and extreme subjectivity brusquely becomes extreme magic: 
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“Our life of feelings, desires, and fears, friendships, love, 
develops the whole range of projection-identification phe¬ 
nomena, from ineffable states of the soul to magical fetish- 
izations” (chapter 4). When we are in love we identify with 
the loved one and project onto him all the love we carry 
within ourselves. “His photos, his trinkets, his handker¬ 
chiefs, his house, are all infused with his presence. Inani¬ 
mate objects are impregnated with his soul and force us to 
love them. Affective participation thus spreads from beings 
to things and regenerates fetishizations, venerations, and 
cults” (chapter 4). 

The idea that we live affectively, poetically, unsuccessfully 
fashioned into wholly “secular” beings, “techno-bourgeois” 
adults in a techno-bourgeois world, has profound implica¬ 
tions. A flag and a fiihrer can become the site of sentiments, 
desires, and fears, symbols of rescue from an ever more 
rationalizing world. Fortunately, as with his refusal to 
reduce mass culture to its possibilites for what he calls “low 
cretinization,” Morin does not completely give over the 
projection-identifications, “magical” participation processes, 
to their fascist possibilities. But he recognizes their power . 44 

A work of fiction is itself “a radioactive pile of projection- 
identifications,” and the cinema offers “cosmic participa¬ 
tions at a discount” (chapter 4). The absence of practical 
participation means an increase in the intensity of affective 
participation. Isolated and in a group, the spectator is in a 
situation that is favorable to suggestion: 

So there he is, isolated, but at the heart of a human envi¬ 
ronment, of a great geladn of common soul, of a collective 
participation, which accordingly amplifies his individual 
participation. . . . 

When the charms of the shadow and the double 
merge on a white screen in a darkened room, for the spec¬ 
tator, deep in his cell, a monad closed off to everything 
except the screen, enveloped in the double placenta of an 
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anonymous community and obscurity, when the channels 
for action are blocked, then the locks to myth, dream, and 
magic open up. (chapter 4) 

For Morin, the cinema star is at the frontier of the aes¬ 
thetic and magic; she or he is the fruit of a particularly vir¬ 
ulent projection-identification complex. He says in The Stars: 

The movies, machines for doubling life, summon the heroic 
and amorous myths to incarnation on the screen, start again 
the old imaginary processes of identification and projection 
from which gods are born. The religion of the stars crystal¬ 
lizes the projection-identification inherent in all participa¬ 
tion in the film. 45 

While the star is a specific product of capitalist civiliza¬ 
tion, linked to contemporary individuality, increasing our soli¬ 
tude and participation at the same time, he or she responds 
to deep anthropological needs that express themselves on 
the plane of myth and religion. Stars are an integral part of 
an ethic of leisure, bom of needs generated in die twentieth 
century, affirming the personality “beyond the cursed zone 
of ‘piece-work,’ to the exaltation of those activities which 
counterbalance and cast such servitude into oblivion.” 46 In 
The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man, Morin writes of the 
polymorphous character of projection-identification. The 
very word star indicates the impossible, stellar distances that 
identification can reach across. He notes: 

I see stuck-up women loving the tramp they would chuck 
out the door, industrialists and generals full of tender 
friendship for the vagabond whose real existence is beneath 
even their contempt. Look at how they all love Charlie 
Chaplin, Gelsomina, el Matto, and Zampano! This shows 
that ego involvement is more complex than it appears. It is 
at play not only in respect to the hero who is like me, but to 
the hero who is unlike me: him sympathetic, adventurous, 
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free, and joyful; me sullen, trapped, a servant of the state. It 
can also apply to the criminal or the outlaw, although, on 
another level, the worthy antipathy of honest people con¬ 
demns him when he commits the act that satisfies their pro¬ 
found longings, (chapter 4) 

In one of his most knowingly delirious essays in a later 
edition of The Stars , Morin expresses his own fascination 
with Ava Gardner, “the great mother goddess of De Rerum 
Natura,” fabricated in the Hollywood mold but exploding 
it, “incarnating herself fantastically in the realist genre of 
western film” but making this realism “explode under her 
mythic thrust.” 47 

In keeping with his complex vision of cinema in which 
the high and the low, the black and the white, the male and 
the female cross boundaries, Morin notes that this poly¬ 
morphous participation goes beyond the framework of the 
characters. The techniques of cinema plunge the spectator 
into the milieu and the action of the film. The transforma¬ 
tion of time and space, along with movements of the cam¬ 
era and changes of points of view, Morin suggests, pulls 
objects into an affective circuit: 

“Thus the spectator who sees some faraway automobile 
race on the screen is suddenly thrown under the huge 
wheels of one of the cars, scans the speedometer, takes the 
steering wheel in hand. He becomes an actor.” Let us add: 
he also becomes, just a little, the car itself. The camera is 
everywhere at the ball: tracking behind columns, pans, 
high-angle shots, shots of musicians, circling around a cou¬ 
ple. The spectator is the dance, he is the ball, he is the court. 
Not only “is this world ... accepted as the environment in 
which we temporarily live, thus replacing our real physical 
environment, the film theater,” but we are also ourselves 
this world, we are ourselves this environment, just as we are 
the stratospheric rocket, die sinking ship, (chapter 4) 48 
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We participate in a totality of beings, things, and actions 
that the film carries along in its flux. Movement, says Morin, 
is the key word of his method, but it is not an abstract prin¬ 
ciple. It is brought back to man. Humanity here is not “a 
mystical virtue for humanists” (see chapter 8)—projection- 
identification allows us to bring back fixed things and con¬ 
ceptual essences to their human processes. Long before his 
work on systems theory, cybernetics, and information the¬ 
ory, and before his advocacy of la scienza nuova, in his work 
on cinema, Morin is arguing for the significance of the fact 
that all mass comes back to energy. We must “Einsteinize” 
the sciences of man, he argues here (see chapter 8). 

For amateurs who were also theorists of film, it was as 
if film called for an anti-Cartesian method. For Epstein, the 
cinematograph represented the universe as a perpetual, 
mobile continuity, more fluid and agile than directly sensible 
continuity, where nothing separates mind and matter, where 
a profound identity circulates between origin and end, cause 
and effect. On film, metamorphoses of time reveal metamor¬ 
phoses in the universe itself that generally pass unnoticed. 
When sped up, noted Blaise Cendrars, the life of flowers 
is Shakespearean (see chapter 3). Morin draws on Epstein’s 
Intelligence d’une machine: 

The acceleration of time vivifies and spiritualizes. “Thus, 
crystals begin to vegetate... plants become animals, choose 
their light and their support, express their vitality in ges¬ 
tures.” The slowing down of time mortifies and material¬ 
izes. “For example, human appearance finds itself deprived, 
in good part, of its spirituality. Thought is extinguished 
from the glance. . In gestures, awkwardness—a sign of 
will, the price of liberty—disappears, absorbed by the infal¬ 
lible grace of animal instinct. The whole of man is no more 
than a being of smooth muscles, swimming in a dense envi¬ 
ronment, where deep currents still carry along and fashion 
this clear descendant of ancient marine animal life, of the 
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mother waters. Slowed down still more, every living 

substance returns to its fundamental viscosity, lets its basic 

colloidal nature rise to its surface.” (chapter 3) 

Poetic reverie? Morinian myth? In their poetic vision, 
Epstein and others were expressing the connections among 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral, between the spiritual 
and the material, with the human being corporeally rein¬ 
serted in the natural world and die cosmos. When Siegfried 
ICracauer wrote his theory of film a few years after Morin’s 
was published, he subtided it The Redemption of Physical 
Reality , 49 Acerbic film critic Pauline Kael brilliandy showed 
the problematic nature of this intellectual’s anthropomor¬ 
phizing notion of film “gravitating” toward physical reality, 
having “preferences” or “predilections,” having an affinity 
with the “flow of life.” 50 But again, Kracauer, like Morin, 
was getting at what we might hear, think, see, and feel freshly 
when involving ourselves in the medium of film—sights, 
sounds, thoughts, and feelings that remind us we are not 
strangers to but are a part of the living animal and vegetable 
world (affirming our “terranian and cosmic” identity, as Morin 
might later put it). We are conceiving of an understanding 
that protests against the hierarchical and “techno-bourgeois” 
model of the human and his or her environment. We are 
conceiving of an ecology rather than life as a linear progres¬ 
sion of atomized individuals toward death. (What Morin says 
in Terre-Patrie [Homeland Earth] is apt: “Still today, domi¬ 
nant philosophy and anthropology suppress any awareness 
and any taking into account of die consequences of the liv¬ 
ing and animal identity of man, denouncing as irrational 
‘vitalism’ or perverse ‘biologism’ any recognition of our ter¬ 
restrial, physical, and biological rootedness.”) 51 Kael placed 
Kracauer in “the great, lunatic tradition.” 52 Morin knows 
how easily one gains entry into that tradition by refusing 
prevailing insanities. 53 

It would be foolish to mistake this enchanted vision, this 
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reassertion of wonder, for ignorance, for refusal to consider 
phenomena in their ambiguity. In talking about partici¬ 
pation, projection-identification, the soul, magic, and the 
imaginary, as we are talking about processes rather than 
essences, we are not talking about good and bad (epiphe- 
nomenal) objects. When civilization can no longer adhere to 
ancient magics, says Morin, it still draws on them and nour¬ 
ishes itself on affective and aesthetic participation. Meta¬ 
phorically, richly, he evokes the richness of the blossoming 
of the soul, but he also considers the “hypertrophy,” the “com¬ 
placency” and “hypostasis” of what is an “imprecise zone of 
the psyche,” “a metaphor for us to designate unspecified 
needs, psychic processes” (chapter 4). When the soul mis¬ 
takes itself for an essence, it cuts itself off from communica¬ 
tion with “the nourishing channels of the universe.” “Our 
civilization is so smeared with soul,” suggests Morin, “that 
the spectator, blinded by a kind of opaque membrane, has 
become incapable of seeing the film, capable only of feeling 
it” (chapter 4). The cinema “overflows” with soul: 

It oozes with it, to the extent that the aesthetic of feeling 
becomes the aesthetic of vague sentiment, to the extent that 
the soul ceases to be exaltation and blossoming to become 
the enclosed garden of inner complacencies. Love, passion, 
emotion, heart: the cinema, like our world, is all slimy and 
lachrymal with them, (chapter 4) 

The reaction against “crude projection-identification, 
the dripping soul,” on the part of Brecht in the theater, of 
Bresson in France, Eisenstein in Russia, Wyler in Hollywood, 
and Welles wherever he could work, is understandable. Our 
feelings can deform things, deceive us about people and 
events. “It is not by chance,” writes Morin, “that sentiment 
signifies naivete or weakness, that magic signifies error, help¬ 
lessness, dupery” (chapter 8). But this is not the whole story. 
The imaginary cannot be dissociated from “human nature.” 
For better and worse, it is married to material, practical, and 
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rational man. An integrating and vital part of the human, “it 
constitutes a veritable scaffolding of projection-identification 
from which, at the same time as he masks himself, man 
knows and constructs himself” (chapter 8). 

Morin’s approach to myth may be contrasted with that of 
Roland Barthes. 54 Concerned to account in detail for the 
“mystification which transforms petit-bourgeois culture into 
a universal nature,” in Mythologies Barthes had argued that 
the mythologist had to cut himself off from the consumers 
of myth, his relation to the world being of the order of sar¬ 
casm. 55 While he was aware of die simplifications and re¬ 
ductions he was making in relation to the real, his choice 
was strategic. Desiring a reconciliation of men and the 
“real,” description and explanation, object and knowledge, 
he nevertheless believed that 

the fact that we cannot manage to achieve more than an 
unstable grasp of reality doubtless gives the measure of our 
present alienation: we constantly drift between the object, 
and its demystification, powerless to render its wholeness. 

For if we penetrate the object, we liberate it but we destroy 
it; and if we acknowledge its full weight, we respect it, but 
we restore it to a state which is still mystified. 56 

Morin refuses the political strategy adopted in Mythol¬ 
ogies. He shares the notion of powerlessness in relation 
to totality, and the conception of “navigation” between 
observer and observed, science and reality, but shrinking or 
mutilating reality to make it amenable to ideological inter¬ 
pretation and struggle is no solution for him. Such an 
approach to theorizing phenomena, which are always im¬ 
pure, and the refusal to respect phenomena lest they con¬ 
tinue to charm us are alien to complex analysis. 57 

Morin concludes The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man by 
exhorting us to try to question our collectively shared and 
industrially produced dreams, to reintegrate the imaginary 
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into our reality. In later work he would elaborate on the idea 
that the problem is not to live in some pure reality purged 
of myth, but to recognize and elucidate the imaginary real¬ 
ity of myth and live with myths recognized as myths, having 
a new relationship with them, possessing them as much as 
they possess us. Combating error is less a process of under¬ 
taking naive “demystification” than of “entering the universe 
of myths with respect, attention, complexity,” recognizing their 
reality and their truth, which is not the same as the truth. 58 

Morin’s conception of the human is close to that of his 
friend and colleague Cornelius Castoriadis, whom he in¬ 
vokes in Pour sortir du vingtieme siecle: 

Man, as Castoriadis says, is a mad animal whose madness 
invented reason. The worst madness would be to think that 
we can suppress madness. The ultimate madness is not to 
recognize madness. The seeds of the latter are not only in 
the disorders of the human mind, which make it behave 
crazily, but they also allow imagination and invention. 
Madness is also in embryo in the nature of reason itself. 
Nonetheless, this reason is at the same time what enables us 
to struggle against this madness. 59 

Like Castoriadis, Morin draws on what have been called 
romantic and Enlightenment traditions. The “beat of our 
heart, the passions of our soul” cannot be excised from the¬ 
ory that sees humans as biological and cultural beings, par¬ 
ticipating beings whose existence is rooted in myth and the 
imaginary and who are also capable of self-understanding. 

In Uesprit du temps, Morin had argued that it is not only 
philosophers, writers, or blackshirt thugs who live out con¬ 
temporary nihilism. Without necessarily knowing it, “the 
masses” are also confronted with the problems faced by 
Stirner, Marx, and Nietzsche much earlier. In modem lei¬ 
sure activities, they take part in a kind of game in which it 
is not always known who plays and who is played. A vio¬ 
lence, a “central fire,” remains in the “civilized” human, and 
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although mass culture can drug us, make us drunk, it cannot 
cure our “fundamental furies,” only entertain them and pro¬ 
ject them in films, sensational news headlines, and so on. 60 

Mass culture, which was a product of modern technical 
civilization that brought with it its own abstractions, was 
at the same time a reaction against a universe of abstract 
relations. By technical means, it contested the technical— 
humanizing, populating, the technical world with the pres¬ 
ence of voices, music, images. It dealt with the question of 
how to live nontechnically in a technicized world. While a 
kind of prosaic asceticism began to typify many theoretical 
approaches to the “mystifications” of mass culture, with its 
happy endings, stereotypes of romantic love, and ideologies 
of success (all of which Morin himself had identified and 
acknowledged), Morin brought back emotion, intensity, and 
activity into the consideration of mass culture in general 
and film in particular. At the same time, examining their role 
in cinema meant bringing these elements back into the con¬ 
sideration of everyday life. 

Morin is well aware of the dangerous possibilities of 
participation. If hallucination is a part of perception, even 
everyday perception, “possession” is an almost “normal” 
phenomenon at the heart of strong religious/political be¬ 
liefs and accompanying collective ecstasies. 61 Our “funda¬ 
mental furies” can make for deadly cocktails when mixed 
with dispossession, disenfranchisement, and our need for 
participation and communion. 

Morin has often cited Adorno’s “totality is nontruth” as 
a guiding dictum. But in Introduction a la pensee complexe, 
he notes that totality is, at the same time, truth and lie. 62 
Adorno, in the wake of Nazism, was allergic to totality, sus¬ 
picious of collectivity of any kind. A generation of post¬ 
modern theorists have taken Adorno further, critical of his 
“nostalgic” longing for lost wholeness. A longing for unity, 
myth, the imaginary, and the return of the biological invokes 
the specter of fascism for many contemporary intellectuals. 
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But the “romantic” Morin is more tough-minded than 
many postmodern theorists when he refuses to alter his 
conception of the human to achieve some kind of imaginary 
innoculation against tragic outcomes. As Brian Rigby has so 
aptly put it: “In Morin the Romantic affirmation of the self 
and the Romantic communion with humanity and the cos¬ 
mos are combined with the tragic humanism of the Exis¬ 
tentialists.” 63 The acceptance of human tragedy (and the 
tragedy of the universe) is for Morin “the condition sine qua 
non of all anthropolitics.” 64 His stoic romanticism recog¬ 
nizes that we cannot achieve the dream of eliminating prose 
and realizing complete happiness on earth, but any complex 
polidcs necessitates a “full consciousness of the poetic needs 
of the human being.” 65 

In The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man, Morin notes that 
Levy-Bruhl endlessly showed that if “archaic” peoples be¬ 
lieve that a sorcerer has killed one of their kin, they are nev¬ 
ertheless not ignorant of the fact that the kinsman who had 
a spell put on him was killed, say, by a crocodile in the river. 
Although magic is practiced for hunting, there is also fas¬ 
tidious practical preparation of weapons for the kill. It is our 
own society that breaks “the contradictory unity of the prac¬ 
tical and the magical, or, rather, of that which we henceforth 
call practical and magical,” although we and our accou¬ 
trements continue to exist and act on both levels (see chap¬ 
ter 6). The modem West officially separates the “poetry” 
and the “prose” of everyday life, relegating the poetry to 
“private” life. Technology, which has liberated many human 
beings from drudgery, subjects them to new servitudes, to 
the quantitative logic of machines. But if we are expected to 
live in hyperprose, ignoring the fact that we are going to 
die, the delineations of our lives fashioned by corporations, 
technoscience, and bureaucracy, the poetry does not go away. 
It can take on toxic forms. Morin is not alone in describing 
the double process of the unification and balkanization of 
the planet, the return of ancient barbarisms and their alliance 
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with technoscientific barbarism. Statesman/writer Vaclav 
Havel evokes our dangerous present and paradoxical situa¬ 
tion, in which “civilization” has essentially globalized only 
the surface of our lives: 

But our inner self continues to have a life of its own. And 
the fewer answers the era of rational knowledge provides to 
the basic questions of human Being, the more deeply it 
would seem that people, behind its back as it were, cling to 
the ancient certainties of the tribe. Because of this, individ¬ 
ual cultures, increasingly lumped together by contempo¬ 
rary civilization, are realizing with new urgency their own 
inner autonomy and the inner differences of others. Cul¬ 
tural conflicts are increasing and are understandably more 
dangerous today than at any other time in history. The end 
of the era of rationalism has been catastrophic: Armed with 
the same supermodern weapons, often from the same sup¬ 
pliers, and followed by television cameras, die members of 
various tribal cults are at war with one another. By day, we 
work with statistics; in the evening we consult astrologers 
and frighten ourselves with thrillers about vampires. The 
abyss between the rational and the spiritual, the external 
and the internal, the objective and the subjective, the tech¬ 
nical and the moral, the universal and the unique constandy 
grows deeper. 66 

As Morin puts it in Terre-Patrie: 

The betrayal and collapse of the poetic hope of the univer¬ 
sal triumph of fraternity has spread a great blanket of prose 
over the world. And meanwhile, all around us, on the ruins 
of the poetic promise of changing our life, ethnic and reli¬ 
gious resources strive to regenerate the poetries of commu¬ 
nal participation. 67 

This dangerous poetry has become even more apparent at 
the beginning of this new century. 
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Not long after writing The Cinema, or The Imaginary Man 
and The Stars, while working on Uesprit du temps, Morin col¬ 
laborated with anthropologist and filmmaker Jean Rouch 
on what was to become a landmark “cinema verite” docu¬ 
mentary, Chronicle of a Summer (1960). In this project, which 
was both “ethnographic” and “existential,” Morin and Rouch 
(like a “Jerry Lewis-Dean Martin” team), 68 pulled in differ¬ 
ent directions. Rouch, Morin has suggested, like a spokes¬ 
person for the “life is beautiful” team, veered toward what 
was “cheerful and light” and he toward what was “sad and 
sorrowful.” 69 Turning ethnography on its head and doing 
participant observation on Parisians, the filmmakers show 
them eating, drinking, and being merry; people are bored, 
dance, cry, argue, hope, and despair. The Algerian war that 
they had fiercely hoped would end that summer did not end. 
Instead of harmony, there is discord. Instead of participants 
coming to affectionate understanding, some become scath¬ 
ingly critical of one another. For Morin, the cutting down 
of more than twenty-five hours of film to one and a half 
hours was bitterly disappointing, indeed a mutilation, and 
yet Chronicle remains an unusually powerful document. 

The great Hungarian theorist of film Bela Balazs had 
conceived of the possibility of film as a counter to alien¬ 
ation, believing film might play a role in combating the 
reductions and occlusions of vital facets of our being. If the 
discovery of printing had rendered illegible die faces of men 
and expressive communication had been denigrated among 
the educated, film might return us to our “aboriginal mother 
tongue.” 70 Eisenstein, Morin notes in The Cinema, or The 
Imaginary Man, had seen cinema as the only concrete and 
dynamic art capable of “restoring to the intelligence its vital 
concrete and emotional sources” (chapter 7). So Morin’s 
hopes for what cinema verite might achieve were high. It 
might bring us to a “lucid consciousness of brotherhood,” 
the viewer might find himself “less alien to his fellow man, 
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less icy and inhuman, less encrusted in a false life.” 71 Morin 
asked: “Can’t cinema be one of the means of breaking the 
membrane that isolates each of us from others in the metro, 
on the street, or on the stairway of the apartment build¬ 
ing?” 72 If people in the film were asked, “How do you live?” 
this might lead us to ask how we can live, what we can do, to 
question no less than the construction of a new life. 73 An 
outrageous and impossible expectation. 

Chronicle grew out of a particular political and historical 
moment in Paris, peopled with Left-intellectuals (includ¬ 
ing a very young Regis Debray), a Renault worker, young 
African students, concentration camp survivors, and former 
Resistance militants. Yet when young people in Melbourne, 
Australia, view the film more than forty years later, people 
who have never heard of Regis Debray, who know little 
about French colonialism and nothing of Marxist theories 
of alienation, they are thankful to see it. They are surprised 
by their own engagement with the people in the film, their 
intellectual and emotional involvement —they talk about their 
own lives? 1 ' 

In Uunite de Vhomme , Morin insists that the unity to 
which he aspires has nothing to do with unification that de¬ 
stroys variety. It can be achieved only amid the blossoming 
and the cross-fertilization of differences. A new civilization 
cannot be founded on the hegemonic image “of the white, 
adult, Western man; it must on the contrary reveal and 
revive the civilizational ferment that is feminine, youthful, 
aged, multiethnic, multicultural. The new society cannot be 
founded on the homogenizing domination of an empire.” 75 
Once again, prompted by the viewing of a film, Morin 
expresses the possibility of people experiencing sameness 
and difference, the “if not the same, at least common” of 
which he writes in The Cinema, or The Imaginary Man. It is 
ultimately what his work is about: 
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Despite the prodigious dispersion of Homo sapiens on the 
planet for the last fifty to a hundred thousand years, a dis¬ 
persion through which the color of people’s skin, the form 
of the nose, rites, myths, and experiences had diversified to 
the extreme, still, there remained this fundamental unity of 
the smile, and of tears. This film made me live subjectively 
this objective finding. I felt profoundly in myself, in terms 
of kinship, that I was a part of these other humans in other 
respects so strange; and, to express my feeling, let me say 
this almost obscene word—love. 76 




The Cinema 9 or 

The Imaginary Man 

An Essay in Sociological 
Anthropology 




Prologue 


A jingling bell summons us. One store among many dis¬ 
plays enormous painted faces, photographs of kisses, 
embraces, horse rides. We enter into the darkness of an arti¬ 
ficial grotto. A luminous dust is projected and dances on a 
screen; our gaze is nourished there. It takes on shape and 
life; it draws us into an errant adventure: we cross time and 
space, until some solemn music dissolves the shadows on 
the screen that has once again become white. We come out, 
and we talk about the merits and failings of a film. 

The strange obviousness of the everyday. The first mys¬ 
tery of the cinema is in this obviousness. What is astonish¬ 
ing is that it does not astonish us. The obvious “stares us in 
the face,” in the literal sense of the term: it blinds us. 

“Let everything said to be normal unsettle you,” said 
Brecht. It is here that the science of man begins. It is here 
that the science of the cinema must begin. 

The art of cinema and the industry of film are only the 
parts that have emerged to our consciousness of a phenom¬ 
enon we must try to grasp in its fullness. But the submerged 
part, this obscure obviousness, confounds itself with our own 
human substance—itself obvious and obscure, like the beat 
of our heart, the passions of our soul. This is why, as Jean 
Epstein said, “we do not know all we do not know” of the 
cinema. 1 Let us add or rather deduce: we do not even know 
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what we know of it. A membrane separates Homo cinemato- 
graphicus from Homo sapiens. As it separates our life from our 
consciousness. 

To question the cinema, to envisage it in its human total¬ 
ity, that is the intention of our research. 2 If it seems too 
ambitious, then it is the need for truth itself that would be 
too ambitious. 

The present volume is an attempted elucidation accord¬ 
ing to a method of genetic anthropology that suffers from 
being expounded in abstracto: it can be justified only by its 
effectiveness in rendering the unity and the complexity of 
the phenomenon studied. 

We have only been able to complete this work thanks to 
the Centre national de la recherche scientifique. We thank 
the CNRS for having allowed us to undertake it and pur¬ 
sue it within the framework of the research of the Centre 
d’etudes sociologiques. We thank our colleagues from the 
CES, Suzanne Schiffman and Claude Frere, for the contin¬ 
uous assistance they gave us. We thank those who, with their 
support, provided us with the most precious gift that could 
be granted to us—confidence and freedom: Messieurs Max 
Sorre, Etienne Souriau, and, at the highest level, Georges 
Friedmann. We are bound by a special gratitude to Georges 
Friedmann: it is natural that the dedication of this book 
should go to him. 
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A s the nineteenth century dies it bequeaths us two new 
machines. Both of them are born on almost the same 
date, at almost the same place, then simultaneously launch 
themselves upon the world and spread across continents. 
They pass from the hands of the pioneers into those of oper¬ 
ators, crossing a “supersonic barrier.” The first machine real¬ 
izes at last the most insane dream man has pursued since 
he looked at the sky: to break away from the earth. Until 
then, only the creatures of his imagination, of his desire—the 
angels—had wings. This need to fly, which arises, well be¬ 
fore Icarus, at the same time as the first mythologies, seems 
to all appearances the most infantile and mad. It is also said 
about dreamers that they do not have their feet on the 
ground. Clement Adler’s feet, for an instant, escaped the 
ground, and the dream finally came to life. 

At the same time, an equally miraculous machine pre¬ 
sented itself: its wonder this time consisted no longer in soar¬ 
ing into the aerial beyond where only the dead, the angels, 
and gods sojourned, but in reflecting down to earth reality. 
The objective eye—and the adjective here carried such a 
weight that it became substantive 1 —-captured life to repro¬ 
duce it, to “imprint” it, in the words of Marcel L’Herbier. 
Free of all fantasy, this laboratory eye was only finally able to 
be perfected because it responded to a laboratory need: the 
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decomposition of movement. While the airplane escaped 
from the world of objects, the cinematograph only attempted 
to reflect it in order to examine it better. For Muybridge, 
Marey, Demeny, the cinematograph and its immediate pre¬ 
decessors such as the chronophotograph are research instru¬ 
ments “to study nature’s phenomena,” they “render . . the 
same service as the microscope for the anatomist.” 2 All the 
commentaries in 1896 looked toward the scientific future of 
the apparatus devised by the Lumiere brothers, who, twenty- 
five years later, still regarded the spectacle of cinema as an 
accident. 

While the Lumiere brothers still did not believe in the 
cinema’s future, aerial space was civilized, nationalized, made 
“navigable.” The airplane, hobby of the dreamer, hobby¬ 
horse of the cavalier of the clouds, let itself be assimilated 
by the practical and became the practical means of traveling, 
of commerce, and of war. Constantly linked to the earth by 
radio and radar networks, the “messenger of heaven” has 
today turned into the courier of the sky, PTT van, public 
transport, stagecoach of the twentieth century. 3 Still the stuff 
of dreams, of pioneers and heroes, but each exploit precedes 
and points to an exploitation. The airplane did not escape the 
earth. It expanded it as far as the stratosphere. It shrank it. 

The flying machine sensibly took its place in the world 
of machines, but “works created by the cinema, the vision 
of the world that they present, went beyond the mechanical 
effects and all the supports of the film in a breathtaking 
way.” 4 It is film that soared, always higher, toward a sky of 
dreams, toward the infinity of the stars—of “stars”—bathed 
in music, populated by delightful and diabolical presences, 
escaping the mundane world, of which it was to be, to all 
appearances, the savior and the mirror. 

This astonishing phenomenon scarcely holds the atten¬ 
tion of historians of the cinema, who, with a naive finality, 
consider the time of the cinema’s genesis as an age of appren¬ 
ticeship where a language and means supposedly predestined 
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to constitute the seventh art are elaborated. They are not 
astonished that the cinematograph was , from the time of its 
birth, radically diverted from its obvious technical or scientific ends, 
to be seized by spectacle and become the cinema . s And “seized” is 
the right expression: the cinematograph could just as well 
have realized boundless practical possibilities. 6 But the rise 
of the cinema—that is, of film spectacle—truncated these 
developments that would have seemed natural. 

What inner power, what “mana” did the cinematograph 
possess to transform itself into cinema? And not only trans¬ 
form itself but appear so unreal and supernatural that these 
two notions can seem to define its obvious nature and 
essence? 7 

Riciotto Canudo was precisely the first film theorist for 
having known how to define the art of the objective through 
subjectivity. “In the cinema art consists in suggesting 
emotions, and not in recounting facts.” 8 “The cinema is the 
creator of a surreal life,” declared Apollinaire back in 1909. 
In the abundance of texts devoted to the cinema from the 
1920s onward, expressions of this sort proliferate: “In the 
cinema, characters and objects appear to us through a kind 
of unreal mist in a ghostly impalpability.” 9 “The worst cin¬ 
ema remains, in spite of everything, cinema, that is, some¬ 
thing moving and indefinable.” 10 We constantly come across 
expressions such as “surrealist eye,” “spiritualist art” (Jean 
Epstein), and above all the key word: “The cinema is a 
dream” (Michel Dard). “It is an artificial dream” (Theo 
Varlet). “Is not the cinema also a dream?” (Paul Valery). “I 
go to the cinema as I go to sleep” (Maurice Henry). “It 
seems that moving images have been specially invented to 
allow us to visualize our dreams” (Jean Tedesco). 11 

But is not everything dreamlike to dreamers and poetic 
to poets? Theoreticians, scholars, and savants come up with 
the same words to describe the cinema, the same double 
reference to affectivity and magic. “In the filmic universe 
there is a kind of supernatural atmosphere that is almost 
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congenital,” says Etienne Souriau. 12 Elie Faure evokes the 
cinema as “a music which reaches us by way of the eye.” 13 
For Moussinac and Henri Wallon, the cinema brings to the 
world a feeling, a faith, the “return to ancestral affinities of 
sensibility.” 14 

This is where the mystery begins. As opposed to most 
inventions, which become tools and end up being put away 
in sheds, the cinematograph escapes this prosaic fate. The 
cinema may be reality, but it is also something else, a gen¬ 
erator of emotions and dreams. All the testimonies assure us 
of this: they constitute the cinema itself, which is nothing 
without its spectators. The cinema is not reality, since people 
say so. If its unreality is an illusion, it is clear that this illusion 
is, all the same, its reality. But at the same time we know that 
the camera lens is devoid of subjectivity, and that no fantasy 
comes to disturb the look that it fixes on the edge of the real. 

The cinema has taken flight beyond reality. How? Why? 
We can know this only by following the genetic process 
of this metamorphosis. But first, we have a feeling that, al¬ 
ready, the Lumiere cinematograph contained in a state of 
latent power and energy what would transform it into an 
“enormous strolling player,” in the words of G. Cohen- 
Seat. If it is true that there is something of the supernatural 
and of the soul in the cinema, this supernatural and this soul 
were encrypted in the chromosomes of the cinematograph. 
Can we limit ourselves by logically and chronologically op¬ 
posing science to the imagination? It was “a science first, 
and nothing but a science. There was required the grandi¬ 
ose imagination of man.” 15 Let us stop there. 

Nothing but a science? In 1829, Joseph Plateau stares at 
the summer sun for twenty-five seconds. He is blinded by it, 
but, in the meantime, a toy, a simple toy, the phenakisto- 
scope, is bom. An eccentric racegoer makes a bet on the gal¬ 
lop of a horse and we have Muybridge’s experiments on the 
Sacramento racecourse. A bricoleur of genius, who goes on 
to become an industrial potentate, perfects, among other 
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inventions, the Kinetograph. Already its legend has given 
birth to the ill-fated ancestor of modern “science fiction,” 
Villiers de l’lsle Adam’s Tomorrow’s Eve. 16 “The fanatics, the 
madmen, the disinterested pioneers, capable, as was Bern¬ 
ard Palissy, of burning their furniture for a few seconds of 
shaky images, are neither industrialists nor savants, just men 
obsessed by their own imaginings,” says Andre Bazin. 17 But 
is not the inventor himself possessed by his imagination 
before he is hailed as a great scientist? Is a science nothing 
but a science? Is it not always, at its inventive source, daugh¬ 
ter of the dream? 

Great inventions are born from the world of pet obses¬ 
sions, hobbies. They spring forth not from highly developed 
big business, but from the laboratory of die lone visionary 
or the workshop of the bricoleur. (It goes without saying 
that big business rapidly latches onto invention.) If we now 
generalize at the level of nations, is it perhaps its backward¬ 
ness on the industrial concentration and rationalization front 
that made France a country of inventors? 

It is certain that if die cinema is an international inven¬ 
tion, it is in this “Lepinian,” 18 artisanal France of die brico¬ 
leur that the number of discoveries of a cinematographic 
character was highest (129 patents for the year 1896, as 
opposed to 50 in England). The birdi of the cinematograph 
could easily lead us to a consideration of the problems of a 
comparative sociology of invention, 19 but here we want to 
make this point clear: inventors, bricoleurs, dreamers are 
from the same family and navigate die same waters where 
their genius has its source. 

The technical and the dream are linked at birth. We can¬ 
not at any moment of its genesis and development consign the 
cinematograph to the camp of dream alone or science alone. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, entertainers and 
scientists send the nascent invention back and forth between 
them, and, with each of these shutdes, an improvement is 
added. Plateau’s phenakistoscope transforms itself into the 
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zoetrope (Horner, 1834), the animated magic lantern pro¬ 
jecting onto a screen (von Uchatius, 1853), the animated 
drawing (Reynaud’s praxinoscope, 1887, and the Theatre 
Optique, 1889). At the same time, another toy, associated with 
that other game for grown-ups that is photography, through 
the extravagant fantasy of the billionaire Leland Stanford, 
once again became an instrument of research (Janssen’s 
photographic revolver, 1876; Marey’s chronophotograph, 
1882). Better still, the entertainers turn into scientists, and 
the scientists turn into entertainers: the professor of natural 
sciences Reynaud finds himself director of optic theater and 
Lumiere director of fairground tours. What is going on? Is 
it a question of a toy for “Children’s Corner”? Of a rifle for 
the scientist off to track down the movements of a butterfly? 
Of animated drawings for the Musee Grevin? Of a visual 
complement to the phonograph? Of a slot machine? Of a 
tool or of a joke? 

If we try to delve deeply into its origins, the uncertainty 
increases: optical science? Magic shadows? “The invention 
of cinema is the result of a long series of scientific works and 
of the taste that man has always shown for spectacles of light 
and shade,” says Marcel Lapierre. 20 The scientific works, 
Martin Quigley reminds us, go back as far as the Arab Al- 
hazan, who studied the human eye, to Archimedes, who sys¬ 
tematically used lenses and mirrors, to Aristode, who founded 
a theory of optics. 21 This pilgrimage takes us back to the 
sources, not only of physical science, but also, by way of 
phantasmagoria, of religion, magic, and art. The predeces¬ 
sors of the Lumiere brothers are the showmen with their 
magic lanterns, the most illustrious of whom remain Robert¬ 
son (1763-1837) and Father Kircher (1601-1682), who are 
themselves the heirs of archaic magic: 22 five thousand years 
before, on the walls of the caves of Java, the “Wayang” 
brought its shadow plays to life. The Greek mystery cults, 
originally practiced in caves, were accompanied by shadow 
performances, if we follow Jean Przylinsky’s hypothesis, 
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which accounts at the same time for the origin of die pla¬ 
tonic myth described in the seventh book of The RepublicP 

So where does the cinema come from? “Its birth . . . has 
all the characteristics of an enigma and he who asks himself 
this question will get lost along the way, will abandon the 
pursuit.” 24 To tell the truth, the enigma is not in the facts, 
but in the uncertainty of a current that zigzags between play 
and research, spectacle and laboratory, the decomposition 
and reproduction of movement, in the Gordian knot of sci¬ 
ence and dream, illusion and reality where the new inven¬ 
tion is taking shape. 

Does the cinematograph sever this Gordian knot? It 
springs up in 1895, absolutely faithful to real things through 
chemical reproduction and mechanical projection, a verita¬ 
ble demonstration of rational optics, and it seems to have 
to dispel forever the magic of the Wayang, the fantasies of 
Father Kircher, and the childish preoccupations of Reynaud. 
It is consequently enthroned in the university, academically 
recognized. But is not this machine the most absurd that can 
be, since it only serves to project images for the pleasure of seeing 
images? 




The Charm of the Image 


T he originality of the cinematograph is relative. Edison 
had already animated the photograph, Reynaud had al¬ 
ready projected animated images on a screen. But the very 
relativity of the cinematograph—that is, the combination of 
animated photography and projection in one single device— 
is its originality. 

The cinematograph doubly increases the photograph’s 
impression of reality, on the one hand by restoring natural 
movement to beings and things, on the other hand by pro¬ 
jecting them, liberated from the film as from the Kineto- 
scope box, onto a surface where they seem autonomous (see 
chapter 5). 

And it is precisely at the moment when the greatest fidel¬ 
ity ever obtained should have directed it toward scientific 
applications and made it lose all interest in spectacle that the 
Lumiere device presents its images just for contemplation, 
that is, projects them as spectacle. 


Photogenie 

This marvel that is exhibited in 1895-96, says Marcel 
L’Herbier, “like the bearded lady or the cow with two heads” 
is so wonderful that it shows the cow with only one head and 
the lady without a beard. 1 Of course, it is not astonishing 
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that each new invention astonishes and elicits curiosity. Of 
course, from its birth and even before (the Kinetoscope), 
the filmed image was to be draped in exoticism and fan¬ 
tasy, snapped up by the comic (I’arroseur arrose [The Waterer 
Watered]), the fantastic (early Melies), History (the first L’as- 
sassinat du due de Guise [The Assassination of the Due de Guise]), 
bawdiness (Coucher d’Yvette, Pierreuse), Grand Guignol (Ex¬ 
ecution capitale a Berlin), and festivals, fake newsreels, coro¬ 
nations, naval battles. 

But the wide-eyed wonder involved a wonder that was 
more profound. At the same time as tire strange, new, and 
entertaining image, another image, banal and quotidian, 
imposed its fascination. The unprecedented craze created by 
the Lumiere tours was not only born from the discovery of 
the unknown world, as Sadoul rightly insists, but from see¬ 
ing the known world, not only the picturesque but the quo¬ 
tidian. Unlike Edison, whose first films showed music hall 
scenes or boxing matches, Lumiere had the brilliant intu¬ 
ition to film and project as spectacle that which is not spec¬ 
tacle: prosaic life, passersby going about their business. He 
sent Mesguisch and Promio out into the streets. He had un¬ 
derstood that a primal curiosity was directed to the reflection of 
reality. That people above all else marveled at seeing anew 
that which did not fill them with wonder: 2 their houses, their 
faces, the settings of their familiar lives. 

Workers leaving a factory, a train entering a station, things 
already seen hundreds of times, hackneyed and devalued, 
drew the first crowds. That is, what attracted the first crowds 
was not an exit from a factory, a train entering a station (it would 
have been sufficient to go to the station or the factory), but an 
image ofa train, an image of workers leaving a factory. It was not 
for the real but for the image of the real that people flocked to the 
doors of the Salon Indien. Lumiere had sensed and exploited 
the charm of the cinematographic image. 

Was this charm going to wear off after the Lumiere show¬ 
ings? One would have thought so. The cinematograph 
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launches itself into the world and becomes a tourist. It trans¬ 
forms itself into a fairy play. 3 Nevertheless, the first reflec¬ 
tions on the essence of cinema, twenty years later, begin by 
being conscious of the initial fascination and giving it a 
name— photogenie. 

This quality that is not in life but in the image of life, 
how should we define it? Photogenie is “that extreme poetic 
aspect of beings and things” (Delluc), “that poetic quality of 
beings and things” (Moussinac), “capable of being revealed to 
us only by the cinematograph” (both Moussinac and Delluc). 

Hesitant in thought in its infancy, its naivete of expres¬ 
sion, both poor and rich like the babblings of mystical rev¬ 
elation, the great ineluctable truth stamps down its foot: 
photogmie is the quality proper to the cinematograph, and 
the quality proper to the cinematograph is photogenie. Does 
not Epstein take a step forward when, beyond “the cinema¬ 
tographic property of things, a kind of moving potential,” 
he defines as photogenic “any aspect whose moral character 
is enhanced by filmic reproduction ”? 4 

This magnifying quality (it is not shocking to unite the 
two terms dialectically) cannot be confused with the pic¬ 
turesque, that invitation to painting that pretty things pres¬ 
ent us with. “Picturesque and photogenic coincide only by 
chance.” 5 The picturesque is in the things of life. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of photogenie is to awaken the “picturesque” 
in things that are not picturesque. 

Innocuous scenes, “familiar moments” fixed by the cine- 
eye of Dziga Vertov, can find themselves exalted as “a paroxysm 
of existence” (Chavance) or “made sublime, transfigured” 
(Agel) to reveal “the secret beauty, the ideal beauty of every¬ 
day movements and rites.” 6 

What kind of paroxysm, what kind of transfiguration is 
it? Let us cite Chavance’s sentence in its entirety: “I find in 
this paroxysm of existence a supernatural quality.” Let us 
complete it with Agel’s: “The surrealizing power of the cin¬ 
ema realizes itself in the purest fashion.” 7 And let us conclude 
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with Valentin: “The camera lens confers on all that comes 
near it an air of legend, it transports whatever falls within its 
field away from reality.” 8 Is it not astounding that the “leg¬ 
endary,” “surrealizing,” “supernatural” quality should spring 
directly from the most objective image that can possibly be 
conceived of? 

Breton marveled at the fact that in die fantastic there is 
only the real. Let us reverse the proposition and marvel at 
the fantastic that radiates from the simple reflection of real 
things. Finally, let us make it dialectical: in the photograph, 
the real and the fantastic reflect one another while identify¬ 
ing as if in an exact superimposition. 

Everything unfolds as if, before the photographic image, 
empirical sight were doubled by an oneiric vision, analogous 
to what Rimbaud called voyance, not unlike what psychics 
call “second sight” (nor perhaps that plenitude that “voyeurs” 
experience by looking): a second sight, as they say, which in 
the last analysis reveals beauties or secrets ignored at first 
sight. And it was undoubtedly not by chance that practi¬ 
tioners felt the need to invent, where to see seemed suffi¬ 
cient, the verb to preview. 

Thus, in the words of Moussinac, the cinematographic 
image maintains “contact with the real and also transforms 
the real into magic.” 9 

What comes back once again, but this time applied to 
the most faithful of images, is the word magic , surrounded 
by a cortege of bubble words—marvelous, unreal, and so on— 
that burst and evaporate as soon as we try to handle them. 
Not that they are meaningless; they cannot say anything. 
They express the helpless desire to express the inexpress¬ 
ible. They are passwords for what cannot be articulated. We 
must treat these words with suspicion in their stubborn re¬ 
hearsal of their nothingness. But at the same time this stub¬ 
bornness is the sign of a kind of blind intuition, as with 
those animals who always scratch the ground at the same 
spot, or bark when the moon rises. What have they sensed? 
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What have they recognized? Magic? Photogenie? What is 
this genius of the photo? 


Genius of the Photo 

It is photography that brought the word photogenie into be¬ 
ing in 1839. 10 It is still used there. We discover before our 
snapshots whether we are “photogenic” or not, according to 
a mysterious enhancement or diminishment. Photography 
flatters or betrays us; it gives or denies us a je ne sais quoi. 

Certainly the photogenie of the cinematograph cannot be 
reduced to that of photography. But it is in the photographic 
image that their common source resides. To shed light on 
the problem it makes sense to set out from this same source. 

Although motionless, the photographic image is not 
dead. The proof of this is that we love photos, we look at 
them. Yet they are not animated. This falsely naive observa¬ 
tion clarifies something for us. With the cinematograph, we 
could believe that the presence of the characters comes from 
the fife—the movement—that is given to them. In photogra¬ 
phy, it is obviously presence that gives life. The primary and pecu¬ 
liar quality of photography is the presence of the person or the 
thing that is nevertheless absent. To be assured, this presence 
has no need for the mediating subjectivity of an artist. The 
genius of the photo is first of all chemical. The most objec¬ 
tive, the most mechanical of all photography, that of the 
automatic photo booth, can transmit an emotion to us, a 
tenderness, as if in a certain way, to use Sartre’s words, the 
original had incarnated itself in the image. Moreover, the 
catchphrase of photography, “Smile,” implies a subjective 
communication from person to person through the medium 
of film, carrier of the message of the soul. The most banal 
of photographs harbors or summons a certain presence. We 
know this, we feel it, since we keep photographs on us, at 
home, we show them around (significantly omitting to 
indicate that what we are showing are images—“Here are 
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my mother, my wife, my children”), not only to satisfy a 
stranger’s curiosity, but for the obvious pleasure of once 
more contemplating them ourselves, to warm ourselves by 
their presence, to feel them close to us, with us, in us, as 
small presences in the pocket or the apartment, attached to 
our person or our home. Deceased fathers and mothers, the 
brother killed in the war, look out from their large frames, 
watch over and protect the country home, like household 
gods. Wherever there is a home, photographs take the place 
of the statuettes or objects around which the cult of the dead 
was perpetuated. They play, in an attenuated fashion be¬ 
cause the cult of the dead is itself attenuated, the same role 
as Chinese tablets, those points of connection from which 
the dearly departed are always available to be called. 

Has not the spread of photography partially revived 
archaic forms of family devotion? Or rather, have not the 
needs of family worship found in photography the exact rep¬ 
resentation that amulets and objects achieved in an imper¬ 
fect and symbolic fashion: the presence of absence? 11 

In this sense, the photograph can be accurately named, 
and this identification is far-reaching: souvenir. 12 The sou¬ 
venir can itself be called life regained, perpetuated presence. 

Photo-souvenir, the two terms are bracketed together— 
better still, interchangeable. Let us listen to the pratde: “What 
great souvenirs for you, what fine souvenirs they will make.” 
The photograph functions as souvenir, and this function can 
play a determining role, as in modern tourism, which is pre¬ 
pared for and undertaken in expeditions destined to bring 
back a booty of souvenirs, primarily photographs and post¬ 
cards. We can ask ourselves what is the underlying goal of 
these holiday trips, where we go to admire monuments 
and landscapes that we manage not to visit back home. The 
same Parisian who ignores the Louvre, has never crossed 
the portal of a church, and does not go out of his way to 
contemplate Paris from the top of the Sacre-Coeur will not 
miss a chapel in Florence, will pace up and down museums, 
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and exhaust himself climbing the Campaniles or getting to 
the hanging gardens of Ravello. Of course we want to see, 
and not just take photos. But what we are looking for, what 
we see, is a universe that, sheltered from time, or at least vic¬ 
toriously enduring its erosion, is already itself a souvenir. 
Eternal mountains, islands of happiness where millionaires, 
stars, “great writers,” hide away, and of course, above all, 
“historic” sites and monuments, the realm of statues and 
colonnades, Elysian fields of dead civilizations. That is to 
say, a kingdom of the dead, but where death is transfigured 
into ruins, where a kind of eternity resonates in the atmos¬ 
phere, that of the memory transmitted from age to age. This 
is why guidebooks despise a country’s industry and work 
only to present its embalmed mummy within a motionless 
nature. What we call foreign finally appears in an extreme 
strangeness, a “ghostliness” accrued from the peculiarity of 
customs and unknown language (always an abundant collec¬ 
tion of “souvenirs”). And just as for archaic peoples the for¬ 
eigner is a potent spirit, and the foreign world a far frontier 
of the abode of the spirits, so the tourist travels as if in a 
world populated by spirits. The camera encased in leather is 
like his talisman that he carries across his shoulder. And, for 
certain frenetic people, traveling is a ride broken up only by 
multiple clicks of the camera. We do not look at the monu¬ 
ment, we photograph it. We have ourselves photographed 
at the feet of giants carved out of stone. Photography be¬ 
comes the tourist act itself, as if the sought-for emotion is 
prized only as a future souvenir, the image on film, enriched 
by a power of remembrance squared. 

Every film is a battery of presence that we charge with 
beloved faces, admired objects, “beautiful,” “extraordinary,” 
“intense” events. So the professional or amateur photogra¬ 
pher pops up at each of those moments where life leaves its 
bed of indifference: trips, festivals, baptisms, marriages. Only 
the funeral—an interesting taboo that we will deal with 
soon—remains inviolate. 
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The passions of love charge the photograph with a quasi- 
mystical presence. The exchange of photos enters into the 
heart of the ritual of lovers who are united in body or, fail¬ 
ing that, in soul. The photo received becomes a thing of 
adoration as well as possession. The photo given is offered 
for worship at the same time as appropriation. The ex¬ 
change of images magically accomplishes the exchange of 
individualities where each becomes at once the idol and 
slave of the other, which we call love. 

Taking possession, abandoning oneself. Here these terms 
are rhetorical. But new light is shed on them if we consider 
extreme cases where the photograph, integrating itself in 
occult practices, literally becomes a real presence, an object 
of possession or bewitchment. 

Almost from the time of its birth, in 1861, photography 
has been pressed into the service of occultism, that is, a “di¬ 
gest” of beliefs and practices including spiritualism, clair¬ 
voyance, palmistry, and the medicine of quacks, as well as 
diverse religions and esoteric philosophies. 

Healers, sorcerers, and seers, who until that time worked 
on figurines or mental representations, from then on have 
used photography. They treat and heal through photo¬ 
graphs, they locate a child or a spouse who has disappeared 
through photographs, they cast a spell or a charm; evil spells 
of bewitchment are performed on photographs and these 
are still (and even more and more frequently) practiced, 
perhaps thanks to photography itself. In other words, the 
photograph is, in the strict sense of the term, a real presence 
of the person represented; we can read his soul there, his ill¬ 
ness, his destiny. Better yet: an action is possible, through 
die photograph and upon it. 

If you can possess through a photo, it is obviously the 
case that the photo can possess you. The expressions “to take 
a photo” and “to have one’s photo taken,” do they not betray 
a confused belief in this power? 

The fear of this evil possession, still evident some years 
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ago in China and in numerous archaic cultures, is undoubt¬ 
edly unconscious for us. It is perhaps no less unconsciously 
conjured up for us by the restitutive expression “Watch the 
birdy.” The psychosis of espionage brings this fear back 
to the surface; photographic taboos rapidly go beyond the 
security objectives that had determined them; one can see 
everything in a certain foreign city, but one cannot take 
photographs. An evil hatred surrounds the person taking 
photographs, even if the latter has only “taken” a wall. He 
has stripped it of a vital and secret substance, he has taken 
possession of a power. 

Furthermore, it is perhaps not so much their faces as 
their expressions that the uneducated or the accused hide 
when they refuse to be photographed. Theophile Pathe cites 
the case, already cinematographic, of witnesses to a villain¬ 
ous crime, who, having accused one of their acquaintances, 
subsequently became troubled before the Pathe-Joumal cam¬ 
era. 13 Photography can also be endowed with a visionary 
genius that opens onto the invisible. What we call photo¬ 
genic is only the embryo of a mythical clairvoyance that fixes 
on film not only the materialized ectoplasms of spiritualist 
seances, 14 but specters invisible to the human eye. Since 1861, 
when the Philadelphia photographer Mummler invented 
“spirit photography” 15 —in other words, superimposition— 
photos of phantom or divine beings in real landscapes have 
circulated in occultist and related milieus. 

These photographs are, of course, accompanied by sto¬ 
ries, always similar ones, that claim to establish their authen¬ 
ticity. Taken by the spectacle of the ruins of an ancient city 
in Asia Minor, a tourist takes a snapshot. Developing it, he 
discovers to his amazement three ancient Magi, of great 
stature, with Assyrian beards, translucent in front of the 
stones of a defunct temple. We have ourselves witnessed the 
spontaneous genesis and spread of such legends: a relative 
showed us a photo taken in a deserted place that revealed 
a huge smiling face of the prophet. The weekly Match, for 
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its part, was able to reproduce, without denouncing it as a 
hoax, a photograph of the Korean sky with the gigantic face 
of a Christ superimposed on some bombers in flight. 

Photography covers so vast a register, it satisfies needs 
that are so obviously affective, and these needs are so exten¬ 
sive, 16 that its uses—from the photo-presence and the photo¬ 
souvenir to the extrasensory photo—cannot be considered 
as simple epiphenomena of an essential role, that of archival 
documentation or scientific knowledge. What, then, is the 
function of the photo? Multiform and always, in the last in¬ 
stance, indefinable. To be framed, stuck in albums, slipped into 
a wallet, looked at, loved, kissed? All of that, without doubt. 
It begins with moral presence; it goes as far as bewitchment 
and spiritualist presence. Between these two poles, the photo 
is amulet, fetish. Fetish, souvenir, mute presence, the photo 
substitutes itself or competes with relics, faded flowers, trea¬ 
sured handkerchiefs, locks of hair, tiny objects, trinkets, 
miniature Eiffel Towers and St. Mark’s Squares. Everywhere, 
placed on furniture, hung on or stuck to walls, the photo¬ 
graph and the postcard reign over a court of trivial knickknacks, 
the rear guard of remembrance, combatants of time fighting 
oblivion and death with their remnants of living presence. 

Where does this role come from? Not, evidently, from 
any property particular to wet collodion, gelatino-bromide, 
or cellulose acetate, but from what we ourselves place there. 
Here it is a question of Copernicizing our approach: the 
properties drat seem to belong to the photo are the proper¬ 
ties of our mind 17 that have fixed themselves there and that 
it sends back to us. Instead of searching in the photographic 
thing for the so obviously and profoundly human quality of 
photogenie, we must come back to man. The richness of the 
photograph is in fact all that is not there, but that we pro¬ 
ject or fix onto it. 

Everything tells us that the human mind, soul, and heart 
are profoundly, naturally, unconsciously engaged in the pho¬ 
tograph. It is as if this material image had a mental quality. 
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In certain cases, it is as if the photo reveals a quality lacking 
in the original, the quality of the double. It is at this now radi¬ 
cal level of the double and the mental image that we must try to 
grasp photogenie. 


The Image and the Double 

The mental image is an “essential structure of conscious¬ 
ness . . a mental function.” 18 We cannot dissociate it from 
the presence of the world in man, from the presence of man 
in the world. The image is their reciprocal medium. But at 
the same time, the image is only a double, a reflection—that 
is, an absence. Sartre says that “the essential characteristic 
of the mental image is a certain way that the object has of 
being absent even in the midst of its presence.” Let us imme¬ 
diately add the converse: of being present even in the midst of 
its absence. As Sartre himself says, “The original incarnates 
itself, it enters the image.” The image is a lived presence and 
a real absence, a presence-absence. 

Archaic peoples, like children, are not at first conscious 
of the absence of the object and believe in the reality of their 
dreams as much as in the reality of their daily lives. This is 
because the image can present all the characteristics of real 
life, including objectivity. Sartre cites a text by Leroy that 
shows us that an image, even recognized as a mental vision, 
can present perfectly objective characteristics: “When I was 
studying anatomy Plying in my bed with closed eyes 
I would see most vividly and with complete objectivity the 
preparation on which I had worked during the day.” More¬ 
over, this objective image can possess a quality of life that 
the original does not have. Let us complete the quotation: 
“The resemblance seemed perfect, the impression of reality 
and, if I may say so, of intense life which emanated from it 
was perhaps even deeper than I experienced when facing the 
real object.” 19 

A subjective magnification can thus grow out of simple 
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objective representation. Let us go further: here subjective 
magnification is a function of the objectivity of the image, 
that is, of its apparent material exteriority. 

One same movement correlatively heightens the subjec¬ 
tive value and the objective truth of the image, to the point 
of an extreme “objectivity-subjectivity,” or hallucination. This 
movement valorizes the image, which can seem animated 
with a life more intense or more profound than reality, and 
even, on the brink of hallucination, in possession of a super¬ 
natural life. Then a force as powerful as death radiates from 
it, sometimes a Proustian power of time recovered, some¬ 
times a spiritualist power. It is as if in man the need that bat¬ 
tles against the erosion of time fixes itself in a privileged 
manner upon the image. 

This movement that valorizes the image at the same time 
pushes it toward the exterior and tends to give it body, 
depth, autonomy. This involves one particular aspect of a 
fundamental human process, which is projection or alien¬ 
ation. As Quercy adeptly puts it, “As soon as we have cre¬ 
ated them, our psychic states are always more or less strange 
to us. In these so-called subjective states, the subject finds 
within himself objects.... Ideas, memories, concepts, num¬ 
bers, images, feelings, are subject in us ... to what the Ger¬ 
mans call an Entfremdung, an alienation. And if normally 
only some of our states, called perceptions, are projected into 
space, this maximum objectivation can, it seems, be gener¬ 
alized to all psychic objects.” 20 In the course of this work, we 
will use almost interchangeably the notion of alienation, with 
its Hegelo-Marxist ancestry, and that of projection, with its 
psychoanalytic derivation. One better conveys the nascent 
movement; the other, the objective concretization of psy¬ 
chic processes. 

The more powerful the subjective need, the more the 
image upon which it fixes itself tends to he projected, alien¬ 
ated, objectivized, hallucinated, fetishized (as many verbs as 
punctuate the process), the more this image, in spite of and 
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because of its apparent objectivity, is rich in this need to the 
point of acquiring a surreal character. 

In fact, at the hallucinatory encounter of the greatest 
subjectivity and the greatest objectivity, at the intersection 
of the greatest alienation and the greatest need, there is the 
double , the image-specter of man. This image is projected, 
alienated, objectivized to such a degree that it appears as an 
autonomous specter, endowed with an absolute reality. This 
absolute reality is at the same time an absolute superreality: 
the double is the focal point of all the needs of the individ¬ 
ual, as if diey were realized there, especially his most madly 
subjective need: immortality. 21 

The double is effectively this fundamental image of man, 
preceding his intimate awareness of himself, recognized in 
the reflection or the shadow, projected in the dream, the hal¬ 
lucination, as in painted or sculpted representations, fetishized 
and magnified in beliefs in the afterlife, cults, and religions. 

Our double can appear to us in those Hoffinanesque or 
Dostoyevskian visions clinically described under the name 
of autoscopy or heautoscopy. The vision of the double, Dr. 
Fretet tells us, “is an experience within the reach of every¬ 
one.” L’Hermitte had the very great distinction of underlin¬ 
ing the fact that each of us is “capable, to a greater or lesser 
degree, of seeing his double.” 22 He recognized the anthro¬ 
pological root of the double, “the very vivid experience of 
one’s self.” 23 Between the pathological and the normal, the 
difference is, as always, in the degree of alienation. It is 
reduced even further when we consider not only our civi¬ 
lization alone, but its origins. 

The double is effectively universal in archaic humanity. It 
is perhaps even the single great universal human myth. An 
experienced myth: its presence, its existence leave no doubt. 
It is seen in the reflection, the shadow, felt and divined in 
the wind and in nature, seen also in dreams. Each person lives 
accompanied by his own double. Not so much a true copy, 
yet more still than an alter ego: an ego alter, an other self. 
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Other and superior, the double possesses magical force. 
It breaks away from the man who sleeps to go and live the 
literally surreal life of dreams. In the man who is awake, die 
double can distance itself, carry out murders and heroic deeds. 
The archaic person is literally doubled (this term is also to be 
understood in its colloquial sense) throughout his life, to 
finally be left, as remains, a corpse, upon his death. Once the 
flesh is destroyed, the decomposition complete, the double 
frees itself definitively to become a specter, a ghost, a spirit. 
Then, holding man’s amortality, it possesses a power so gran¬ 
diose that death changes it to become a god. The dead are 
already gods and the gods are descended from the dead, that 
is, from our double, that is, from our shadow, that is, in the 
final analysis, from the projection of human individuality into an 
image that has become external to it. 

In this fundamental image of himself, man has projected 
all his desires and fears, likewise his spitefulness and good¬ 
ness, his “superego” and his “ego.” When, with evolution, 
the moral dualism of good and evil emerges and develops, 
the double (or what remains of it in folklore or hallucina¬ 
tions) is the carrier, sometimes of good (the guardian angel) 
or, more often, of all evil powers (the ghost). 

Before projecting his terrors there,, man first of all fixed 
upon the double all his life ambitions—ubiquity, the power 
of metamorphoses, magical omnipotence—and the funda¬ 
mental ambition concerning his death: immortality. He put 
all his strength there, the best and worst that he has not been 
able to actualize, all the still-foolish powers of his being. 
The double is his image, at once accurate and radiating with 
an aura that goes beyond him—his myth. In a reciprocal 
way, the primary and original presence of the double, at the 
most remote threshold of humanity that we can consider, is 
the first and indisputable sign of the affirmation of human 
individuality—the fantastic outline of the construction of 
man by man. 

Man’s double is the model for innumerable doubles 
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attached to all living or inanimate things. At die most archaic 
level, the kingdom of the dead is a universe of doubles that 
copies the universe of the living in every way. Objects, food, 
habitat, hunting, passions of the dead are exactly the same as 
in life, although different in their superior status of double. 

The quality of the double can therefore be projected 
onto all things. It is projected, in another sense, no longer 
only in spontaneously alienated mental images (hallucina¬ 
tions), but also in and upon images or material forms. It is 
one of the first manifestations of humanity, this projection 
of material images—drawings, engravings, paintings, sculp¬ 
tures—through the hand of the artisan. This is anachronis- 
tically and improperly called “prehistoric art.” 

Ever since the origins of graphic or sculpted representa¬ 
tion, there appears, at the same time as a tendency toward 
distortion and the fantastic, a realist tendency based on faithful 
outlining and truthfulness of forms. Les Combarelles, Lascaux, 
Altamira have preserved the evidence for us. These original 
and astonishing cave daguerreotypes, played, in magical rites 
practiced for hunting or fertility, the role of mediating 
doubles that permitted action upon the originals. These real¬ 
ist images are effectively doubles, from the family of the 
subjective-objective mental image, no longer projected in a 
hallucinatory fashion, but by the work of the hand. Subse¬ 
quently, the realist tradition reappears in the paintings and 
statuettes of cults, offering to prayer or adoration the image 
that fixes the presence of the god. Still later, realist art, heir 
of the double, that is, of the objective mental image, is estab¬ 
lished through die classicists and the naturalists. Realist art 
tends toward imitation that is sometimes meticulously de¬ 
tailed and, at its extreme, quasi-photographic (the word 
should be remembered), sometimes typological or synthetic. 
Certainly its meanings have evolved since the magic of the 
caves of Aurignac; artistic realism has developed over sev¬ 
eral centuries according to complex requirements—through 
which reality is enriched by the image and the image is 
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enriched by reality. Nevertheless, in the same way that die 
function of art is not only as a scientific inventory of reality, 
so realism is not only the real but the image of the real. It is pre¬ 
cisely on this account that it possesses a particular quality 
that we call aesthetic, which has the same origin as the qual¬ 
ity of the double. Flaubert knew “that it is less a question of 
seeing things than of representing them to ourselves,” 24 
Baudelaire that “remembrance is the great criterion of art,” 
in other words, that the aesthetic of the objective image tries 
to revive within itself all the qualities specific to the mental image. 

There is more to this: the simple material image, physi¬ 
cally produced by thinking and what we call reflection , pos¬ 
sesses the same quality. For archaic peoples, it is the double 
itself that is present in the reflection in the water or the 
mirror. The universal magic of the mirror, which we have 
studied elsewhere, is nothing other than that of the double. 
Numerous superstitions still testify to this: broken mirrors 
(warning signs of death or luck that the spirit world sends 
us), veiled mirrors (which prevent the dead person’s double 
from escaping), and so on. For us, used to our mirrors, sur¬ 
rounded by mirrors, their strangeness wears off through 
everyday use, much as the presence of the double has itself 
faded from our fife. Nevertheless, our image sometimes 
catches a charming or vaguely puzzled look, a friendly or 
idiotic smile. We need great sorrow, great shock, misfor¬ 
tune, to be astonished for any length of time by a strange, 
distraught face that is our own. We need to be caught by a 
mirror at night for our own phantom to detach itself sud¬ 
denly, as a stranger, almost an enemy. 

As much and even more than in the reflection, the dou¬ 
ble is localized in these natural and impalpable forms that 
constitute the shadow. The shadow, which always follows us 
around, manifests the obvious externality of the double at 
the same time as its everyday and permanent presence. At 
night when there is only shadow, curled up in his sleep, man 
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loses his shadow, and it possesses him. The fantastic reigns. 
Death is like night: it liberates shadows. The dead do not 
have shadows, they are shadows: we call them that. 

Certainly the decline of the double has nowadays re¬ 
duced the tricks played by die shadow. There remain, nev¬ 
ertheless, those depositories of magic that are folklore, 
occultism, and art. There remains, in our childhood devel¬ 
opment, a stage of fascination with shadows, and our par¬ 
ents’ hands do their best to represent wolves and rabbits on 
our walls. There remains the charm of shadow theaters, 
known to the Far East. There remain the terror and anguish 
that the shadow can arouse—and that the cinema has ad¬ 
mirably been able to exploit, in the same way that it has 
been able to make good use of the charm of the mirror. 25 

In its decline, the double can both become diabolical— 
to bear, like the portrait of Dorian Gray, the weight of our 
hideousness—and bring back the anguish of death that it 
originally drove away. The radiant double, the incorruptible 
body of immortality, like that of Christ at Emmaus in the 
past, is today confronted with the Hoffrnanesque specter 
that heralds the dreadful hour of truth. 

Successive layers of beliefs have been superimposed and 
mixed in the double. From the time of Homeric Greece, the 
double has just as well, and even simultaneously, brought 
anguish or deliverance, victory over death or the victory of 
death. This quality of debasement or enhancement, bom from 
doubling, can be atrophied or rendered dormant because the dou¬ 
ble is itself atrophied and dormant, it is no less powerfully present 
in every being, every thing, in the universe itself, once they are 
seen through the mirror, the reflection or memory. The mental 
image and the material image potentially enhance or debase the 
reality they present to our view; they radiate fatality or hope, 
nothingness or transcendence, amortality or death. 

The unreal world of doubles is a gigantic image of mun¬ 
dane life. The world of images constantly doubles life. The 
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image and the double are reciprocally models of one an¬ 
other. The double possesses the alienated quality of the image- 
memory. The image-memory possesses the nascent quality 
of the double. A veritable dialectic links them. A psychologi¬ 
cal power ,; a projective one, creates a double of everything to make 
it blossom into the imaginary. An imaginary power doubles every¬ 
thing in psychological projection. 

The double and the image must be considered as the two 
poles of one reality. The image possesses the magical quality of 
the double, but interiorized, nascent, subjectivized. The double pos¬ 
sesses the psychological, affective quality of the image, but alien¬ 
ated and magical. Magic, we will soon have the opportunity to 
see, is nothing other than the reifying and fetishistic alien¬ 
ation of subjective phenomena. Magic, from this point of view, 
is the image considered literally as presence and afterlife. 

The total alienation of the human being into its double 
constitutes one of the two foundations of magic (we will see 
the other appear with the metamorphosis of the cinemato¬ 
graph into cinema). If its reign has come to an end, the dou¬ 
ble still lurks, as we have said, in the ghosts of folklore, the 
spiritualist astral body, and literary phantoms. It awakens 
each time we sleep. It springs up in hallucinations, where 
we also believe these images that are in us to be external. 
The double is much more than a fantasy from the origins 
of humankind. It wanders around us and imposes its pres¬ 
ence upon our slightest relaxation, at our first terror, in our 
supreme fervor. 

So, at one pole, the magical double. At the other pole, 
there is the image-emotion, pleasure, curiosity, reverie, vague 
sentiment. The double dissolves into attractive reflection, 
entertaining shadow, fond contemplation. 

Between these two poles lies a syncretic, fluid zone that 
we call the domain of sentiment, of the soul or the heart. 
The germ of magic is there insofar as the image is presence 
and, what is more, charged with a latent quality of time re¬ 
covered. But this magic is only in a nascent state and at the 
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same time, often, only in a state of decline. For it is en¬ 
veloped, broken up, stopped short in its place by a lucid 
consciousness. It is internalized as sentiment. In this inter¬ 
mediate zone, so important in our evolved civilizations, 
ancient magic is ceaselessly reduced to sentiment or the aes¬ 
thetic; new feeling, in its youthful impetuosity, ceaselessly 
tends to alienate itself into magic, but without completely 
succeeding. 

All that is image tends in one sense to become affective, 
and all that is affective tends to become magic. In another 
sense, all that is magic tends to become affective. We can 
now connect the photograph and the cinematograph, or 
rather their common photogenic quality, to this “funda¬ 
mental and instinctive urge to create images in living reality 
[that] goes all the way back to Adam” that Martin Quigley 
Jr. evoked. 26 

The photograph is a physical image, but rich in the rich¬ 
est psychological quality. If this quality is projected in the 
photograph in a particularly clear way, that is because of 
the very nature of photography, a mixture of reflection and 
shadow. Photography, in color at least, is pure reflection, 
analogous to that of the mirror. And precisely, insofar as it 
lacks color, it is a system of shadows. We can already apply 
to the photo Michotte’s essential observation: “The things 
that we see there are .. . produced for the most part by the 
obscure portions of the image, by the shadows , and we could 
even say that the more the latter are opaque, the more the 
objects appear massive. The great bands of light, on the con¬ 
trary, correspond to the colorless background of thin air.... 
The shadows ... appear to be the proper color of the objects ... . 
The dark parts are . . . constitutive of corporeal objects.” 27 

Our photographic perception immediately corporealizes 
shadows: an impression of reality emerges from the shad¬ 
ows. Would this singular fact have been possible if there was 
not beforehand in the human mind a fundamental tendency 
to give body to shadows that has led to the belief in these 
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doubtlessly immaterial but corporeal shadows that are spec¬ 
ters and phantoms? 

The art of the photo—by which we understand not only 
that of “artists” working in the genre but also the popular 
art of weekends, vacations, and holidays—reveals through 
its very aesthetic the affective value that is attached to the 
shadow. It is clear that the framing, die shooting angle, the 
composition, and so on, are also key elements of the art of 
the photo. But above all else, what gets called a “beautiful” 
photo or a beautiful postcard? What are the amateurs at the 
seaside or the mountains looking for? Never-ending (for us 
blase people) backlighting, vivid oppositions of shadows on 
light backgrounds; or else, on the contrary, the capture of a 
body, a face splashed with sunshine, devoid of shadows. All 
the formulas, the tricks—the Vulgate of photography—tend 
to exaggerate the shadow, to offer it to be seen, or, on the 
contrary, to exclude it, to make it vanish and make a no less 
strange shadowless universe appear. At any rate, it is the 
double that we sense, whether in the universe where we let 
shadows speak or in the universe that knows nothing of 
shadows. In other words, art, whose function is to further 
enrich the affective power of the image (or to enrich the 
affective power of the real through the image), shows us that 
one of the moving qualities of the photo is connected to a 
latent quality of the double. 28 A halo of fantasy surrounds 
the art of photography. It accentuates the latent element of 
the fantastic implied in the very objectivity of the image. In 
truth, we have, before the photo, the impression of contem¬ 
plating an analogon, an eidolon that lacks only movement. In 
fact, it is a mixture of reflection and shadow games that we 
endow with corporeality and soul, by infecting them with 
the virus of presence. But let us not yet tackle the problem 
head-on. What is important is to situate what we examined 
at the beginning of this chapter: photography covers the entire 
anthropological field, which begins with remembrance and ends 
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with the phantom because it brings about the conjunction of simul¬ 
taneously related and different qualities of the mental image , the 
reflection, and the shadow. 

Whence in the first place its admirable aptitude for con¬ 
cretizing memory: better still, for becoming identified with 
it, as those family photos and travel postcards, elliptically 
but rightly named “souvenirs,” tell us. Photography em¬ 
balms time, as Andre Bazin says in the only genuine and 
profound study devoted to the “ontology of the photo¬ 
graphic image.” 29 

Moreover, the photo can eventually claim to be “truer than 
nature,” richer than life itself (tourist photos, photogenic faces 
and things, artistic photos). Center of small intimate or fam¬ 
ily rituals, it allows itself to be enveloped, integrated into 
the affective-magical zone of everyday fetishizations, amu¬ 
lets, lucky charms. It is an object of worship in the inner 
chapels of dream and desire. It accompanies feeling. It fin¬ 
ally moves on to the realm of the double in the strict sense 
when it gets taken up by occult practices, where archaic magic 
is transmitted, consolidated whole, into a secret, permanent 
science, with multiple branches. The photograph plays pre¬ 
cisely the role of substitute, anchor point, or field of influ¬ 
ence of the double. It enables charitable maneuvers as it 
does the worst of evil spells. It is enchanted. Ultimately, any¬ 
thing could happen as in the Mysteres du metro by J. Prevert 
and Ribemont-Dessaigne, where the photo sucks in the liv¬ 
ing to make ghosts of them. It knows no borders between 
life and death. Extrasensory, it opens onto the invisible. 

An extraordinary anthropological coincidence: technique 
of a technical world, physicochemical reproduction of things, 
product of one particular civilization, the photograph looks 
like the most spontaneous and universal of mental products. 
It contains the genes of the image (the mental image) and of 
myth (the double), or, if we prefer, it is image and myth in a 
nascent state. 
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But its principal field of influence is, in our modern cul¬ 
tures, that intermediate magico-affective zone where what 
we call the soul reigns. The two catchphrases of photog¬ 
raphy are soul words. Smile —show your soul through the 
window of your face; soft, tender, impalpable, trembling, 
frightened by the slightest thing. And Watch the birdy —a 
strange expression that is perhaps more than a gimmick to 
attract the attention of children, but (rather) a naive exor¬ 
cism, a magical restitution that responds to the atrophied 
fear of being caught. 

The affective identification of the bird with the soul is 
universal. The soul escapes from the dead in the form of a 
bird in certain African cultures, and that great soul that is 
the Holy Spirit is incarnated in a bird. “Watch the birdy,” 
then, is addressed to die soul: it will be taken from you but 
will be liberated and will gently fly away. 

Photography transmits all these powers to the cinemato¬ 
graph under the generic name of photogenie. And now we 
can put forward a preliminary definition. Photogenie is that 
complex and unique quality of the shadow, of reflection and the 
double, that allows the affective powers proper to the mental 
image to fix themselves on the image that arises from photo¬ 
graphic reproduction. Another proposed definition: photogenie 
is what results (a) from the transfer onto the photographic image 
of qualities proper to the mental image, (b) from the involve¬ 
ment of the characteristics of shadow and reflection in the very 
nature of photographic doubling. 

This photogenie, which makes us look at the photo rather 
than use it, has it not played its role in the movement that 
directed the cinematograph toward spectacle? 


Genes and Genius of the Cinematograph 

The cinematograph is heir to photogenie and at the same 
time transforms it. Projection offers an image that can ex¬ 
pand to the dimensions of a room, while the photo has been 
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able to reduce itself to the size of an individual pocket. The 
photo cannot dissociate its image from its paper or card¬ 
board material backing. The image projected on the screen 
is dematerialized, impalpable, fleeting. The photo is, above 
all, adapted to private use and appropriation. The cinemato¬ 
graph is, above all, adapted to collective spectacle. So most 
of the fetishizations resulting from private use and appro¬ 
priation of the photo atrophy or disappear. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, there is no cinematic equivalent of the photo that one 
keeps on oneself or has in a frame at home. Admittedly, 
8 mm film permits the affective use of the film souvenir, a 
thousand times more moving than the photo souvenir. But 
the film image presents neither that fixed and permanent 
localization nor that materiality that permits the affective 
crystallization onto an object, that is to say, to be precise, 
fetishism. So cinematic fetishisms are forced to pass through 
the medium of photography (photos of stars) or of writing 
(autographs). 

However, certain phenomena of photographic magic 
find their cinematic application. The cinematic image can¬ 
not be used for bewitchment, but diat which in the cine¬ 
matograph is material and individualized (that is, not the 
spectacle, but the camera and the projector) can elicit the 
fear of bewitchment. Iranian nomads protest before the cam¬ 
era, “Why have I been photographed?” and the word be¬ 
trays the affective equivalence of cinematic and photographic 
powers. Chinese townspeople, still some twenty years ago, 
feared their souls would be stolen away. Archaic or naive 
peoples consider diose who show films as “great magicians.” 
It was while crying, “Into the fire, sorcery,” that the peasants 
of Nizhni Novgorod set fire to the Lumiere projection 
booth in 1898. In ancient civilizations and the archaic pop¬ 
ulations of the five continents, the spread of the cinemato¬ 
graph effectively appeared as a magical phenomenon. 

Some years later, in an interview with Film, Colonel March- 
and and General Gallieni took pleasure in contemplating the 
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“pacifying” role of the cinema in the colonies, “which in¬ 
stantly gives its possessors the reputation of sorcerers.” At the 
dinner of the Chambre syndicate de la cinematographic, on 
March 26, 1914, Monsieur Demaria recalled the “salutory 
terror” elicited by films projected the year before at the pal¬ 
ace of the sultan of Morocco. In short, if the cinematograph 
was not seriously used by spiritualism, it at least transformed 
itself into cinema by utilizing spirit photography’s trickery. 

All the latent affective and magical powers are thus just 
as present in cinematography as in photography. But the 
photographic image was adapted to individual particulari¬ 
ties. Unlike the photo addict, the film addict cannot con¬ 
sider himself the owner of the image. The cinematograph is 
thus purified, in comparison to photography, of numerous 
fixations stemming from private appropriation. 

Projection and animation jointly accentuate the qualities 
of shadow and light involved in the photographic image. If 
the screen image has become impalpable, immaterial, it has, 
at the same time, acquired an increased corporeality (thanks 
to movement, as we shall see). The phenomenon, already 
photographic, of the corporealization of shadows is ampli¬ 
fied accordingly. Michotte, in the article previously cited, has 
drawn attention to this paradox: “We project on the screen 
no more than flecks of light, the dark parts having to be 
considered, from the physical point of view, as a sort of neg¬ 
ative, corresponding to those regions of the object that do 
not stimulate the retina. However, it is exactly the inverse 
that is produced in the perceptive field (of the spectator).” 

Cinematographic vision takes shape from the shadows 
that move on the screen. The substantialization is therefore 
directly connected to the density or, rather, the a-density of 
nonbeing, of the great negative emptiness of the shadow. If 
we add that the conditions of darkness, favorable to projec¬ 
tion, are correlatively favorable to the magic of the shadow 
at the same time as to a certain para-oneiric relaxation, we 
must note that the cinematograph is much more marked by 
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the quality of the shadow than is photography. At least it 
was so up until the arrival of color, and since then, it still 
hesitates between using shadow and pure reflection. Perhaps, 
let us say even without doubt, the quality of reflection will 
finally eat away that of the shadow. But despite the enrich¬ 
ment that color brings, the resistance of black and white is 
significant. Moreover, color cinema and black-and-white 
cinema are as much isotopes as isomers of one another. In 
view, then, of its chromatic possibilities, the cinematograph 
became part of the lineage of shadow spectacles, from the 
Javanese Wayang to Robertson (1763-1837). Now we can 
better grasp the relationship indicated above: from cavern 
to cavern, from the caves of Java, those of the Hellenic mys¬ 
teries, the mythical cave of Plato, up to the movie theaters, 
the fundamental shadows of the universe of doubles have 
been found lively and fascinating. 

We understand that even before 1914, a particular shadow 
technique appeared and took on the eloquent name of pho¬ 
tography. Like the art of the still photo, that of animated 
photography deals with, accentuates, and exaggerates shadow 
and light, but this time in accordance with increased means, 
artifice, and systematization. 30 The cameraman filters, chan¬ 
nels, or casts shadows and light in order to charge the image 
with maximum affective powers: “No horror can be so hor¬ 
rible, no beauty so enchanting, if really seen, as the horror 
or enchantment suggested by its shadow.” 31 Conversely, the 
cameraman can, in eliminating all traces of shadows, make 
radiant the soul and the spirituality of faces. At one extreme, 
the shadow can even be substituted for actors and play a pri¬ 
mary role in films. 32 At the other extreme, there suddenly 
appears the image of a universe that has lost its shadows 
and that, by that very loss, equally possesses the qualitative 
power of the double. Color, without changing the aesthetic 
nature of the image, orients it in a different direction: the 
quality of reflection becomes dominant. The cinema gains 
in enchantment, but loses in charm. 
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Finally, animation brings to light phenomena that were 
embryonic or even unknown in photography. Cinemato¬ 
graphic vision of oneself is much more moving and rich 
than photographic self-contemplation. Epstein said: “Is it 
not worthy of attention that on the screen no one resembles 
himself? That on the screen nothing resembles itself?” The 
same remark has already been made about hearing record¬ 
ings of our own voices, always strange, diat is, semiforeign. 
We are in fact gripped by the profound, contradictory feel¬ 
ing of our resemblance and our difference. We appear at the 
same time outside and identical to ourselves, me and not- 
me, that is, in the end, ego alter. “Whether for better or 
worse, the cinematograph, in its recording and reproduc¬ 
tion of a subject, always transforms it, re-creates it as a sec¬ 
ond personality, whose appearance can trouble one's consciousness 
to the point of leading it to ask: Who am 1? Where is my true 
identity ?” 33 

It happens that the double feeling of alterity and identity 
can be clearly perceptible, as in the attitude of the Iranian 
nomad who sees himself for the first time on the screen. He 
gets up and waves, exclaiming, “Look everyone, here I am.” 
In the space of an instant, from the greeting to the excla¬ 
mation “here I am,” he has managed to be astonished by his 
alien double, admire it, and at once proudly assimilate it. 
We are already able to divine this sentiment in the surprise 
and exclamations with which we greet our image on the 
screen. The first sign of doubling is indeed reacting, how¬ 
ever slighdy, to ourselves. Most often, we laugh, and the 
laughter indicates more than surprise. It is the polyvalent 
reaction of emotion. It can successively or at the same time 
signify childlike wonder, embarrassment, concealed shame, 
the sudden feeling of our own ridiculousness. Pride and 
shame, shame about this pride, irony about our candid ex¬ 
pression of wonder; in our auto-cinematographic laughter 
there is a complex of astonishment, admiration, embarrass¬ 
ment, strangeness. 
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Sometimes embarrassment and shame dominate diis com¬ 
plex. Epstein once again draws our attention to the fact that 
the screen reveals the “vulgarity of an attitude,... awkward¬ 
ness of a gesture, . . shame of a look.” 34 We often react, in 
fact, as if the extrasensory camera were able to tear off our 
socialized mask and uncover, before our eyes and those of 
others, our unavowed soul. Is this not demonstrated by the 
fact that, as soon as we are called before a photographic or 
film camera, we “pose,” that is, adjust a mask, our most hyp¬ 
ocritical mask: a smile or a look of dignity? 

Those pompous attitudes we assume in die cardboard 
cabins of fairground stalls, diose triumphant poses of urchins 
in Teheran, their foot on a friend on the ground, illustrate 
our desire to display ourselves in an image inflated to the 
proportions of our vanity. The pose equally tries to mask 
the fear and indmidation that arise due to the camera. It is 
the expression of this difficulty, this quasi-impossibility of 
being natural before an extrasensory gaze. (We have already 
cited the case where two witnesses for the prosecution were 
suddenly afraid to repeat their accusation before the Pathe- 
Journal cameraman.) Monsieur Caffary tells us that Iranian 
nomads, during the projection of a film that portrays them, 
straighten their clothing, take on a dignified pose. Is this not 
the pose that they were unable to assume when they were 
being filmed? At the same time as trying to make up for an 
awkwardness or a sloppiness, is it not dieir soul that they are 
attempting to disguise? Ultimately, have they not felt, just a 
little, the disquieting presence of the double, which is what 
shames them? 

For my part, I have strongly felt, on hearing myself on 
the radio and seeing myself on the screen, a brief, shameful 
embarrassment, as if my little Mr. Hyde had suddenly ap¬ 
peared before me. It is likely that in such cases, a kind of auto¬ 
ghostliness, related to autoscopic hallucination, is awakened. 
Of course the difference is essential: the hallucinatory dou¬ 
ble, although at the limit of normal perceptive phenomena, 
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is seen by a subject in a neurotic state. On the other hand, 
die auto-spectator sees himself in a psychologically normal 
state. So his double cannot cinematographically display its 
strangeness, its fantastic side, its fatality. It very rarely pro¬ 
vokes horror and only sometimes sorrow, as in those cases 
Epstein cites, like the one of Mary Pickford, who, “incred¬ 
ulous, disappointed, scandalized cried when she saw 
herself on the screen for the first time.” 35 There is no equiv¬ 
alence, dien, between auto-cinematographic experience and 
autoscopic vision, but the first can present the nascent char¬ 
acteristics of the second. 

Indeed, it is a double in the nascent state that reveals 
itself to our eyes on the screen; that is why, more than the 
double of hallucination, it is close to the double the child 
discovers in the mirror or the archaic person in the reflec¬ 
tion—strange and familiar, affable and protective, already 
slightly enhanced but not yet transcendent. That is why our 
ordinary reactions are richer in pleasure and wonder than in 
embarrassment and shame within the affective complex 
where the surrealistic surprise and disturbance of the dis¬ 
covery of the double are mixed with the realistic surprise 
and disturbance of the discovery of oneself. That is why the 
people filmed in the street by Lumiere cameramen rushed 
to the projection rooms. 

Another type of auto-cinematographic experience is that 
of the star. The star has two lives: that of his films and his 
real life. In fact, the first tends to command or take over the 
other one. It is as though stars, in their everyday life—and 
we will come back to this—are condemned to ape their cin¬ 
ema life devoted to love, dramas, holidays, games, and ad¬ 
ventures. 36 Their contracts even oblige them to imitate their 
screen personae, as if the latter possess the authenticity. The 
stars then feel themselves reduced to die state of specters who 
outwit boredom through “parties” and diversions, while their 
true human substance is sucked out by the camera; whence 
the spleen, depressions, blues that characterize Hollywood. 
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“It is you who are nothing but a shade; it is the phantom’s 
living lips that fondly smile at the love for him revealed [in 
the fan letter],” Adams, the star hero of Rene Clair’s novel 
murmurs to himself. 37 

The idea often comes up in Ramon Gomez de la Serna’s 
Movieland: “And the deceitful cocktails ... are poured pro¬ 
fusely every day to excite all those who have concluded 
that they are becoming ghosts and are driven to despair.” A 
star says: “Screen figures!... I feel as though I were doomed 
to be a shadow without a soul.” And again: ‘“You are not 
interested in the hereafter?’ Edna Blake asked Elsa. ‘No. 
Poised as we are, half way between shadow and reality, we 
know no hereafter.’” 38 

An admirable reply, which suddenly gives us insight into 
the profound nature of the cinematograph, like the pro¬ 
found nature of the afterlife: memory, intermediary between 
shadow and reality. Which also reveals that the magnification 
of the double can devalue our real life. In the apologue of 
Silenus to Midas, the discourse of Croesus, the myth of the 
cave, it is we who become ghosts in comparison to ghosts 
who have ceased to be mortal. In the same way, before the 
cinematographic double , charged with an affective-magical mag¬ 
nification, the flesh-and-blood spectator perhaps feels that 
he is going to “see the positive proofs of a world whose end¬ 
less negative he will always resume.” In this sense, in Paul 
Valery’s admirable formulation, the cinematograph “criti¬ 
cizes life.” 39 

A hint of reverie, imagination, anticipation, is sometimes 
enough for the moving cinematic image to be suddenly ex¬ 
alted to the mythic dimensions of the universe of doubles 
and death. Let us consider the cinema of the future imagined 
in science fiction. We see the ultimate myth of cinematog¬ 
raphy take shape, which is at the same time its original 
myth. The total cinema , which catapults into the unfathom¬ 
able future that which is in embryo in the very nucleus of 
the image, reveals its latent powers. 
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The first wave of science fiction begins by conferring all 
the sensory characteristics on projected images. Aldous 
Huxley describes, in Brave New World , the singing, speak¬ 
ing, synthetic film, in color, stereoscopic, scented. All the 
spectators’ senses are enticed by the “feelies.” 

This timid science fiction is only one or two steps ahead 
of CinemaScope. More interesting are the imaginings that 
utterly get rid of the room and project the cinema into “the 
beautiful screen that the sky offers us, the night. We look 
for an inventor who can bring this idea to life.” 40 After Rene 
Clair, in 1931, Dovzhenko prophesied a cinema without a 
screen, where die spectator would take part in the film as if 
he were at the center of the cinematic action. 41 In the mean¬ 
time, Barjavel imagines the credits for a film of Sinbad the 
Sailor projected into the sky. The spectators recline in their 
seats. Waves are born, and die. In the waves a ball swells up, 
opens, and blossoms into a lotus flower. “At the heart of the 
flower squats the roc. It rises, spreads its immense wings, 
and circles the room three times. A tiny man hangs from 
one of its legs, which are larger than a thousand-year-old 
oak.” Better still, Barjavel describes the telecinema of the 
future: “Waves will carry the images throughout space. Re¬ 
ceiving sets will materialize them at will.” 42 And Henry 
Poulaille: “Tomorrow the image will be before us, 
woven from threads of luminous rays, without the aid of the 
screen, staggering.” 43 

At this stage of oneiric science fantasy, the world of film 
has already become, very precisely, the world of spirits or 
ghosts, much as it appears in a great number of archaic 
mythologies: an aerial world, winch omnipresent spirits navi¬ 
gate. The screen has dissolved into space. Ghosts are every¬ 
where. But let the imagination go even further or, rather, let 
it rediscover its source, and the ghosts are brought back 
down to earth. They are among us, corporeal specters, iden¬ 
tical to ourselves. It is in its pure archaism, in its chimerical 
presence in the midst of the real world, that the total cinema 
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finally doubles our universe. The evolution of the cinema will 
be complete “when it is able to present us with characters in 
the round, colored and perhaps scented; when these charac¬ 
ters free themselves from the screen and from the darkness of 
the theaters to go and walk in public spaces and the apart¬ 
ments of each and every person” 44 —like the men and women 
of the Island of Morel, like the lions cinematographico- 
psychologically projected in Ray Bradbury’s all-too-perfect 
nursery. 45 

This imagining is not random. This is proved by the fact 
that it is modeled fairly accurately on the mythic archetype 
that the genius of Villiers de l’Isle Adam was able to dream 
up, taking off from the inventions of Edison, even before 
the birth of the Kinetograph. In Tomorrow’s Eve, the “sor¬ 
cerer of Menlo Park” creates a perfect copy—except on the 
level of foolishness, which is the inimitable peculiarity of 
man—of the superb and foolish Alicia Clary. 46 This radiant 
double, Hadaly, is of the same essence as the Faustine of 
Bioy Casares. Within seventy years, dreams that preceded 
the cinema and the dream of the cinematic end of man meet 
in the world of doubles. This world rediscovers its original 
charm and even exalts its essential magical quality: a world 
of immortality—that is, a world of the dead. 

As a little boy said to Max Jacob, “They make the cinema 
with dead people. They take dead people and make them 
walk and that’s cinema.” 47 The dead are incarnated, what is 
more, naturally, in Barjavel’s total cinema. “The ghosts of 
great men will precede memorial processions. The image of 
the Bastille will drive each Fourteenth of July back into the 
heart of Paris. On the battlefields, impalpable Bayards 
will lead hesitant men to heroic ends.” 48 

But we are not yet at the end of our journey. This doubled 
world finds itself trying to absorb the real world. In Movie- 
land’s new invention, the spirits of the spectators will be 
sucked in through the absorbing funnel of the projector of 
reality. 49 The sleeping bodies remain in the theater, under 
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the surveillance of police officers. Just as the occultist pho¬ 
tograph “drains” the living, the total cinema will draw out 
our own double to make it live an organized collective dream. 
Morel’s invention is still more grandiose. It is to suppress 
death that the brilliant Morel has entirely “sucked” the liv¬ 
ing onto his island, committed, from then on, to eternity. 50 
Total cinema, which finally engulfs humans in its impalpa¬ 
ble and concrete, unreal and real substance, in the midst of 
tragic, playful, and eternal adventures, merges death and 
immortality in the same act. 

Morel’s invention proposes the final cinematographic 
myth: the absorption of man into tire universe of doubles 
so that—at last—eternity saves him just as he is. This way, 
it shows us that if the latent myth of the cinematograph is 
immortality, the total cinematograph is itself a variant of 
imaginary immortality. Is it not in this common source, the 
image, the reflection, the shadow, that the first and ultimate 
refuge against death lies? 


The Birdy 

The image. The Lumiere cinematograph carries within it 
all the powers that, since time immemorial, men have attrib¬ 
uted to the image. There is, even only in the strict reflection 
of nature, something more than nature. The cinematograph 
enhances the real, transfigures it without transforming it, 
through its own automatic power, which some people have 
named photogenie, as one could have spoken in the past of 
the soporific power of opium. This photogenic power cov¬ 
ers the whole field extending from the image to the double, 
from subjective emotions to magical alienations. Effectively, 
the Lumiere cinematograph, limited as it is, is already a 
microcosm of total cinema, which is in a sense the complete 
resurrection of tire universe of doubles. It animates shadows 
that bear the magic of immortality as well as the terrors of 
death. But, in fact, these tricks and these powers are in a 
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nascent, embryonic, atrophied, unconscious state. They are 
the extreme phenomena of auto-cinematographic vision, of photo¬ 
graphic or cinematic occultism, of the mythology of total cinema 
that allows us to shed light on the undifferentiated complex of 
normal phenomena. Reciprocally, normal phenomena—that 
is, the curiosity and pleasure attached to cinematographic 
projections precisely intended for this pleasure and curios¬ 
ity—allow us to divine their magical potentialities. The dou¬ 
ble is potentially there, invisible on the screen, in a viral 
state, to use Malraux’s word. It needs only the naive look of 
the archaic person, a little abandon on our part, in order to 
reveal it. 

Photography was already the chemical Saint John the 
Baptist for a cinematograph that delivered the image from 
its chains, purified it of the fetishizations into which every en¬ 
counter between pleasure and private appropriation hardened, 
and brought it the movement of life. The cinematograph is 
truly the image in the elementary and anthropological state 
of the shadow-reflection. It revives, in the twentieth century, 
the originary double. It is an anthropological marvel, precisely 
in this capacity to project as spectacle an image perceived as an 
exact reflection of real life. 

We understand then that all the currents of past inven¬ 
tions were naturally directed toward it. We can get a sense 
of why it was not necessary to change the device to allow its 
prodigious future developments. The cinematograph was a 
necessary and sufficient machine to give focus to divergent inves¬ 
tigations, then to effect its own transformation into cinema. 

It necessarily carried this transformation within itself. 
For the cine-eye, the cine-mirror of Lumiere, was only to 
be a trend, like Vertov’s cine-eye. The cinematograph was to he 
only a unique and brief moment of transition when the realist 
fidelity of reflection and the virulence of human powers of projec¬ 
tion were in equilibrium. Something else had to be born. And 
this something else was precisely implicated in this force pro¬ 
jected in the image and capable of taking it as far as the magic 
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of immortality. The most astonishing magical-affective com¬ 
plex, enclosed in the image, had to try to free itself, to clear 
its own way toward the imaginary. Effectively, the cine¬ 
matograph changed its form according to an astounding 
half-affective, half-magical process. A remarkable thing took 
place: “The strange exaltation of the power proper to im¬ 
ages in its turn improvised spectacles that were buried away 
in the invisible.” 51 The birdy, always promised in vain by the 
photographer, was about to come out at last. 




Metamorphosis of the 
Cinematograph into Cinema 


T here were investigations not only into the movements 
of bipeds, quadrupeds, and birds at the origins of the 
cinematograph, but also into the charm of the image, of 
the shadow and reflection. This charm takes command of a 
device essentially destined for spectacle. The flow of inven¬ 
tions that meandered right through the nineteenth century 
has now found a bed and settles there. The device and the 
system of projection stabilize. As early as the Exposition of 
1900, the cinematograph apparently had at its disposal the 
technical means necessary to enlarge the image to the 
dimensions of the giant and even circular screen (the Cine- 
cosmorama of Grimoin-Sanson and Baron’s Cinematorama), 
to enrich it with sound (the talking films of Baron in 1898, 
the Phonorama, the Phono-Cinema-Theatre, cinephonog- 
raphy, and so on), to present it in color—in short, to pre¬ 
sent a more faithful and more complete reflection of things. 1 
But it will set aside these foreseeable developments for sev¬ 
eral decades in order to effect an unexpected, unbelievable 
transformation. This evolution—revolution, we will soon 
call it—involves not the filming device, but, as Arlaud says, 
the way in which it is used. 2 


47 
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Ontogenesis 

An extraordinary metamorphosis, which goes, nevertheless, 
almost unnoticed. For—among other reasons—those who 
effect the transition from the cinematograph to the cinema 
are not honorable professionals, certified thinkers, or emi¬ 
nent artists, but bricoleurs, autodidacts, failures, fakes, en¬ 
tertainers. For fifteen years, in making films, they make the 
cinema, without worrying about art other than as a pomp¬ 
ous justification for the curious. The revolution that these, 
anonymous people effect, in isolation and simultaneously, 
through little tricks, naive ideas, and booby traps, is the fruit 
of an obscure pressure, quasi-unconscious, but, for this very 
reason, profound and necessary. 

It is in fact impossible to pinpoint the paternity of the 
cinema to one name, one man, one country: in England, in 
France, in Italy, in the United States, in Denmark, in Swe¬ 
den, in Germany, in Russia, everywhere films are produced, 
almost the same discoveries spring up. As Sadoul has shown, 
before Griffith and even Porter, Melies and the English film¬ 
makers at Brighton invent the first techniques. The latter 
are reinvented on multiple occasions. Montage is the prod¬ 
uct of twenty-five years of inventions and reinventions, audac¬ 
ity and luck, in order at last to find its master, Eisenstein. 

Sparked off by bricoleurs, the metamorphosis blossoms 
after the 1914-18 war with expressionism and the German 
Kammerspiel and, in 1925, the year of Battleship Potemkin, 
the ascendance of Soviet film. 

But as soon as it passes from the entertainer’s hands of 
Melies, the Brighton photographers, and directors like Zecca 
into the enclave reserved to artists, the cinema, ignored until 
then, finds itself annexed by the avant-gardes of aesthetics. 

Retrospectively, in the same way that we look for ances¬ 
tors and a lineage for someone elevated, we baptized as art 
the alchemy of the studio at Montreuil; this art Canudo 
identified as the seventh, and we forgot its common origins, 
that is, the nature of the cinema. 
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Certainly an art was born, but at the same time as an art, 
much more than an art. To recognize this art, we must con¬ 
sider what precedes, foreshadows, and effects its birth; to 
understand the cinema, we must follow the transition from 
the cinematograph to the cinema, without prejudging the 
intimate or ultimate essence of the total phenomenon, of 
the ontogenesis that occurs. 

How does the birth of the cinema come about? One 
name lets us crystallize the whole mutation: Melies, that 
great naive Homer. What kind of mutation is it? Is it the 
passage from the animated photograph taken from real life 
to scenes of the spectacular? It is believed we can sum up 
Melies’s contribution—and Melies himself believed this— 
by saying that he launched film “along the path toward the¬ 
atrical spectacle.” But, by its very nature and from its first 
appearance, the cinematograph was essentially spectacle: it 
displayed what it shot to spectators, for spectators, and in 
this way implied the theatricality that it was to subsequently 
develop with mise-en-scene. Moreover, the first Kineto- 
scope films were already presenting boxing matches, music 
hall shows, little playlets. The cinematograph itself, from 
its first day, showed Varroseur arrose (the waterer watered). 
So scenic “spectacularity” appeared at the same time as the 
cinematograph. 

It is true that in inventing the mise-en-scene of cinema, 
Melies even more profoundly committed film to the “path 
toward theatrical spectacle.” It is, however, not in theatri¬ 
cality but through it that we must look for the source and 
the essence of the great mutation. 

Special effects and the fantastic are the two faces of the 
revolution that Melies brings about. A revolution within the 
spectacle, but one that transforms it. Moreover, the histori¬ 
ans know this. They marvel at the “great Melies,” “whose 
magic spells actually constituted the germs of the cinema’s 
syntax, language, and means of expression.” 3 But if they 
marvel at it, they are not at all astonished that instead of 
increasing the realist fidelity of its image by enlarging it (the 
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giant or circular screen), endowing it with sound and color 
as the Exposition of 1900 heralded, from 1896, the cine¬ 
matograph involved itself in phantasmagoria. Effectively, 
the fantastic immediately sprang up from the most realis¬ 
tic of machines, and Melies’s unreality was deployed as fla¬ 
grantly as was the reality of the Lumiere brothers. 

Absolute lack of realism (Melies) answers absolute real¬ 
ism (Lumiere). An admirable antithesis that Elegel would 
have loved, from which the cinema was to be born and 
developed, the cinema that is a fusion of the Lumiere cine¬ 
matograph and the Melies fairy play. 4 


The Metamorphosis 

In the same year, 1898, in Paris and Brighton, Melies, with 
La caveme maudite (The Cave of the Demons), Reve d’artiste 
(The Artist’s Dream), Les quatre tetes embarrassantes (The Four 
Troublesome Heads), and Dedoublement cabalistique (The Triple 
Lady), and G. A. Smith, with The Corsican Brothers and Pho¬ 
tographing a Ghost, introduce the ghost and the double into 
film by superimposition and double or multiple exposures. 

This trick, which Melies ranked fourth among the vari¬ 
ous techniques in his major text of 1907, “Cinematographic 
Views,” 5 immediately inspires imitation, and doubles prolif¬ 
erate on screens: doubles of the dead (ghosts) as of the liv¬ 
ing, doubles to the power of two in the case of a phantom 
twin as in The Corsican Brothers. Specters spring up in super¬ 
imposition with disturbing spontaneity as if to inscribe the 
cinematograph unequivocally in the lineage of the shadow 
spectacles of Father Kircher and Robertson. Indeed, the 
magic lantern enlightens us with its magic and illuminates 
its magic with our understanding. One year after its birth, 
the cinematograph follows in the footsteps of this “little 
machine” that delights in skeletons and ghosts and “makes 
us see in the darkness, on a white wall, a number of hideous 
specters, in such a way that those who do not know the 
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secret believe that it is done through magical art.” 6 So true 
is this that the shadow, any shadow, immediately summons 
up fantasy and surreality. The sudden apparition of the ghostly 
opens up the magic enclosed in the “charm of the image.” 

The ghost is not a simple efflorescence. It plays a genetic 
and structural role. It is remarkable that where the genesis 
of the cinema occurs, in Brighton and in Paris, the double 
is immediately summoned up, mobilized, and provides the 
point of departure for one of the key techniques of film: 
superimposition. 7 

We have given ghostly superimposition and doubling 
pride of place because they have for us the familiar traits of 
that “magic” already evoked, but also because they possess 
the characteristics proper to the new world of the cinema: 
they are tricks whose effect is first of all fantastic, but that subse¬ 
quently go on to become techniques of realist expression. They 
integrate in an amalgam where Melies adds his original for¬ 
mulas to those of the Theatre Robert-Houdin and the magic 
lantern. They are part of this systematic insertion of trick 
effects into the heart of the cinematograph. They are a part 
of this cluster of illusions that, once the fantastic recedes, will 
constitute the elementary and essential rhetoric of all film. 

In fact, all Melies’s conjuring tricks take root in key tech¬ 
niques of the art of film, including, and above all even, the 
art of documentary and newsreels. Superimposition, the 
close-up, the fade, the dissolve, are, so to speak, the distilled 
products of the imaginings of Star Film. 8 

Historians—even the Anglo-Saxons—are aware of the 
genetic importance of Melies. But these same historians are 
like half-dumbfounded, half-shrewd spectators who would 
have gone backstage to find out how things were done. 
“Tricks, these are tricks, only tricks.” And in turn address¬ 
ing the public, they solemnly announce: “These little magic 
formulas actually constitute the germs of the syntax, lan¬ 
guage, and means of expression which enabled the cinema 
to translate the reality of life.” 
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They know that these tricks changed the soul of the cin¬ 
ema, but they know nothing of the soul of these “tricks.” 
Sadoul’s sentence, cited once again, evades the true question 
while posing it. How were simple tricks, unbelievable fairy 
plays, able to play this driving, genetic, and structural role? 
Why, in what way, did they revolutionize the cinematograph? 
How is it that the father of a new language and art was only 
an entertainer who hid a pigeon up his sleeve? Why did such 
small and comical machinations have such great and mov¬ 
ing effects? Why does the cinema go by way of these “magic 
spells” in order to be able “to translate the reality of life”? 

We should first of all examine the common nature of 
Melies’s various tricks. They are those of the theater of fan¬ 
tasy and the magic lantern: although enriched by innova¬ 
tions, they all aim for effects that are pi-ecisely magical and 
fantastic, to use once again the terms associated with these 
spectacles that preceded the cinema and that have nour¬ 
ished it. 

Magical and fantastic, these tricks, like these spectacles, 
are of the same family as sorcery or occultism, Prestidigi¬ 
tation, like sorcery, produces apparitions, disappearances, 
and metamorphoses. But the sorcerer is believed to be a 
sorcerer, whereas the conjurer is known to be a trickster. 
Conjuring spectacles, like Melies’s tricks, are decadent and 
fairground offspring in which the fantastic has ceased to be 
taken literally. The fantastic, nevertheless, constitutes the 
lifeblood of these spectacles. And, although aestheticized 
and devalued, it is the magical vision of the world that is 
perpetuated through them. 

We still cannot provide the essential characteristics of 
this magical vision of the world, for the cinema will illu¬ 
minate them as they will illuminate it. Let us make it clear 
in the meantime that we are referring to magic not as an 
essence, but as a certain stage and certain states of the human 
mind. If, in order to describe it, we refer to the vision of the 
archaic world, it is because there alienation is manifest, 
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fetishized. If, furthermore, we grant a preeminence to the 
archaic vision of death, it is because no empirical veneer, 
none of the sludge of reality, prevents us from considering 
its fantastic nature. 

In the preceding chapter, the study of the image- 
reflection led us to one of the two poles of magic: the dou¬ 
ble. It stopped at that moment where the image remains a 
faithful mirror and is not yet transformed under the flux of 
desire, of fear, or the dream. Yet the universe of magic is not 
only populated by shadows and ghosts: it is, in essence, open 
to all metamorphoses. All that is fantastic comes back finally 
to the double and to metamorphosis. 9 

In the archaic worldview, all metamorphoses are possible 
and effective within an immense fluid relationship where liv¬ 
ing or active things that are not enclosed in the prisons of 
objectivity and identity bathe. Metamorphosis triumphs over 
death and becomes renaissance. Death-renaissance is a second 
immortality, parallel and related to the survival of the dou¬ 
ble. Doubles move freely in the universe of metamorphoses, 
and the latter is animated by spirits, that is to say, doubles. 

Metamorphoses have remained alive and active in child¬ 
hood fairy tales, in the tales and fantastic stories of young 
children, and, on the other hand, in prestidigitation, which, 
although reduced to exhibition at fairs, is precisely a magi¬ 
cal art, not only of transfers from the visible to the invisible 
and vice versa (apparitions, vanishings), but also, and above 
all, of transmutations and transformations. 

Now, if we go back to Melies, that is, to the transition 
from the cinematograph to the cinema, not only do we find 
prestidigitation (trick effects) with the resulting fairy play at the 
origin of his films, but we discover that the first trick, the opera¬ 
tive act, even, that initiates the transformation of the cinemato¬ 
graph into cinema is a metamorphosis. 

At the end of 1896 (in October, Sadoul surmises)—that 
is, scarcely one year after the first presentation of the cine¬ 
matograph—Melies, like any Lumiere cameraman, films the 
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Place de l’Opera. The film gets jammed, then, after a min¬ 
ute, starts running again. In the meantime, the scene has 
changed; the horse-drawn Madeleine-Bastille trolleybus has 
given way to a hearse. New pedestrians traverse the field 
taken in by the camera. Projecting the film, Melies suddenly 
sees a trolleybus transformed into a hearse, men changed 
into women. “The substitution trick had been discovered.” 10 

In 1897, the year when “he becomes conscious of his 
mission,” as they say in the naively definitive language that 
biographers affect, 11 Melies exploits the process. The first 
transformations meet with great success (Le manoir du dia- 
ble [The Devil's Manor], Le diahle au couvent [The Sign of the 
Cross], Cendrillon [Cinderella], Faust et Marguerite [Faust and 
Marguerite], Le carrefour de I’ope'ra, Magie diabolique [Black 
Art]). As one “effect leads to another,” Melies seeks and finds 
new processes, and only then goes on to employ the machin¬ 
ery and prestidigitation of the Theatre Robert-Houdin and 
the magic lantern. Still with the aim of creating fantasy, he 
will invent the lap dissolve and the tracking shot. 

There is no doubt about it: the fairy play and the fantas¬ 
tic, the magical vision of the universe, and the technical pro¬ 
cesses of the cinema merge in their nascent state in the genius 
of Melies. More precisely still, metamorphosis was not only 
chronologically the first effect, but the essential one. 

Ten years later and after many many tricks, Melies still 
emphasized the fundamental role of metamorphosis in dis¬ 
tinguishing films according to two categories, one of com¬ 
posed subjects or genre scenes and the other of so-called 
transformation views. But it is not in the first category that he 
innovated and became famous. Edison had already dreamed 
of making film into a sort of mirror of the music hall pro¬ 
duction. Melies leaped headfirst through the looking glass 
held out by Edison and the Lumiere brothers and landed in 
the universe of Lewis Carroll. The great revolution was not 
only the appearance of the double in the magic mirror of 
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the screen, but also this crossing through the mirror. If orig¬ 
inally, essentially, the Lumiere cinematograph is doubling, 
the cinema of Melies is originally, essentially, metamorpho¬ 
sis. But by the same token, we can grasp the profound con¬ 
tinuity at the heart of this profound difference. In the same 
way that in magical vision there is continuity and syncretic 
unity from the double to metamorphosis, the dual nature of 
die cinematographic image already summoned or let us pre¬ 
view the fantastic world of metamorphosis. Whence the 
almost immediate transition from one to the other. “The 
magician’s wand is in every camera and the eye of Merlin 
the Magician turned into a lens.” 12 Or, rather, the eye of 
Merlin the Magician only turned into a lens when Melies 
the magician’s lens turned into Merlin. 


The Other Metamorphosis: Time 

Tricks, the supernatural, the fantastic, metamorphosis, are 
so many faces of die same Meliesian reality that transforms 
the cinematograph into cinema. But after Melies, the domain 
of the fantastic and of the supernatural shrinks: the tricks 
lose their conjuring powers. And above all, although meta¬ 
morphosis was the driving force behind die transition, it 
was not its indispensable means. This revolution that Melies 
admirably symbolizes was not the work of Melies alone and 
does not end with Melies alone. 

Like their respective political histories, the evolutionary 
(English) phenomenon and the revolutionary (French) phe¬ 
nomenon confront each other. In the first case, there is a 
continuum of small qualitative mutations; in the other, a rad¬ 
ical transfiguration. But in both cases, as Sadoul has shown, 
the same techniques emerge. 

Once again we note that these discoveries are simultane¬ 
ous, spontaneous, that is, necessary. We also note that the 
history of the cinema could possibly have done without 
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Melies, but that the magic of metamorphoses, although not 
necessary, proved at any rate sufficient to create the cinema. 
On the one hand Melies, the magician, puts the cinemato¬ 
graph into a hat to pull out the cinema. But on tire other 
hand, in Brighton, brain waves of fantasy are empirically 
grafted onto film and transform it from within, slowly and 
imperceptibly. The cinema is produced not only from the 
action of the magic of metamorphoses, but by undergoing 
an internal, profound metamorphosis. For us, it is a ques¬ 
tion of reciprocally illuminating the evolutionary and the 
revolutionary phenomenon. 

The techniques of the cinema—the differentiation of 
shots according to the distance from the camera to the ob¬ 
ject, camera movements, use of sets, special lighting effects, 
fades, dissolves, superimposition, and so on—are joined, or 
rather combine, and take on their meaning in the supreme 
technique: montage. Our aim here is not to take an inventory 
or examine, in the manner of a catalog, these techniques or 
formulas, which have been very well described elsewhere. 13 
Moreover, we will have the opportunity to turn our atten¬ 
tion to each of them successively. What is important is to 
bring to light their revolutionary and structural traits. 

Film stops being an animated photograph to break up 
into an infinity of heterogeneous animated photographs or 
shots. But, at the same time, it becomes a system of animated 
photographs that has acquired new spatial and temporal 
characteristics. 

Time in the cinematograph was precisely real chrono¬ 
logical time. The cinema, by contrast, expurgates and breaks 
up chronology; it puts temporal fragments in harmony and 
continuity according to a particular rhythm, which is one 
not of action but of images of action. Montage unites and 
arranges the discontinuous and heterogeneous succession of 
shots in a continuum. It is this rhythm that, starting from a 
temporal series of tiny, chopped-up morsels, reconstitutes a 
new, fluid time. 
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This fluid time is subject to strange compressions and 
elongations. It is endowed with several speeds and eventu¬ 
ally reverse motion. Films expand and slow down the intense 
moments that streak across real life like a flash of lightning. 
“What happens in ten seconds you can hold on the screen 
for one hundred and twenty seconds,” said Epstein. Lovers’ 
looks, catastrophes, collisions, explosions, and other supreme 
moments tend to bring time to a standstill. By contrast, empty 
moments, secondary episodes, are compressed to die point 
of volatilization. Certain special effects related to accelera¬ 
tion even literally represent time’s flight: calendar leaves 
flying away, clock hands spinning around. Moreover, a funda¬ 
mental technique, the fade, functions to dissolve a great deal 
of time by implying it, like suspension points, little pearls of 
time that fall, or rather dark dwarf stars, which compress 
within them the density of a nebula. 

Compression and expansion of time are general principles 
and effects of the cinema that are put into practice even in the 
speed of shooting the images. Time is literally cheated by 
what we call accelerated and slow motion. Fast and slow 
motion are not uniquely destined to render visible and sci¬ 
entifically analyzable what the excess or insufficiency of nat¬ 
ural speed kept invisible. Like the superimposition and the 
fade, they take their place among the tricks with fantastic or 
comic effect and, at the same time, among the elementary 
techniques that govern the universe of the cinema. They re¬ 
flect, at the level of recording tire image, the great meta¬ 
morphosis of time by compression and dilation. 

This metamorphosis in time entails a metamorphosis of 
the universe itself, which generally goes by unnoticed, but 
which fast and slow motion, in their optical exaggeration, ren¬ 
der perceptible. In fast motion, the life of flowers is Shake¬ 
spearean, said Cendrars. 14 

In fact, a page from Epstein admirably expresses it for us. 
The acceleration of time vivifies and spiritualizes: “Thus, 
crystals begin to vegetate ... plants become animals, choose 
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their light and their support, express their vitality in ges¬ 
tures.” The slowing down of time mortifies and materializes: 

For example, human appearance finds itself deprived, in 
good part, of its spirituality. Thought is extinguished from 
the glance.... In gestures, awkwardness—a sign of will, the 
price of liberty—disappears, absorbed by the infallible grace 
of animal instinct. The whole of man is no more than a 
being of smooth muscles, swimming in a dense environ¬ 
ment, where deep currents still carry along and fashion this 
clear descendant of ancient marine animal life, of the mother 
waters. Slowed down still more, every living substance 
returns to its fundamental viscosity, lets its basic colloidal 
nature rise to its surface.... 

Something whose essence remains completely inaccessi¬ 
ble to us is found to be sometimes angel and sometimes 
beast, sometimes plant and sometimes mineral, according 
to the conditions of time and space in which it appears. ls 

Thus fast and slow motion, by exaggerating the fundamen¬ 
tal fluidity of cinematic time, give rise to a universe that is 
itself fluid, where everything undergoes metamorphosis. 

Can we not assume a kinship between this metamorpho¬ 
sis and Melies’s fantastic metamorphosis? 

Cinematic time is not only compressible and expandable. 
It is reversible. It flows unhindered from the present to the 
past, often byway of the fade, which then compresses time— 
no longer time that is passing, but time that has passed. In 
the same way that it makes us move forward, the long fade 
to black or dissolve drat precedes the coming of memory 
makes us move back in time. The fade certainly conveys to 
the spectator “that the pictures shown are not those of real 
objects but of images of the mind.” 16 Effectively, the longer 
it lasts, the more it gives a visionary character to the process 
of recollection, analogous in this way to the usual symbolic 
methods of introducing memory: soft focus, whirlpools, 
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swirls, and the like. But, at the same time as it points to its 
mental nature, the fade corporealizes vision until the latter 
achieves the objectivity and actuality of present temporality. 
Soft focus and fade are at the mental turning point between 
the present and the past: directly afterward, the past be¬ 
comes solid, present. Thus their function in these cases is to 
smooth the transition to facilitate a reversal of time that West¬ 
ern minds only cautiously accept. By contrast, Japanese films 
often evoke the past without transitions: present and past 
are juxtaposed without a break; they are of the same essence. 

The flashback and cutback, with or without fades, show 
us the normal character, obvious at the cinema, of the inser¬ 
tion of the past into present temporality, and, except for rare 
exceptions where the memory is kept in soft focus, 17 mem¬ 
ories are made present. The past and die present are of the 
same time. 

This time, which makes the past present, conjoindy makes 
the present past: if past and present merge in the cinema, it 
is also because, as we have already seen, die presence of the 
image has already, implicidy, the moving character of the past. 
Time in film is not so much the present as a past-present. 

The art of montage culminates precisely in parallel 
actions, the flashback and cutback, that is, the cocktail of pasts 
and presents in the one same temporality. Indeed, since The 
Power and the Glory, there have been numerous films begin¬ 
ning with their ending, in a moment of meditation where 
the whole of the past reemerges, and that exploit the ability 
of the cinema to play on multiple registers of time ( Lejour 
se leve [Daybreak], Le diable au corps [The Devil in the Flesh], 
and others). 18 

It is undoubtedly a quality of the cinematic image to ac¬ 
tualize die past—to recuperate it, as Etienne Souriau says— 
better than any other art has been able to do. 19 The idea that 
the past does not dissolve but takes refuge somewhere is 
there in every souvenir, as we have seen. Magic gives body 
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to it. This past that flees and remains is the world of doubles: 
of the dead. Between the subjective quality of the image- 
memory and the alienated quality of the survival of specters 
slides a myth that blossoms in the modern science fiction 
novel, which is the search for lost time. The psychological 
writer searches for lost time in the depths of his soul, in the 
mental source of memory. The adventure writer searches 
for it somewhere in the ethers, and with a camera. 

Numerous science fiction stories have as their subject 
the cinematic recovery of time, to the point of recapturing an 
incorruptible fragment of the past. Elie Faure develops an 
analogous vision when he imagines the inhabitants of a dis¬ 
tant planet, living at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
sending us by missile a film that would make us actual wit¬ 
nesses. This recovery of the fleeting past is of the same 
essence as the immortality realized by the invention of 
Morel. 20 At its limit, then, time in the cinema jointly opens 
onto the magic of the double and that of metamorphoses. 

The desire to go back in time made its call heard from 
the first Lumiere sessions in the strangest way. The projec¬ 
tionist’s arm spontaneously, unconsciously, finds itself moved, 
as soon as the screening is over, by an astonishing desire: 
to show the film backward. Already at the Musee Grevin, 
Emile Reynaud had amused himself by inverting the move¬ 
ment of the praxinoscope. Already in 1895, Louis Lumiere 
had created the first retroactive film, La charcuterie mecan- 
ique (The Mechanical Butcher), in which a pig comes out of a 
machine that takes in sausages. 

Mesguisch tells us how, in the course of a triumphant 
tour in the United States, before a crowd filled with wonder, 
he suddenly had the supreme inspiration, the “wait and I’ll 
show you,” the height of cinematic exaltation: to show the 
film backward. Since then the trick has been ceaselessly 
imitated. Like the myth of the cinematic search for lost 
time, it exalts and exaggerates what is the very essence of 
the cinema: the movement in all directions and at different 
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speeds through a time “reduced to the rank of a dimension 
analogous to [that] of space,” where present and past are 
identical. 21 

Equivocal time: some variations of speed or of move¬ 
ment, and here it is transforming the universe according 
to the magic of metamorphoses and even going so far as to 
reverse the course of the world, bringing sausages back to 
their state of pig. Magical time, in a sense. But, in another 
sense, psychological time, that is, subjective, affective time 
whose dimensions—past, future, present—are found undif¬ 
ferentiated, in osmosis, as in the human mind, where past 
memory, the imaginary future, and the lived moment are 
simultaneously present and merged. This Bergsonian duree, 
this indefinable lived experience—it is the cinema that 
defines them. 


Metamorphosis of Space 

At the same time as the metamorphosis of time, the cinema 
brought about the metamorphosis of space by getting the 
camera moving and endowing it with ubiquity. The camera 
leaves its immobility behind with the pan and the tracking 
shot. The latter, invented at the same time by Promio in 
Venice, by Melies in Uhomme a la tete de caoutchouc (The 
Man with the Rubber Head), and by the Brighton filmmakers, 
is brought up to date by Pastrone in 1913 in Cabiria. The 
camera loses its rigidity, becomes progressively more flexi¬ 
ble to the point of the extreme acrobatic agility of Murnau’s 
The Last Laugh (1925). At the same time as these continuous 
movements take place, the camera leaps in discontinuous 
bounds, or changes of angle, whether on the same object or 
moving from object to object (long shot, medium shot, 
medium close shot, close-up, shot/reaction shot, and so on). 

From now on it goes everywhere, perches and nestles 
where no human eye has ever been able to perch or nestle. 
It leaps from the cabin of the truck onto the wheel spinning 
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around, from the wheel to the rock that overhangs the road; 
it takes flight, falls back to ground level, and goes under a 
locomotive. It can position itself in any angle of one same 
place, in no matter what point in space. It even breaks 
through the infinite ocean of the interstellar night, as in the 
first, unforgettable images of Superman. The whole layout of 
the film studios is designed to allow ubiquity, like the houses 
visited by the limping devil, but better still, dwellings are 
deprived of their roofs and gutted. 22 

This spatial ubiquity, which complements temporal ubiq¬ 
uity (movement in a reversible time), is for Agel what is 
“most fascinating at the cinema.” 23 Most constant and obvi¬ 
ous in any case. It has been said that it is the role of the cam¬ 
era to transgress the unity of place. The film, at the level of 
the shot as at the level of the montage as a whole, is a system 
of complete ubiquity that allows the spectator to be transported to 
any point in time and space. 

Let us note diat neither the spectator thus transported 
nor the screen moves: it is the objects drat we effectively see 
moving on the screen according to the advances, retreats, 
and leaps of the camera. They appear and disappear, expand 
and shrink, pass from the microscopic to the macroscopic, 
and so the optical effect of ubiquity is the metamorphosis of 
objects. The screen is literally a magician’s handkerchief, a 
crucible where everything is transformed, appears, and van¬ 
ishes. We can immediately grasp the strange yet indubitable 
kinship that can exist between these elementary effects of 
the cinema, unknown to die Lumiere cinematograph, and the 
tricks, apparitions, disappearances, substitutions, and mag¬ 
nifications of G. A. Smith and, above all, Melies. What dis¬ 
tinguishes the fantastic from the realist film is that in the first 
case we perceive the metamorphosis, whereas in the second 
we experience it without perceiving it. But sometimes, on 
the other hand, a naive look is enough for us to be struck by 
the apparent (that is, real on die screen) movement of 
things. “Show an uneducated man a pan of a house,” says 
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M. Sellers, “and he will tell you that he has seen the build¬ 
ing run away. Show him a tilt and he will tell you that the 
building is sinking into the ground .” 24 

The relationship between manifest metamorphosis (the 
fantastic film) and latent metamorphosis (the realist film) 
becomes one of filiation when one thinks of the dissolve. 
The dissolve compresses space as the fade compresses time. 
It is in some way the “anti-comma” of the language of film 
(the comma in written language marks a certain break in the 
continuity sustained by the sentence: the dissolve, on the 
contrary, works to establish an urgent continuity within an 
inevitable rupture). “[A] dissolve between two shots always 
and inevitably produces the feeling of an essential connec¬ 
tion between them .” 25 The dissolve assures this continuity 
by the metamorphosis of objects, living beings, landscapes, 
which it effects right before our eyes. The dissolve is more¬ 
over one of the tricks of metamorphosis used by Melies, who 
transformed himself into a skeleton by the lap dissolve in 
L’oeuf m,agique prolifique (The Prolific Magical Egg). It still 
sometimes retains a whiff of its ancient magic: a slow dis¬ 
solve of a landscape “produces the effect of a dream, or of 
magic .” 26 

The transformation of space by the cinema, like that of 
time, can thus ultimately open onto the magical universe of 
metamorphoses. 


Fluid Universe 

Of course, with the exception of the genre of the fantastic, 
this transformation (as we will see) does not destroy the 
realism and the objectivity of the universe. But the realist 
universe of the cinema is no longer the former universe of the cin¬ 
ematograph. As Epstein says, it is a “new nature, another 
world .” 27 Time has acquired the movable nature of space 
and space the transformative powers of time. The double 
transmutation of cinematic time and space has produced a 
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kind of unique symbiotic dimension, where time is incorpo¬ 
rated in space, where space is incorporated in time, where 
“space moves, changes, turns, dissolves and recrystallizes ,” 28 
and where time “becomes a dimension of space .” 29 This 
double transmutation results, as Francastel rightly says, in a 
“space-time.” 

Space-time, such is the total and unique dimension of 
a fluid universe that Jean Epstein defined in a passage where 
we only ask that the reader read “cinema” instead of 
“cinematograph”: 

Through its construction, in an innate and ineluctable fash¬ 
ion, the cinematograph presents the universe as a perpetual 
and completely mobile continuity, much more . . fluid and 
more agile than directly sensed continuity. ... [Ljife comes and 
goes through matter, disappears, reappears as vegetable 
where it was believed to be mineral, animal where it was 
believed to be vegetable and human; nothing separates 
matter and spirit a profound identity flows between 
beginning and end, between cause and effect.. . . [T]he cin¬ 
ematograph possesses the power of universal transmutations ? 0 

From the first metamorphosis on the Place de l’Opera to the 
montage of Battleship Potemkin, all the foundations of the 
cinematograph that seemed solid and fixed forever were 
swept away by a flood to make way for an ocean of movement. 


Inanimate Objects, Now You Have a Soul 

Within this ocean, as we have said, objects spring up, leap, 
slip away, blossom, shrink, are diminished. These phenom¬ 
ena are not perceived (in the strict sense of the term) 
although visible, but although they are not perceived, they 
make their effects felt. 

What effects? 

At the theater we know and feel that objects and scenery, 
often symbolically represented, are props, accessories that 
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can even disappear. In the cinema, by contrast, the decor has 
none of the appearance of decor; even (and above all) when 
it has been reconstructed in a studio, it is a thing, an object, 
nature. 

These things, these objects, this nature, gain not only 
a body, which, at the studio, they lack, but a “soul,” a “life,” 
that is, subjective presence. Certainly in real life, glass 
menageries, knickknacks, handkerchiefs, pieces of furniture 
charged with memories, are already like little presences 
watching over us, and we admire landscapes sprinkled with 
soul. The cinema goes further still: it takes hold of things 
scorned in everyday life, handled as tools, used out of habit, 
and it kindles new life in them: “Things were real, they now 
become present.” 31 

The Lumiere cinematograph already imbued with a cer¬ 
tain soul everything at the limit of materiality, visibility, and 
palpability, precisely at the border of a nature that is fluid, 
frothy, nebulous, gaseous, or aqueous. Sadoul notes that 
spectators in the years 1895-96 never tired of marveling at 
“smoke, froth on beer, leaves trembling in the wind” along 
with “pounding waves.” 

Lumiere recognized and exploited the mysterious attrac¬ 
tion of fluid substances and particularly smoke ( L’arrivee 
d’un train a la Ciotat [The Arrival of a Train at La Ciotat], Les 
forgerons [The Blacksmiths], Un incendie, the puff of the cigar 
in Lapartie d’ecarte [The Card Party], Les bruleurs d’herbes, or 
even the cloud of dust from a wall being demolished). Per¬ 
haps we can link this attraction to latent magical beliefs 
attached to winds and smoke, where ethereal spirits, ghostly 
doubles, are incarnated in proportion to their disembodi¬ 
ment, to the visible limit of their invisibility. Of course the 
Lumiere cinematograph did not revive ancient magic but 
reanimated, without making us conscious of it, an animist or 
vitalist sensibility with regard to all that is animated by the 
“dynamogenic powers” of which Bachelard speaks—that is, 
with regard to all that is at once fluid and moving. 
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The cinema itself extends this particular fluidity to all 
objects. It puts these immobile things into motion. It ex¬ 
pands them and reduces them. It breathes into them those 
dynamogenic powers that secrete the impression of life. If 
it does not deform them, it paints them with shadows and 
lights, which awaken or quicken presence. Finally, the close- 
up, this way of “interrogating” objects (Souriau), achieves a 
blossoming of subjectivity in response to its macroscopic 
fascination: the rotten meat in Battleship Potemkin, like the 
glass of milk in Spellbound, suddenly cries out to us. “Good 
close-ups are lyrical; it is the heart, not the eye, that has per¬ 
ceived them.” 32 

Thus things, objects, nature, under the combined influ¬ 
ence of rhythm, time, fluidity, camera movement, magnifi¬ 
cations, games of shadow and light, gain a new quality. The 
term “subjective presence” is inadequate. We can say “atmo¬ 
sphere.” Above all, we can say “soul.” Balazs again says of 
the close-up that it “reveals the soul of things.” Epstein, 
Pudovkin, all those who have spoken about film have ex¬ 
pressed the same feeling. It is not only the close-up: it is the 
cinema as a whole that, as Rene Clair says, “gives a soul to 
the cabaret, the room, a bottle, a wall.” 33 

This soul, of course, we must understand in a metaphor¬ 
ical sense, since it is a question of the state of the spectator’s 
soul. The life of objects is obviously not real: it is subjective. 
But an alienating force tends to extend and externalize die 
phenomenon of soul into an animistic phenomenon. Ob¬ 
jects hoist themselves up between two lives, two levels of the 
same life: external animistic life and internal subjective life. 
There are in fact two meanings to die word soul, the magi¬ 
cal (alienated) sense, where the soul is transferred onto the 
contemplated object, and the subjective sense, where it is 
experienced as internal emotion. The cinema is expert at 
simultaneously saturating things with diffuse sentiment and 
eliciting a particular life from them. Thus scenery is mixed 
with action, as Barsacq notes. Mallet-Stevens goes further: 
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“architecture performs.” Landry expresses the same idea: 
“The cinema asserts its superiority over all other arts in ail 
cases where the framing must be considered as an actor or 
even as a protagonist.” Bela Balazs speaks of dramatization 
of natural phenomena: “A new personage is added to the 
dramatis personae of the photographed play: nature itself.” 34 

Objects begin to live, to play, to speak, to act. Balazs cites 
this scene from a silent American film: an engaged woman 
suddenly tears herself away from her future husband and 
runs through a long room where wedding presents are set 
out. The objects smile, call her, reach out to her with their 
arms. She slows down, stops, and finally retraces her steps. 

Hero objects, comrade objects, comic objects, objects 
that are moving; a special attention “must be paid to the 
special part played in pictures by objects,” says Pudovkin. 35 
From the first Othello in art film, “the principal roles ap¬ 
pear to belong to the handkerchief and the daggers of Iago 
and Othello” (Max Nordau). “On the screen no more still 
life: it is as much the revolver as the murderer’s hand and his 
tie as much as him that commit the crime” (Bilinsky). 36 The 
avant-garde of 1924-25 had such a feeling for this life of 
things (in part, under the influence of painters) that we see 
in this period films about objects, ballets mechaniques. Since 
then, numerous objects have acceded to stardom, such as 
tire snow dome in Citizen Kane or the statuette in The Mal¬ 
tese Falcon. This animation of objects takes us back, in a 
sense, to the universe of archaic vision, or to the gaze of a 
child. Epstein, like Landry, moreover, perspicaciously noted 
that the spectacle of things brings the spectator back “to the 
old animistic and mystical order.” 37 

The animating power of the close-up can be exercised 
not only on the total object, but on one of its parts. At the 
extreme, a drop of milk (in The General Line) is endowed 
with a power of refusal and adherence, with a sovereign life. 

A curious operation is performed on certain parts of 
the human body: the close-up reveals various little local 
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souls, related to those pupil souls and thumb-high souls that 
E. Monseur studied in archaic religions and magics. 38 Epstein 
had already foreseen this: “It no longer seems to me a fable 
that there is a particular soul of die eye, of the hand, of the 
tongue, as the vitalists believed.” 39 The nose, the eye, the 
mouth are endowed with autonomy, or, rather, soul. “Did 
you know what a foot was before having seen it live in a 
shoe, under a table, on the screen?” 40 Epstein even recog¬ 
nized the grim reaper, waiting in ambush behind the gaze 
(the traditional window of the double): “In the pit of the 
pupil, a spirit forms its oracles. One would like to touch this 
boundless gaze, were it not charged with so much force that 
is perhaps dangerous.” 41 

For archaic peoples as for children, subjective phenom¬ 
ena are alienated in things that become carriers of soul. The 
feeling of the spectator at the cinema tends toward this ani¬ 
mism. Etienne Souriau put it aptly: “Universal animism is a 
filmological fact that has no equivalent in the theater.” 42 Let 
us add, “that has no equivalent in any contemporary art”: 
“The cinema is the greatest apostle of animism.” 43 Every- 
diing effectively takes on a soul, “the orange peel, die gust 
of wind, a blunder.” 44 Inanimate objects, now you have a 
soul in the fluid universe of the cinema. 

It is obviously the cartoon that completes, expands, ex¬ 
alts the animism implied in the cinema, to such a degree that 
this animism blossoms into anthropomorphism. The farm¬ 
yard speaks and sings to us, flowers leap about on their lit- 
de feet, tools open their eyes, stretch out, and start dancing. 

The cartoon only exaggerates the normal phenomenon: 
film “reveals this anthropomorphous physiognomy in every 
object.” 4S Everything bathes in a latent anthropomorphism, 
and this word signals well the profound tendency of the cin¬ 
ema in regard to animals, plants, and even objects: at differ¬ 
ent stages and strata, the screen is at once infused with soul 
and populated with souls. Objects radiate with an astonish¬ 
ing presence, with a kind of “mana” that is simultaneously 
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or alternately subjective richness, emotive power, autono¬ 
mous life, particular soul. 


The Landscape of the Face 

In addition to anthropomorphism, which tends to charge 
things with human presence, there is more obscurely, more 
weakly, cosmomorphism, that is, a tendency to charge man 
with cosmic presence. Thus, for example, the bodies of two 
lovers in an embrace metamorphose into a wave breaking 
on a rock, and are only returned to, their desire appeased, in 
the following shot. The cinema makes use of these cosmo- 
morphic representations in extreme cases, precisely such as 
this one of human coupling. Most often what comes across 
is an attenuated cosmomorphism, where the human face is 
the mirror of the world that surrounds it. The Russians 
have made great use of the cosmographic powers of the 
face. “You want to show a great civilization, great technical 
progress?” said Balazs, “Show them in the men who work: 
show their faces, their eyes, and then we shall be able to 
tell what that civilization means and what it is worth.” 46 In 
yet another way, the face is the mirror, no longer of the uni¬ 
verse that surrounds it, but of the action that takes place 
offscreen, that is, out of frame. Agel puts it very well: “If 
it is a question of a physiognomy, the camera is at once a 
microscope and a magic mirror.” 47 The face has become a 
medium: it expresses storms at sea, the earth, the town, the 
factory, revolution, war. The face is a landscape. 

In actual fact, it is later on that we will be able to envis¬ 
age in all its fullness the cosmomorphism implied by the 
cinema, when we will no longer consider only film, a uni¬ 
verse saturated with soul, but also the spectator, a soul satu¬ 
rated with the universe. 

For now, however, we can understand, without going 
back to the very crux of the problem, that film implies an¬ 
thropomorphism and cosmomorphism, not as two separate 
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functions, but as two moments or two poles of one same 
complex. The fluid universe of film supposes unceasing re¬ 
ciprocal transfers between the microcosm man and the 
macrocosm. Alternately substituting an object for a person 
is one of the most common processes in the cinema; film 
derives its most effective results from precisely such trans¬ 
fers: “A shot in close-up of a door slowly moving is more 
disturbing than a shot of a character making it move.” 48 
Equally, a distraught face can be more moving than a door 
closing. To express the same feeling, directors always have 
the choice between a person and a thing, and they express 
it by passing from the one to the other. Moving—more 
moving than anything in my memory—is the drop of milk, 
where, through the human drama that is tearing apart and 
uniting a kolkhoz, the very future of die revolution trem¬ 
bles. Close-ups alternate, from die milk separator to the 
faces of the peasants, anxious or attentive, suspicious or sly, 
from these faces to that of the woman who is working the 
machine. There is a transfer, a flow from the faces to the 
machine, from the machine to the faces, until finally a drop 
forms, trembling, a drop of soul, substance born of hope, 
carrier of all the promise of a world in its infancy. 

The great current that carries each film along gives rise 
to the interchangeability of men and things, faces and ob¬ 
jects. Ceaselessly, the face of the earth is expressed in that 
of the plowman, and, reciprocally, the soul of the peasant 
appears in the vision of wheat fluttering in the wind. In the 
same way, the ocean is expressed in the face of the sailor, 
and the face of the sailor is expressed in the ocean. For the 
face, on the screen, becomes landscape and the landscape 
becomes face, that is, soul. Landscapes are states of soul and 
states of soul landscapes. Often the weather, the ambience, 
the scenery are in the image of the feelings that animate the 
characters: we see alternate, then, shots of nature and shots 
of humans, as if an affective symbiosis necessarily connects 
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the anthropos and the cosmos. Cosmomorphic men and 
anthropomorphic objects are a function of one another, be¬ 
coming symbols of each other, according to the reciprocity 
of the microscosm and the macrocosm. On a drifting sheet 
of ice, Lillian Gish, an abandoned girl, is swept along as the 
river thaws (Way Down East; Griffith, 1920), “the human 
drama combining closely with the drama of the elements 
whose blind force took the part of a character in the cine¬ 
matic tragedy.” 49 Thus the heroine becomes a thing adrift. 
The thaw becomes an actor. 

In this to-ing and fro-ing, the drama is sharply concen¬ 
trated on an object, the drop of milk, the revolver, “dark 
like the temptations of the night (that is, cosmomorphized) 
,.. taciturn like passion, brutal, hard, heavy, cold, mistrust¬ 
ful, threatening” (that is, anthropomorphized). These inces¬ 
sant conversions of the soul of things to things of the soul 
correspond, on the other hand (as we will see in a subse¬ 
quent volume), 50 to the profound nature of the fiction film, 
where subjective imaginary processes are concretized in 
things—events, objects—that spectators in turn reconvert 
into subjectivity. 

The metamorphosis of the trolleybus into a funeral hearse 
one autumn day in 1896 was the beginning of fundamental 
metamorphoses. Melies’s tricks are the “keys to a new world,” 
as M. Bouman expresses it. The characteristics of this new 
universe are, apart from metamorphosis (and its negative, ubiq¬ 
uity), the fluidity of a circulahle and reversible space-time, inces¬ 
sant transfers between the microcosm man and the macrocosm, 
and finally anthropomorphism and cosmomorphism. 

Fluidity, metamorphoses, micro-macrocosm, anthropo- 
cosmomorphism are the very foundations of cinematic 
vision. Furthermore, if we add to these the qualities proper to the 
double, as defined and presented in the preceding chapter, we re¬ 
discover in their integrity and their nascent essence the funda¬ 
mental characteristics of every magical vision of the world. 
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Magical Vision 

Indeed, if we consider magic in its pure state, that of death, 
it appears that the survival of the double is only one of two 
forms of immortality, the second being that which, immedi¬ 
ately or later, makes die dead person be reborn as a new liv¬ 
ing being, child or animal. 

The survival of the double and death-renaissance are 
found, at every level of belief, always symbiotically associ¬ 
ated, according to variable combinations where one or an¬ 
other of the two immortalities predominates. Most often, 
the phantom-double lingers for a determinate time around 
the living, then goes to the dwelling place of the ancestors, 
whence come the newborn. 

Like the survival of the double, death-renaissance is a 
universal of archaic consciousness. It is, as we have shown 
elsewhere, a universal of oneiric consciousness, a universal of 
poetic consciousness, a universal of infantile consciousness. 

Death-renaissance is present at the very heart of the vision 
of life: the latter is a perpetual movement where death fertil¬ 
izes life, where man fertilizes his action upon nature through 
death (sacrifice) and accedes to different stages of his exis¬ 
tence through these veritable death-renaissances that are 
called initiations. Finally, the very mechanism of the perpet¬ 
ual metamorphoses that govern the universe is that of death- 
renaissance. In this sense, death-renaissance is a particular, 
or internal, aspect of the universal law of metamorphoses. 

Metamorphoses imply, and here we agree with L. Levy- 
Bruhl, a fluid universe where things are not hardened in their 
identity, but participate in a great cosmic unity that is in 
motion. This fluidity explains and accounts for the reciproc¬ 
ity between the microcosm man and the macrocosm. The 
analogy of man and the cosmos is the magic fulcrum where 
the fluidity of the universe and anthropo-cosmomorphism 
are articulated. 

It has long been noticed that animals, plants, and things 
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seem, for archaic peoples as for children, animated by human 
feelings. In some cases, they are believed to be inhabited by 
spirits, they are spirits themselves: in other words, doubles 
(the dead) are found installed in the very heart of the fluid 
universe. At a certain stage of evolution, the universe is noth¬ 
ing other than a vast tribe of spirits nestled in the bosom of 
all things. This is what has been called animism. This ani¬ 
mism is deeply rooted in a fundamental process through which 
man experiences and recognizes nature by projecting himself into 
it: anthropomorphism. 

Reciprocally, archaic man is inhabited by nature. It is not 
the presence of a “self” that he feels within him. His “self,” 
the double, is outside. Inside him the world is swarming. 
Thus the Kanak, as Maurice Leenhardt points out in Do 
Kamo, sees the sap flow in the veins of his arms. 51 Archaic 
language, conduct, masks, ornaments, possession phenom¬ 
ena, show us that men, while knowing themselves to be men, 
feel inhabited, possessed, be it by an animal or by a plant, at 
any rate by cosmic forces. In the same way, children who 
mimic animals, the storm, the wind, the airplane, are, with¬ 
out ceasing to know that they are children, animal, storm, 
wind, or airplane. Cosmomorphism, through which human¬ 
ity feels itself to be nature, corresponds to anthropomor¬ 
phism, through which nature is felt to have human features. 
The world is inside man and man is spread throughout the 
world. 

Leenhardt quite correctly insisted on the importance of 
cosmomorphism, but he distinguished it chronologically and 
logically from anthropomorphism. In our opinion, these 
two terms cannot be separated; that is why we will be com¬ 
pelled (very often, unfortunately) to use the word anthropo- 
cosmomorphism. The totem animal, the parrot of the Bororos, 
for example, is one of man’s cosmomorphic fixations. Man, 
acting in good faith (he continues in other respects to act 
practically as a man, but does more than perform, he lives 
his identification with the bird), believes himself, feels 
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himself to be a parrot; he mimics the bird in his festivals. At 
the same time, the totem parrot is anthropomorphized: it is 
the ancestor, it is man. Thus it is in relation to this anthropo- 
cosmomorphism, where man simultaneously feels analo¬ 
gous to the world and experiences the world under human 
conditions, that we must conceive of the magical universe. 

Totemism is only a stage of crystallization in a much 
more general process. In fact, the micro-macroscopic analo¬ 
gies flow on naturally from anthropo-cosmomorphism. The 
cosmomorphized man is a miniature universe, mirror and 
summary of the world: the anthropomorphized world teems 
with humanity. In the midst of this immense fluid relation¬ 
ship bathe all things that have become living, colloidal. All 
metamorphoses—that is, death-renaissances—are possible 
and real, from microcosm to macrocosm and within the 
macrocosm itself. 

Thus magic appears to us: a vision of life and a vision of 
death, common to the infantile part of archaic peoples’ vis¬ 
ion of the world and the childish part of modern peoples’ 
vision of the world, and to neuroses and psychological re¬ 
gressions like the dream. We have, since Freud, often com¬ 
pared the vision of the child, that of the “primitive,” and 
that of the neurotic. Without entering into the dispute that 
has arisen around the validity of this comparison, let us say 
that it is not our intention to identify the primitive, the neu¬ 
rotic, and the child, but to recognize, in what is analogous 
in them, a common system, which we precisely call magic. 
This common system is determined by the double, metamorphoses 
and ubiquity, universal fluidity, the reciprocal analogy of the 
microcosm and the macrocosm, and anthropo-cosmomorphism. 
That is, exactly the characteristics constitutive of the universe of 
the cinema. 

Dziga Vertov, in defining the cine-eye, in his own way 
recognized the dual and irreducible polarity of the cinema: 
the charm of the image and the metamorphosis of the uni¬ 
verse— photogenie and montage. 
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From the Image to the Imaginary 

In a manner corresponding to its spatiotemporal metamor¬ 
phosis, the cinematograph enters into the universe of fiction. 

This obvious point, however, needs to be amended. We 
have already said that the first films of Edison, even before 
those of Lumiere, portrayed scenes of fantasy, playlets, music 
hall shows. Moreover, the era of the cinematograph is as 
much that of the music hall or of filmed theater as docu¬ 
ments taken from real life. In the end, it is conceivable that, 
without being transformed into cinema, the cinematograph 
could have been used to spread those works of the imagina¬ 
tion that are theater pieces. 

Conversely, Vertov’s cine-eye and all the great documen¬ 
tary movements, from Flaherty to Grierson and Joris Ivens, 
show us that the structures of the cinema are not necessar¬ 
ily tied to fiction. Better still: it is perhaps in documentaries 
that the cinema utilizes its gifts to the maximum and mani¬ 
fests its most profound “magical” powers. 

Granted these reservations, fiction remains the domi¬ 
nant trend in the cinema: it spreads with the cinema and the 
cinema spreads with fiction. Melies’s discoveries are, as we 
have seen, inseparable from the fantastic film. Those of the 
Brighton school are made in the framework of fantasy scenes 
and equally fantastic. From Edison on, it can be said, an irre¬ 
pressible push precipitates the new invention toward fic¬ 
tion. In 1896-97, the very year of its baptism, comedy, love, 
aggression, fictionalized history, are introduced into film from 
all over the place. The cinematographic image is literally im¬ 
mersed, carried along in an imaginary stream that will not 
cease to swell. The cinema has become synonymous with fic¬ 
tion. This is astoundingly obvious. The currents and the con¬ 
tents of this fiction are of such importance that we will devote 
another study to the great trade winds of the imaginary. 

Here again it is noteworthy that the fantastic was the 
first, decisive, and great wave of the imaginary through which 
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the passage from the cinematograph to the cinema (Melies 
and G. A. Smith) was accomplished. The fantastic is cer¬ 
tainly going to recede, to be reduced to a genre. But this 
reflux leaves the techniques of the cinema and an imaginary 
deposit on the shore: fiction. 

We enter into the kingdom of the imaginary when aspi¬ 
rations, desires, and their negatives, fears and terrors, take 
up and mold the image to order according to their logic, 
dreams, myths, religions, beliefs, literatures, precisely all 
fictions. 

Myths and beliefs, dreams and fictions, are the burgeon- 
ings of the magical vision of the world. They put anthropo¬ 
morphism and the double into action. The imaginary is the 
spontaneous magical practice of the dreaming mind. 

So we see, here again, how the objective cinematograph 
and the fiction cinema are opposed and linked to each other. 
The image is the strict reflection of reality; its objectivity 
contradicts the extravagance of the imaginary. But at the 
same time, this reflection is already a “double.” The image 
is already saturated with subjective powers that are going to 
displace it, distort it, project it into fantasy and dream. The 
imaginary casts a spell on the image because the latter is 
already a potential sorceress. It proliferates on the image 
like its natural cancer. It is going to crystallize and deploy 
human needs, but always in images. The imaginary is the 
place common to the image and the imagination. 

Thus, with the same continuity, the world of doubles 
blossoms within the world of metamorphoses, the image is 
heightened in the imaginary, and the cinema deploys its dis¬ 
tinctive powers in cinematic techniques and fiction. 


Dream and Film 

Henceforth, the objective image is going to resemble that 
of the dream—the imaginary museum of our childhood 
thought: magic. 
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While the connections between the structures of magic 
and those of the cinema have only been felt intuitively, or 
allusively, or aesthetically, or in a fragmentary way (due to 
the lack of an anthropological conception of magic), by con¬ 
trast, the relationship between the universe of film and that 
of the dream has been frequently perceived and analyzed. 
Let us recall the quotations in our first chapter: “Cinema is 
dream.... It is an artificial dream.... Is the cinema not also 
a dream? . I go to the cinema as I go to sleep.” The ex¬ 
pression repeated by Ilya Ehrenberg and Hortense Powder- 
maker is used again and again: “dream factory.” Manvell 
speaks of the “popular dream market.” Rosten nicely says 
that “the makers of films are paid to dream their dreams and 
exploit their reveries.” And all of us, habitues of the cinema, 
have vaguely identified dream and film. 

“In short, it is like a scene in a film”—a sentence that 
psychologists and psychoanalysts know well from people 
relating the visions from their dreams or when they were 
half asleep. “It was like something you see at the cinema.” “I 
did nothing, I watched as in a film.” Dr. S. Lebovici notes 
“this frequent slip of the tongue during sessions of analy¬ 
sis, a number of subjects speaking of a film while meaning 
a dream.” 52 Moreover, the same clinicians are themselves 
brought around to discover profound analogies between the 
universe of film and the oneiric universe. Dr. Heuyer de¬ 
clares that the delirium of daydreaming resembles cine¬ 
matic vision. 53 Dr. Desoille notes that in the daydream, 
there are scenarios . s4 From the first daydreams directed ac¬ 
cording to his method, Desoille notes the appearance of 
metamorphoses, of mirrors, that is, of the same magical ele¬ 
ments that were present at the birth of the cinema. Lebovici 
clarified and defined these connections already found all 
over the place, 55 and that Jean Epstein summed up in this 
way: “The processes used by the discourse of dream that 
allow it its profound sincerity find their analogues in cine¬ 
matic style.” 56 The dynamism of film, like that of the dream, 
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disrupts the boundaries of time and space. The enlargement 
and expansion of objects on the screen correspond to the 
macroscopic and microscopic effects of the dream. In dreams 
and in film, objects appear and disappear, the part repre¬ 
sents the whole (synecdoche). Equally, time expands, con¬ 
tracts, is reversed. Suspense, frantic and interminable chases, 
situations typical in the cinema, have the character of a 
nightmare. Many other oneiric analogies could be noted; in 
dreams as in film, images express a latent message, which is 
one of desires and fears. 

Film rediscovers, then, “the dreamed, weakened, shrunken, 
enlarged, brought closer, distorted, haunting image of the 
secret world we withdraw to in the waking state as in sleep, 
of this life greater than the life where crimes and heroics 
that we never accomplish lie dormant, where our disappoint¬ 
ments are drowned and our maddest desires take root.” 57 

The cinema introduces the universe of the dream within 
the cinematic universe where one is awake. Is the cinemato¬ 
graph negated by the cinema in the classical sense of the 
term, that is, abolished, or in the Hegelian sense, that is, 
overtaken but conserved? And to what extent? To confine 
oneself to the oneirism of the cinema is to ignore this prob¬ 
lem whose subsequent elucidation must necessarily make 
apparent to us, if it exists, the “specificity” of the cinema. 


Music (Prelude) 

It is also to ignore the scope of the unreality that blossoms 
in the cinema. As if some ultimate realist propriety pre¬ 
vented it, our dreams are not accompanied by music. Music, 
on the other hand, reigns in the universe of the cinema. 

Although it seems so obvious that it can be forgotten, S8 
film music is without doubt the most implausible element in 
the cinema. What is more unreal than these rhythms and 
these melodies that are ever present, in the town and the 
countryside, in the sea and on land, in privacy as in a crowd? 
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And yet music imposed itself on film at the same time as 
the cinema freed itself from the cinematograph: it is one 
of the moments of this transformation. Without waiting for 
the sound track, pressured by a mysterious urgency, pianos 
and orchestras accompanied silent films. Was it to conceal 
the hum of the projector, as a tenacious legend would have 
it? (A contingent incident always explains something whose 
logic escapes us.) And why not? What matters is that music 
went beyond, far beyond, this protective role. Very soon 
“incidentals” appeared, all-purpose pieces written to accom¬ 
pany silent films, original scores, S9 then leitmotifs relating 
to heroes. 60 In 1919, Guiseppe Becce was able to bring to¬ 
gether in one “Kinotheque” a thousand pieces classified 
according to atmosphere and situations, admirable material 
for a sociology of the categories of musical affectivity. So 
even before the sound film, music appeared as a key ele¬ 
ment, that is, something the cinema needed. 

One could perhaps think that music was only a substitute 
for the voices and sounds that the silent film lacked. But the 
sound film, although it speaks and makes sounds, still, and 
always, needs music. It lives in music, bathes in music. Let 
us not even speak of film operettas from the The Road to 
Paradise 61 to Les belles de nuit (Night Beauties), or of what 
Maurice Jaubert calls “real” film music (jazz in a nightclub, 
an organ in a church). The cinema is not satisfied with this 
external music, which it nevertheless makes abundant use 
of. Above all, it needs music that is integrated, “mixed” into 
the film, inherent to it, that it can bathe in and be nourished 
by. The cinema is musical, like opera, although the specta¬ 
tor is not at all aware of this. 

Films without music are extremely rare, and they do 
without it only to substitute a symphony of sounds, as in 
Jetons les filets. There is no film without music, and in a 
ninety-minute film, the average length of the screen score is 
from twenty to forty-five minutes. 

What does music do in film? It is not yet time to answer 
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this question. Let us just say what it is: an affective presence. 
All-purpose scores for silent films (incidentals) are veritable 
catalogs of states of the soul. Cheerful, sad, and sentimental 
scenes constitute their main categories. It is interesting to note 
that these incidentals have a latent anthropo-cosmomorphic 
character: they express an inner feeling at the same time 
they describe a natural spectacle. In other words, the scene 
is permeated with emotion and the emotion is projected 
onto the scene: “Dramatic chase — Despair—Amwoso cantabile — 
Visions of horror—A walk in the country .” These titles are re¬ 
vealing of the descriptive-affective (micro-macrocosmic) 
complex that governs film music. One of the most utilized 
incidentals, Storm, accompanies equally well “the forest fire, 
the turbulence of a wounded heart, the railroad catastro¬ 
phe,” and thus reveals the anthropo-cosmomorphic equiva¬ 
lence of torment and storm, of the tempest inside a skull and 
the tempest out at sea, of the storm in the atmosphere and 
the storm of the passions. 

So there is an anthropo-cosmomorphic complementar¬ 
ity between music (at least descriptive music) and cinema. 
This complementarity, is it not also kinship? 62 

Elie Faure says that film “is a music that reaches us 
through the medium of the eye.” In fact, the peculiarity of 
the cinema is to have introduced, in place of simple ani¬ 
mated photography, fluidity, continuity—a fluid continuity 
based on the discontinuity of shots, just as musical continu¬ 
ity is based on the discontinuity of notes; a concrete fluidity 
constructed by the most abstract means—a temporality that 
accelerates, slows down, or goes backwards; a set of themes, 
leitmotifs, flashbacks, and so on. 

A kind of analogy seems to preside over the fraterniza¬ 
tion of the cinema and music. This fraternization sometimes 
even goes as far as confusion and reciprocity. Cohen-Seat 
points to certain cases of equivalence where “the literal sig¬ 
nificance of the images is in fact extremely flimsy the 
sensation becomes musical to the point that, when music 
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really accompanies it, the image really draws the best of its 
expression, or rather suggestion, from the music.” 63 Among 
the most heartrending cinematic visions (the word came of 
its own accord) that haunt us are those moments where a 
refrain evokes a past image without this image being rein¬ 
troduced by a flashback or a superimposition. The tune 
Nous irons a Suresnes revives the image of the crime com¬ 
mitted in the past by the legionnaire (La bandera [Escape 
from Yesterday ]). The Violettera evokes the painful and radi¬ 
ant memory of love when Charlie Chaplin, out of prison, 
suddenly sees the little blind girl again (City Lights). Vision 
has become music, and this music has become vision; it 
takes the place of superimpositions or flashbacks, since by 
its charm alone it revives the image memory for us. In the 
course of this alchemy, the quintessence of music is identi¬ 
fied with the quintessence of memory—its unique and irre¬ 
mediable character, its timid promise of eternity—its magic. 

During recent projections of silent films without music, 
once the unpleasant phase of adaptation had been over¬ 
come, we still seemed to perceive by synesthesia a kind of 
internal music, an inner orchestra. It is as if the cinema ex¬ 
pressed the music included, implied, in things. As if in the 
cinema, everything sang. As if the role of music was to under¬ 
line this song to bring it up to a perceptible level. 

We will return, necessarily, to film music, which illumi¬ 
nates the cinema as if from inside. Let us note for the moment 
that the cinema breaks away from the cinematograph, com¬ 
pletes its first revolution, to blossom bathed in music—in 
complete unreality. 


Unreality, Magic, Subjectivity 

Beyond music, which is only one aspect of it, it is indeed 
unreality that the cinema brings, and it is indeed through 
unreality that it contradicts the cinematograph. But, as we 
have seen, the cinematograph already carried within it the 
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genes of this unreality. The cinema gave momentum to what 
was latent in the cinematographic mother image; it was this 
elan itself, and as a result the unreal blossomed into the real. 

Unreal: that is the negative, empty label. We must un¬ 
ravel the structures of this unreality, its logic, its system. Then 
the magical vision of the world appears, just beneath the 
surface, under the cinema, as it had already under the cine¬ 
matograph—but this time in its totality, in all its fullness. 

No—we have not meandered away from our subject. 
Establishing the magical system allows us to get away from 
the soporific power of a word that has become a catchall. It 
allows us to see that the passage from the cinematograph to 
the cinema did not come about by chance. Automatically, 
certainly, but once more, logically. The “enchantment of 
vulgar matter” of which Apollinaire spoke had commenced 
secretly within the invisible, beneath the objective image. 
Melies liberated the chrysalis. Film was subjugated, gobbled 
up, digested, transfigured. 

Magic is our frame of reference, or rather, better, our 
blueprint, our pattern. For, we have often said, but we must 
reiterate, we do not at all identify the cinema with magic: we 
are bringing out analogies, correspondences. 

In fact, we wander from the spectator to the image, from 
the interior soul to the fantastic exterior. The universe of the 
cinema possesses magic genetically, structurally, yet is not 
magic; it possesses affectivity but it is not subjectivity either. 
Music, dream, fiction, fluid universe, micro-macrocosmic 
reciprocity—so many terms, each of which is slightly appli¬ 
cable, yet none entirely so. 

It is a veritable magical-affective flow that pushed and 
animated the camera in all directions, opened huge gaps in 
the objective image from shot to shot. It swells and over¬ 
flows, surges and gushes forth; it carries along and mixes the 
subjective quality of memory and the magical quality of the 
double, the Bergsonian duree and metamorphosis, animism 
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and state of the soul, music and real objects. Carried along 
by what need? 

To recognize the depth of this need, we must go deeper 
into the subjective structures of magic. 

But the truth is we are already starting to recognize our¬ 
selves: however opposed they seem, magic always appears 
as the other pole of subjective sentiment, the alienated, 
externalized, solidified, recognizable pole. Sentiment, music, 
dream, magic: there is something unique in them, but at 
diverse moments of differentiation. Have we not seen that 
there was always a connection between the most fantastic of 
Melies’s tricks and the most elementary, quasi-subjective 
structures of the cinema? 
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M agic has no essence: a sterile truth if it is simply a ques¬ 
tion of noting that magic is illusion. We must look for 
the processes that give body to this illusion. 

We have already glimpsed some of them; they are an¬ 
thropomorphism and cosmomorphism. Reciprocally, they 
inject humanity into the external world and the external 
world into the inner man. 


Projection-Identification 

If we go back to their source, anthropomorphism and cos¬ 
momorphism progressively reveal their original energizing 
nature to us: projection and identification. 

Projection is a universal and multiform process. Our 
needs, our aspirations, our desires, our obsessions, our fears, 
project themselves not only into the void as dreams and 
imaginings, but onto all tilings and all beings. Contradic¬ 
tory accounts of one occurrence, a catastrophe at Le Mans 
or a traffic incident, the battle of the Somme or a domestic 
scene, betray distortions that are often more unconscious 
than intentional. A historical or psychological review of tes¬ 
timony shows us that even the most elementary of our per¬ 
ceptions, like the perception of other people’s size, are at 
once muddled up and fashioned by WMtett^^terweten 
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However diverse its forms and objects may be, the pro¬ 
cess of projection can take on the appearance of automor¬ 
phism, anthropomorphism, or doubling. 

At the automorphic stage—the only one, moreover, that 
has interested cinema observers up until now—we “attrib¬ 
ute to a person whom we are judging character traits, ten¬ 
dencies that are our own.” 2 Everything is pure to the pure, 
and everything is impure to the impure. 

Anthropomorphism appears at another stage, where we 
fix on material things and living beings “character traits or 
tendencies” that are properly human. At a third stage, a 
purely imaginary one, we come to doubling, that is to say, to 
the projection of our own individual being into a hallucina¬ 
tory vision where our corporeal specter appears to us. In a 
way, anthropomorphism and doubling are moments where 
projection crosses over into alienation: these are magical 
moments. But already, as Fulchignoni has noted, the seeds 
of doubling are present in automorphic projection. 

In the process of identification, the subject, instead of 
projecting himself into the world, absorbs the world into 
himself. Identification incorporates the environment into the 
self and integrates it affectively. 3 Identification with others 
can end up in “possession” of the subject by the foreign 
presence of an animal, a sorcerer, a god. Identification with 
the world can broaden into cosmomorphism, where man 
feels and believes himself to be a microcosm. This last ex¬ 
ample, where anthropomorphism and cosmomorphism blos¬ 
som in a complementary fashion, shows us that projection 
and identification reflect one another within a global com¬ 
plex. Already the most banal “projection” onto another— 
the “I am putting myself in his place”—is an identification 
of myself with him that facilitates and calls for the identifi¬ 
cation of him with me: he has become assimilable. 

So it is not enough to isolate projection on the one 
hand, identification on the other hand, and finally reciprocal 
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transfers. We must also consider the projection-identification 
complex, which involves these transfers. 

The projection-identification-transfer complex commands 
all so-called subjective psychological phenomena, that is, phe¬ 
nomena that betray or distort the objective reality of things 
or that deliberately locate themselves outside of this reality 
(spiritual states, reveries). 

It also commands—in its anthropo-cosmomorphic form 
—the complex of magical phenomena: the double, the anal¬ 
ogy, metamorphosis. 

In other words, the subjective state and the magical thing 
are two moments of projection-identification. One is the 
nascent moment, blurred, hazy, “ineffable.” The other is the 
moment where identification is taken literally, made sub¬ 
stantial; where the alienated projection, lost, fixed, fetish- 
ized, becomes a thing: doubles, spirits, gods, bewitchment, 
possession, and metamorphosis are truly believed in. 

Dreams show us that there is no solution of continuity 
between subjectivity and magic, since they are subjective 
or magical depending on whether they occur by day or at 
night. Until we wake up, these projections of images seem 
real to us. Until we go to sleep, we laugh at their unreality. 
Dreams show us how the most intimate processes can be¬ 
come alienated to the point of reification and how these 
alienations can reintegrate subjectivity. The essence of the 
dream is subjectivity. Its being is magic. It is projection- 
identification in its pure state. 

If our dreams—our subjective states—detach themselves 
from us and become one with the world, it is magic. If a 
fault line prevents this or they do not manage to hold on 
there, it is subjectivity: the magical universe is subjective 
vision that believes itself to be real and objective. In a recip¬ 
rocal way, subjective vision is magical vision in its nascent 
state, latent, or atrophied. It is only the alienation and reifi¬ 
cation of the psychic processes in question that differentiate 
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magic from interior life. The first provokes the second. The 
second extends the first. Magic is the concretization of sub¬ 
jectivity. Subjectivity is the lifeblood of magic. 

Historically, magic is the first stage, chronologically the 
first vision of the child or of humanity in its infancy and, to 
a certain extent, of the cinema: everything begins, always, 
with alienation. 

Evolution—that of the individual like that of the race— 
tends to disenchant the universe and internalize magic. Cer¬ 
tainly enormous expanses of magic live on in public life as 
in private lives, clustered around taboos related to sex, death, 
and social power. Certainly psychological regressions (indi¬ 
vidual and collective neuroses) endlessly resuscitate ancient 
magic. But, in the main, the double dematerializes, shrivels 
up, dims, reenters the body, is localized in the heart or the 
brain: it becomes the soul. Animistic objects become objects 
charged with soul. Magic is no longer belief taken literally, 
it has become feeling. Rational and objective consciousness 
makes magic recoil into its den. At the same time, “interior” 
and affective life hypertrophies. So magic corresponds not 
only to the preobjective vision of the world, but also to a 
presubjective stage of man. The melting of magic liberates 
enormous fluxes of affectivity, a subjective flood. The stage 
of the soul, affective blossoming, succeeds the magical stage. 
Anthropo-cosmomorphism that no longer manages to cling 
on in the real flaps its wings into the imaginary. 


Affective Participation 

Between magic and subjectivity spreads an uncertain nebula, 
which goes beyond man, without, however, detaching itself 
from him. We refer to or designate its manifestations with 
words of soul, heart, feeling. This magma, which has ele¬ 
ments of both magic and subjectivity, is neither magic nor 
subjectivity, properly speaking. It is the kingdom of projection- 
identification or affective participation. The term participation 
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coincides exactly, to our mind, on the mental and affective 
plane, with the notion of projection-identification. So we 
will use these terms interchangeably. 

Subjective life, the interior soul on the one hand, and 
alienation, the animistic soul on the other, polarize affective 
participations, but the latter can encompass both of these in 
various ways. Magic is not entirely reabsorbed into the soul, 
as we have said, and the latter is itself a semifluid, semire- 
ified residue of magic. 

After the magical stage comes the stage of the soul. 
Entire fragments of magic remain, which the stage of the 
soul does not dissolve but integrates in a complex way. On 
the other hand, the intensity of subjective or affective life 
revives the old magic, or rather gives rise to a new magic. 
A violent burst of energy, and the solfataras once again 
become volcanos and hurl out matter. Sartre indeed saw 
that emotion converts itself into magic. All exaltation, all 
lyricism, all elan take on an anthropo-cosmomorphie shad¬ 
ing in their effusion. As poetry shows us, lyricism naturally 
follows the pathways and the language of magic. Extreme 
subjectivity brusquely becomes extreme magic. In the same 
way, the height of subjective vision is hallucination—its 
objectivation. 

The zone of affective participation is that of mixed, 
uncertain, ambivalent projection-identifications. It is equally 
that of magico-subjective syncretism. We have seen that 
where magic is manifest, subjectivity is latent, and where 
subjectivity is manifest, magic is latent. In this zone, neither 
magic nor subjectivity is completely manifest and latent. 

Thus our life of feelings, desires and fears, friendships, 
love, develops the whole range of projection-identification 
phenomena, from ineffable states of the soul to magical 
fetishizations. We need only consider love, the supreme 
projection-identification; we identify with the loved one, 
with his joys and misfortunes, experiencing feelings that are 
properly his. We project ourselves onto him, that is, we 
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identify him with ourselves, cherishing him, what is more, 
with all the love that we carry within ourselves. His photos, 
his trinkets, his handkerchiefs, his house, are all infused 
with his presence. Inanimate objects are impregnated with 
his soul and force us to love them. Affective participation 
thus spreads from beings to things and regenerates fetish- 
izations, venerations, and cults. A dialectical ambivalence 
binds phenomena of the heart and fetishizations. Love is the 
everyday example of this. 

Hence affective participation carries within it a residual 
magic (not yet totally internalized), a renewed magic (pro¬ 
voked by affective exaltation), a depth of soul and of subjec¬ 
tive life. We can also compare it to a colloidal solution where 
a thousand magical concretions would be found in suspen¬ 
sion. Here too we must turn to the notion of a complex. 

We can now reciprocally elucidate magic, subjectivity, 
and affective participation. We can cast some light in this 
enormous zone of shadow—ruled by reasons that the rea¬ 
son does not know, that the sciences of man still prefer to 
despise through ignorance rather than ignore with spite. 

We can now add to our accepted understanding a new 
understanding of the metamorphosis of the cinematograph 
into cinema. Manifest magic, that of Melies, G. A. Smith, 
and their imitators, appears to us not only as a naive mo¬ 
ment of childhood, but also as the original and natural effu¬ 
sion of affective powers within the objective image. 

On the other hand, we can now unmask the magic of cin¬ 
ema, recognize in it the projected shadows, the hieroglyphs 
of affective participation. Better still: the magical structures 
of this universe make us unequivocally recognize its subjec¬ 
tive structures. 

They show us that all cinematic phenomena tend to con¬ 
fer the structures of subjectivity on the objective image. 
They call into question all affective participation. It is the 
scope of these phenomena that we should evaluate, it is the 
mechanisms of excitation that we should analyze. 
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Cinematographic Participation 

As brief and lengthy as it may be at the same time, such an 
analysis was necessary so as to avoid certain all-too-common 
puerilities. The processes of projection-identification that 
are at the heart of the cinema are evidendy at the heart of 
life. So we should spare ourselves the Jourdainesque joy of 
discovering them on the screen . 4 Naive commentators, and 
even a mind as penetrating as Balazs, think that identifica¬ 
tion and projection (what is more, always examined sepa¬ 
rately) were born with film. In the same way, no doubt, each 
person thinks he has invented love. 

Projection-identification (affective participation) plays a 
continuous role in our daily life, private and social. Already 
Gorky had admirably evoked “the semi-imaginary reality of 
man.” If we follow Mead, Cooley, Stem, we will even mix 
up imaginary participation and social participation, specta¬ 
cle and life. Role taking and personation control person-to- 
person relations. Our personality is a confection, ready-made. 
We put it on like an item of clothing, and we wear our 
clothing like a role. We play a role in life, not only for oth¬ 
ers but also (and above all) for ourselves. The costume (that 
disguise), the face (that mask), the talk (those conventions), 
the feeling of our own importance (that comedy), maintain 
in ordinary life this spectacle offered to self and others— 
that is, imaginary projection-identifications. 

To the extent that we identify the images on the screen 
with real life, our projection-identifications peculiar to real 
life are set in motion. In fact, to a certain extent, we are 
going to rediscover them there, which seemingly dissipates 
the originality of cinematographic projection-identification 
but in fact reveals it. Indeed, why “rediscover” them? There 
are only games of shadow and light on the screen; only a 
process of projection can identify shadows with things and 
real beings, and attribute to them this reality so obviously 
lacking on reflection, although scarcely obvious to sight. 
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So a first and elementary process of projection-identification 
confers enough reality on cinematographic images for the 
ordinary projection-identifications to enter into play. In 
other words, a mechanism of projection-identification is at 
the very origin of cinematographic perception. 

In other words still, subjective participation, with the 
cinematograph, goes by way of objective reconstitution. 

But we are still not sufficiently equipped to tackle this 
essential problem directly (see chapters 5 and 6). Let us get 
around it provisionally by limiting ourselves to observing that 
the impression of life and of reality proper to cinematographic 
images is inseparable from a first rush of participation. 

It is obviously to the extent that spectators of the 
Lumiere cinematograph believed in the reality of the train 
charging toward them that they were frightened by it. It 
is to the extent that they saw “astonishing scenes of real¬ 
ism” that they felt themselves to be actors and spectators at 
the same time. As far back as a screening on December 28, 
1895, H. de Parville noted the phenomenon of projection- 
identification with definitive simplicity: “One asks oneself if 
one is a simple spectator or actor in these astonishing scenes 
of realism.” 

However slight it was, this uncertainty was experienced 
at the time of the first sessions: people fled screaming be¬ 
cause a vehicle was rushing toward them; women fainted. 
But they recovered immediately; the cinematograph appeared 
in a civilization where the awareness of the unreality of the 
image was so deeply rooted that the vision projected, realis¬ 
tic as it was, could not be considered as practically real. Un¬ 
like archaic peoples, who would have totally adhered to the 
reality, or rather the practical surreality, of vision (doubles), 
the developed world could only see an image in the most 
perfect image. It “felt” only the “impression” of reality. 

So the “reality” of cinematographic projections, in the 
practical sense of the term reality, is devalued. The fact that 
cinema is only a spectacle reflects this devaluation. The 
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quality of spectacle—let us say, more broadly, the aesthetic 
quality in its literal sense, which is the felt (or affectively 
lived as opposed to practically lived )—avoids and emascu¬ 
lates all the practical consequences of participation: there is 
no risk or commitment for the public. In every spectacle, 
even if there is a real risk for the actors, the public is in prin¬ 
ciple out of danger, out of harm’s way. It is out of reach of 
the train that is arriving, that is arriving right now, but in a 
present that is itself out of the spectator’s reach. Although 
frightened, the latter is at ease. The spectator of the cine¬ 
matograph is not only practically outside of the action, but 
knows that the action, however real, is actually outside the 
realm of practical life. 

The attenuated reality of the image is better than no 
reality at all, when the cinematograph offers, as Melies said, 
“the world within arm’s reach.” Foreign capitals, unknown 
and exotic continents, bizarre rites and customs arouse, on 
the cheap, perhaps, cosmic participation that would be more 
pleasant to live practically—by traveling—but that is practi¬ 
cally out of reach. Even though practically devalued, the 
attenuated reality of the image is better in a sense than a 
dangerous reality—a storm at sea, an automobile accident— 
because it allows us to taste, moderately, of course, but inof¬ 
fensively, the intoxications of risk. 

But there is more, as we have seen. The cinematographic 
image, which lacks the probatory force of practical reality, 
possesses an affective power that justifies a spectacle. An 
eventually heightened affective reality—which we have called the 
charm of the image—balances its devalued practical reality. 
Mixed and linked to each other, cosmic participations at a 
discount and the affective enhancement of the image proved 
themselves powerful enough to set up the new invention as 
spectacle from the beginning. Thus the cinematograph is 
not only spectacle, but it is spectacle. 

The cinematograph has the charm of the image at its 
disposal; that is, it renews or exalts the vision of banal and 
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everyday things. The implicit quality of the double, the 
powers of the shadow, a certain sensitivity to the ghostliness 
of things, combine their age-old tricks in the midst of photo¬ 
genic enhancement and often summon imaginary projection- 
identifications better than practical life would do. The flights 
of enthusiasm provoked by the smoke, steam, winds, and 
the naive joys of recognition of familiar places (already dis¬ 
cernible in the joys of the postcard and the photo) clearly 
betray the participation that the Lumiere cinematograph 
excites. After L’arrivee d'un train a la Ciotat, notes Sadoul, 
“spectators evoked their excursions, saying to their chil¬ 
dren: you will see, it’s just like drat.” From the first screen¬ 
ings, Lumiere discovers the pleasures of identification and 
the need for recognition; he advises his cameramen to film 
people in the streets, and even to pretend to shoot, “to 
attract them to the show.” 

As proof of the intensity of the cinematographic phe¬ 
nomenon of projection-identification, we can cite Kuleshov’s 
experiment, which was still not dependent on cinematic tech¬ 
niques. Kuleshov successively placed close-ups of Mosjoukine 
“which were static and which did not express any feeling at 
all” before a plate of soup, a dead woman, a laughing baby; 
the spectators “raved about the acting of the artist,” seeing 
him express, in succession, hunger, pain, and gende pater¬ 
nal emotion. 5 Of course, there is a distinction only in degree 
between these projective effects and those of everyday life 
and of the theater: we are used to reading hate and love in 
the blank faces that surround us. But other phenomena con¬ 
firm for us that the Kuleshov effect is particularly strong. 

Thus we can already attribute to the cinematograph false 
recognitions where identification goes as far as an error in 
identity, such as when the king of England recognized him¬ 
self in the newsreels of his coronation fabricated in a studio. 

The cinematograph established a spectacle because it 
already aroused participation. As institutionalized spectacle, 
it aroused it even more. The power of participation has had 
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a snowball effect. It has revolutionized the cinematograph 
and at the same time projected it toward the imaginary. 

In any spectacle, as we have said, the spectator is outside 
of the action, deprived of practical participation. The latter 
is, if not totally annihilated, at least atrophied and chan¬ 
neled into symbols of accompaniment (applause) or refusal 
(hisses) and, in any case, powerless to modify the internal 
course of the picture. The spectator never enters the action; 
at the very most he makes gestures or signs. 6 

The absence or the atrophy of motor, practical, or active 
participation (one of these adjectives is more suitable than 
the others depending on the particular case) is closely linked 
to psychological and affective participation. Unable to ex¬ 
press itself in action, the spectator’s participation becomes 
internal, felt. The kinesthesia of the spectacle is engulfed in 
the coenesthesia of the spectator, that is, in his subjectivity, 
and brings about projection-identification. Thus the absence 
of practical participation establishes an intense affective par¬ 
ticipation: veritable transfers take place between the soul of 
the spectator and the spectacle on the screen. 

Correlatively, the passivity of the spectator, his impo¬ 
tence, places him in a regressive situation. The spectacle 
illustrates a general anthropological law: we all become sen¬ 
timental, sensitive, tearful, when we are deprived of our means 
of action: the disarmed SS officer sobs over his victims or 
over his canary, the ruffian in prison becomes a poet. The 
example of the surgeon who faints before the film of an oper¬ 
ation reveals the sentimentality that impotence suddenly 
arouses. It is because he finds himself outside of practical life, 
stripped of his powers, that the doctor then feels the horror 
of flesh laid bare and tortured, exactly as a layman would do 
when faced with a real operation. In a regressive situation, 
infantilized, as if under the effect of an artificial neurosis, 
the spectator sees a world handed over to forces that escape 
him. That is why, in a spectacle, everything passes easily 
from the affective to the magical level. It is moreover at the 
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limit of passivity—sleep—that the projection-identifications 
we then call dreams become magnified. 

As spectacle, the Lumiere cinematograph stimulates 
projection-identification. In addition, the cinematograph al¬ 
ready presents a spectatorial situation that is particularly 
pure because it establishes the greatest possible physical 
segregation between the spectator and the spectacle. In the 
theater, for example, the presence of the spectator can have 
an effect on the performance of the actor, it participates in 
the uniqueness of an event subject to risks: the actor can for¬ 
get his role or feel badly. The “ambience” and the ceremo¬ 
nial cannot be dissociated from the actual, lived character 
that theatrical representation takes on. With the cinemato¬ 
graph, the physical absence of actors as of things renders all 
physical accidents impossible; no ceremonial, that is, no 
practical cooperation of the spectator in the spectacle. 

In constructing itself, notably in constructing its own 
theaters, the cinema has amplified certain para-oneiric char¬ 
acteristics favorable to projection-identification. Darkness 
was one element not essential (one sees this in the advertis¬ 
ing during intermissions) but energizing for participation. 
Darkness was organized, isolating the spectator, “wrapping 
him up in black” as Epstein said, dissolving diurnal resist¬ 
ance and accentuating all the fascinations of the shadow. 
People have spoken of a hypnotic state; let us say, rather, 
imitation-hypnotic state, since in the end the spectator is 
not asleep. But, if he is not asleep, his seat is granted an 
attention not accorded in other spectacles, spectacles that 
avoid a numbing comfort (theater) or even despise it (stadi¬ 
ums): the spectator can be half stretched out in an attitude 
propitious to “relaxation,” favorable to reverie. 

So there he is, isolated, but at the heart of a human envi¬ 
ronment, of a great gelatin of common soul, of a collective 
participation, which accordingly amplifies his individual par¬ 
ticipation. To be isolated and in a group at the same time: 
two contradictory and complementary conditions favorable 
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to suggestion. Television in the home does not get the ben¬ 
efit of this enormous resonance chamber; it presents itself 
in the light, among practical objects, to individuals whose 
number has difficulty making up a group (that is why in the 
United States people invite each other to TV parties). 

The spectator in the “dark room” is, on the contrary, a 
passive subject in a pure state. He can do nothing, has noth¬ 
ing to give, even his applause. Patient, he endures. En¬ 
thralled, he submits. Everything happens a long way away, 
out of his reach. At the same time and as a result, everything 
happens inside of him; we could say, in his psychological 
coenesthesia. When the charms of the shadow and the dou¬ 
ble merge on a white screen in a darkened room, for the 
spectator, deep in his cell, a monad closed off to everything 
except the screen, enveloped in the double placenta of an 
anonymous community and obscurity, when the channels 
for action are blocked, then the locks to myth, dream, and 
magic open up. 


The Aesthetic Imaginary and Participation 

The irruption of the imaginary in film would have brought 
with it, at any rate, an increase in affective participation 
even if there had not been a metamorphosis of the cine¬ 
matograph into cinema. 

The work of fiction is a radioactive pile of projection- 
identifications. It is the product, objectivated in situations, 
events, characters, actors, reified in a work of art, of the “rev¬ 
eries” and the “subjectivity” of its authors. Projection of pro¬ 
jections, crystallization of identifications, it presents itself with 
all the alienated and concretized characteristics of magic. 

But this work is aesthetic, that is, destined for a spectator 
who remains conscious of the absence of the practical reality of 
what is represented: the magical crystallization thus recon¬ 
verts itself, for this spectator, into subjectivity and feelings, 
that is, into affective participations (see Figure 1). 
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A veritable energy circuit allows a high dose of reified 
participations to be relayed to the public. Thus a to-ing and 
fro-ing of magical reconstruction through feeling, a to-ing and 
fro-ing of magical destruction through feeling occurs at the 
heart of the aesthetic universe, by and through imaginary 
works. We see how the work of fiction revives magic but at 
the same time transmutes it, and consequently how all we 
have said about the magic of the cinema comes within the 
framework of the general law of aesthetics. 

The aesthetic imaginary, like any imaginary, is the realm 
of man’s needs and aspirations, incarnated, put in place, 
taken care of within the framework of a fiction. It is nour¬ 
ished at the most profound and intense sources of affective 
participation. In the same way, it nourishes the most intense 
and profound affective participation. 

In the years between 1896 and 1914, the charm of the 
image, cosmic participation, the spectacular conditions of 
projection, the imaginary tide, carry each other along to 
create and exalt the great metamorphosis that will give the 
cinematograph the very structures of affective participation. 

The cinematographic image had gorged itself on affec¬ 
tive participations to the point of bursting with them. It 
burst, literally. This enormous molecular explosion gave birth 
to the cinema. From now on, the extreme mobility of the 
image will be added to the extreme immobility of the spec¬ 
tator to constitute the cinema, spectacle among spectacles. 


Projection-identifications 


(Artist) 

Author 


Reification 


_i_ 

Work of fiction 
(Imaginary) 


Spectator — : - 

Figure 1. The circuit of transmutation. 
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The Processes of Acceleration and Intensification 

The techniques of the cinema are provocations, accelera¬ 
tions, and intensifications of projection-identification. 

The cinematograph restored the original movement 
of things. The cinema brings other movements: camera 
mobility, rhythm of action and editing, acceleration of time, 
musical dynamism. These movements, rhythms, tempos, 
themselves accelerate, combine, superimpose themselves 
upon one another. Every film in the cinema, even the most 
banal, is a cathedral of movement. The powers of participa¬ 
tion, already awakened and provoked by the spectacular sit¬ 
uation, are spurred along by the thousand deployments of 
movement. From then on, all the machinations of kinesthe¬ 
sia rush toward codnesthesia. They mobilize it. 

Almost every cinematic means can be brought back to 
a modality of movement, and almost all the techniques 
of movement tend toward intensity. The camera, in fact, 
whether it be by its own movements or those of successive 
shots, can never allow itself to lose sight of, and must always 
frame and give star billing to, the moving element. It can 
always focus according to the highest intensity. On the 
other hand, its convolutions, its multiple takes (different 
shooting angles) around the subject, effect a veritable affec¬ 
tive envelopment. 

Together with kinesthetic techniques and determined by 
them, techniques of intensification by temporal dilation 
(slow motion) or spatial dilation (the close-up) have been 
brought into play. The emphasis on the duration of the kiss 
(divine “eternity of the instant”) and the insistence on close- 
up vision of this same kiss exercise a kind of engulfing fasci¬ 
nation; they take hold of and hypnotize participation. 

To move and put things to our mouths: these are the ele¬ 
mentary processes by which children start to participate in 
things that surround them. To caress and to kiss, the ele¬ 
mentary processes of amorous involvement—these are also 
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the processes through which cinema involves us: kinesthetic 
envelopments and close-ups. 

Completing the intensifying devices of kinesthesia, slow 
motion and the close-up, the techniques of mise-en-scene, 
also tend to excite and prefabricate the spectator’s participa¬ 
tion. The photograph exaggerates shadows or isolates them 
to engender anguish. Kilowatts of electric light surround 
the pure face of a star with a halo of spirituality. The lights 
are there to direct, orient, and channel the affective light¬ 
ing. In the same way, the shooting angles, the framings, 
subject the forms to contempt or respect, to exaltation or 
disdain, passion or disgust. After he has been put forward 
for admiration by the low-angle shot, the high-angle shot 
humiliates the porter deposed to the washroom. He has be¬ 
come the last of men, Le dernier des hommesJ Skanderheg, 
while shot from below, imposes legendary grandeur. 

Thus the machinations of the mise-en-scene call forth 
and color emotion. The machinations of kinesthesia hasten 
toward coenesthesia to mobilize it. The machinations of 
affective intensity tend to mutually engulf the spectator in 
the film and the film in the spectator. 

Film music in itself epitomizes all these processes and 
effects. It is, by its very nature, kinesthesia—affective mate¬ 
rial in movement. It envelops, imbibes the soul. Its moments 
of intensity have a certain equivalence to the close-up and 
often coincide with it. It establishes the affective tone, gives 
the starting note, underlines in a stroke (a rather large one) 
the emotion and the action. Film music is, moreover, as 
Becce’s “Kinotheque” showed us, a true catalog of states 
of the soul. Thus, at once kinesthesia (movement) and co¬ 
enesthesia (subjectivity, affectivity), music bridges the gap 
between the film and the spectator; it joins in with all its 
elan, it adds all its binding quality, its perfumes, its resonant 
protoplasm, to the grand participation. 

Music, said Pudovkin, “expresses the subjective appreci¬ 
ation” of the objectivity of film. 8 We can extend the formula 
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Figure 2. Techniques of excitation of affective participation. 
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to all the techniques of the cinema. They tend not only 
to establish subjective contact, but to create a subjective 
current. “The rhythm of this universe is a psychological 
rhythm, calculated in relation to our affectivity.” 9 

This flux of images, feelings, and emotions constitutes a 
current of ersatz consciousness that adapts itself and adapts 
to it the synesthetic, affective, and mental dynamism of the 
spectator. It is as if the film develops a new subjectivity that 
carries that of the spectator along with it, or, rather, as if two 
Bergsonian dynamisms adapt to each other and carry each 
other along. Cinema is exactly this symbiosis: a system that 
tends to integrate the spectator into the flow of the film. A system 
that tends to integrate the flow of the film into the psychic flow of 
the spectator. 

The film carries within it the equivalent of a choke or 
starter for participation that imitates its effects in advance. 
Hence, to the extent that it performs a whole portion of his 
psychological work for the spectator, it satisfies him at min¬ 
imum cost. It does the work of an auxiliary feeling machine. 
It motorizes participation. It is a projection-identification 
machine. The distinctive feature of any machine, without 
wanting to play on words, is to mash up man’s work for him. 

Whence the “passivity” of the cinema public, which we 
will take care not to bemoan. Of course there is passivity in 
the sense that the cinema ceaselessly opens up channels 
where participation has only to be engulfed. But in the end, 
the irrigating torrent comes from the spectator, it is in him. 
Without it, the film is unintelligible, an incoherent succes¬ 
sion of images, a puzzle of shadow and light. The passive 
spectator is also active, as Francastel says: he makes the film 
as much as its authors do. 

This active passivity means that “we can without bore¬ 
dom (and even with joy) follow appalling nonsense on the 
screen that would never have been tolerated in reading.” 10 
Not only does film have the presence of images at its dis¬ 
posal (which is not sufficient: static documentaries are boring), 
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but it titillates participation in the right spot, like a clever 
acupuncturist; the mind of the spectator, thus appealed 
to and active, is swept along in this dynamism that is also 
its own. 11 This is why a critic has confessed, putting it in 
plain language, that he would have been profoundly moved 
at the cinema by this same Ordet that he finds execra¬ 
ble at the theater. This is why it has been able to be said: 
“But even in the most obnoxious picture, I can feel the . . 
hypnosis.” “The worst cinema remains, in spite of every¬ 
thing, cinema, that is, something moving and indefinable.” 12 
“A silly film is less silly than a silly novel” (Daniel Rops). 
The first films, foolish but marvelous (Blaise Cendrars). 
And the whole world: “It’s stupid but it’s funny.” A key turn 
of phrase about filmic participation. 


The Anthropological Range of 
Projection-Identifications 

We have already listed some of the participations proper to 
the Lumiere cinematograph. Let us recall in particular: 
wonders, vanities, fears, pleasures of self-recognition and of 
the recognition of familiar things, the Kuleshov effect. 

Let us now add phenomena more particularly elicited and 
stimulated by the cinema. The first, the most banal and 
most conspicuous, is that which we call “identification” with 
a character on the screen. Here again we can cite phenomena 
of extreme identification or false recognition, noteworthy 
above all among archaic peoples, children, and neurotics. 
My daughter Veronique, aged four and a half, exclaims 
when she sees the dwarf jockey in The Greatest Show on 
Earth: “There’s Veronique.” In 1950, M. Caffary tells us, 
the Bakhtiari, nomads of Iran, were shown a film made in 
1924 on the exodus of their tribes (Grass, by Merian C. 
Cooper and E. Schoedsack). Numerous spectators boister¬ 
ously recognized themselves in the adults while they were 
no more than children at the time of filming. Nevertheless, 
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as soon as the cinematograph arrives, as we have seen, false 
recognition appears. 

It is clear that the spectator tends to incorporate himself 
and incorporate into himself characters on the screen ac¬ 
cording to physical or moral resemblances he finds there. 
That is why, according to Lazarsfeld’s inquiries,, men prefer 
masculine heroes, women feminine stars, and the elderly 
mature characters. 13 But this is only one aspect of projection- 
identification phenomena—and not the most important one. 

What is important, in fact, is the movement of fixation of 
this tendency onto personalities called stars. It is the consti¬ 
tution in and by the cinema of a permanent system of char¬ 
acters to identify with: 14 the “star system,” whose study we 
will undertake elsewhere. 1S What is important, above all and 
in the end, are polymorphous projection-identifications. 

If the spectator’s projection-identification settles on char¬ 
acters who are assimilable to him because they are like him, 
already the example of the stars, the very word, reveals to us 
the impossible stellar distances that identification can cross. 
In fact the power of identification is unlimited. 

Kids in Paris and Rome play cowboys and Indians, cops 
and robbers. In the same way that little girls play mommy, 
little children murderers, at the cinema good women play 
the whore and mild civil servants the gangster. The cinema’s 
force of participation can bring about identification even 
with those held in low regard, the ignored, despised, or 
hated of everyday life, such as prostitutes. Blacks can iden¬ 
tify with whites, whites with blacks, and so on. Jean Rouch, 
who has frequented cinemas on the Gold Coast, has seen 
blacks applaud George Raft, the slave trader, who, to escape 
his pursuers, hurls his cargo of black gold into the sea. 

An exotic example? But I see stuck-up women loving the 
tramp they would chuck out the door, industrialists and 
generals full of tender friendship for the vagabond whose 
real existence is beneath even their contempt. Look at how 
they all love Charlie Chaplin, Gelsomina, el Matto, and 
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Zampano! This shows that ego involvement is more com¬ 
plex than it appears. It is at play not only in respect to the 
hero who is like me, but to the hero who is unlike me: 
him sympathetic, adventurous, free, and joyful; me sullen, 
trapped, a servant of the state. It can also apply to the crim¬ 
inal or the outlaw, although, on another level, the worthy 
antipathy of honest people condemns him when he commits 
the act that satisfies their profound longings. 

Thus identification with the like and identification with 
the foreign are both stimulated by film, and it is this sec¬ 
ond aspect that breaks very cleanly with real-life participations. 
The damned take their revenge on-screen—or rather the 
damned part of ourselves does. The cinema, like the dream, 
like the imaginary, awakens and reveals shameful, secret 
identifications. 

The polymorphous character of identification sheds light 
on this original, yet often forgotten, sociological finding: 
the diversity of films and the eclecticism of taste in the one 
same public. Ego involvement is as much affected by films 
we call escapist—legendary, exotic, incredible—as by realist 
films. In another sense, the universal enthusiasm for cowboy 
films, combined with the fact that “westerns are most pop¬ 
ular in the Rocky Mountains” 16 attests to the same double 
reality: to escape from oneself, to find oneself again. To find 
oneself again in order to escape (the inhabitants of the 
Rocky Mountains), to escape in order to find oneself again 
(the entire world). 

Finally, polymorphous participation goes beyond the 
framework of characters. All the techniques of cinema con¬ 
verge to plunge the spectator into the environment as well 
as into the action of the film. The transformation of time 
and space, the movements of the camera, the incessant 
changes of points of view, tend to carry the objects them¬ 
selves into an affective circuit. 

“The rails in the documentary enter my mouth.” 17 “Thus 
the spectator who sees some faraway automobile race on the 
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screen is suddenly thrown under the huge wheels of one of 
the cars, scans the speedometer, takes the steering wheel in 
hand. He becomes an actor.” 18 Let us add: he also becomes, 
just a little, the car itself. The camera is everywhere at the 
ball: tracking behind columns, pans, high-angle shots, shots 
of musicians, circling around a couple. The spectator is the 
dance, he is the ball, he is the court. Not only “is this world 
accepted as the environment in which we temporarily 
live, thus replacing our real physical environment, the film 
theater,” 19 but we are also ourselves this world, we are our¬ 
selves this environment, just as we are the stratospheric 
rocket, the sinking ship. 

This polymorphous participation that cinema brings 
with it in an incomparable fashion thus embraces and unites 
not only a character, but the characters, the objects, the 
landscapes, the universe of the film in its entirety. We par¬ 
ticipate, beyond the passions and adventures of the heroes, 
in a totality of beings, things, actions, that sweep the film 
along in its flow. It is into an anthropo-cosmomorphic and 
micro-macrocosmic brew that we are snapped up. 

We had gone back from anthropo-cosmomorphistn 
right up to the source of projection-identifications. Now 
we go back down the current and once again come upon 
the animism of objects, faces that are mirrors of the world, 
incessant transfers from man to things and things to man. 
Anthropo-cosmomorphism is the crowning achievement of the cin¬ 
ema’s projection-identifications. It reveals its formidable affec¬ 
tive power. We reach the magic, or rather we pass through 
it, transforming, energizing, and it restores to us an increased 
participation. It is the phenomenon itself, the original, that 
the Lumiere cinematograph was incapable of eliciting, ex¬ 
cept at the edges of haze and smoke. 


The Soul of the Cinema 

Magic is integrated and reabsorbed into the vaster notion of 
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affective participation. The latter determined the fixation of 
the cinematograph into spectacle and its metamorphosis 
into cinema. It still determines the evolution of the “seventh 
art.” It is at the very heart of its techniques. In other words, 
we must conceive of affective participation as a genetic stage 
and structural foundation of the cinema. 

It would be interesting, from the genetic point of view, 
to follow through film history affective participations that 
progressively free themselves from dieir fantastic (magical) 
coating: phantoms become Fantomas, ubiquities transform 
themselves into wild adventures. The torrential current 
broadens from 1910 onward: die stage of the soul blossoms. 

The stage of the soul emerges in its own right with the 
dramatic use of the close-up by Griffith (1912), the introduc¬ 
tion of hieratic Japanese acting by Sessue Hayakawa in The 
Cheat (1915), and the exalting of faces in Soviet films. 

Having truncated the body and eliminated the lower 
limbs (medium shot), silent cinema privileged and magni¬ 
fied the human face. “On the screen, heads two meters long 
look at us, heads that have no equals other than those of 
the Egyptian columns or the mosaics of Christ Pentocrator 
filling the apse of a Byzantine basilica.” 20 The face attains 
erotic, mystical, supreme cosmic dignity. 

The close-up fixes dramatic representation onto the face; 
it focuses upon it all the dramas, all the emotions, all that 
happens in society and nature. One of the greatest dramas 
of history and of faith is played out in a confrontation of 
faces, a combat of the soul, a struggle of consciences against 
a soul (Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc [The Passion of Joan of Arc]). 

From then on, the face ceased to grimace in deaf-mute 
mimicry to let projection-identification be engulfed in it 
(Sessue Hayakawa). Kuleshov’s experiment allows us to 
become fully conscious of the phenomenon that Pudovkin 
and Eisenstein will systematically broaden out into micro- 
macrocosmic participation. 

The face has become a medium. Epstein said quite rightly 
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that the close-up is “psychoanalytic.” It makes us rediscover 
the face and allows us to read in it-—that is Balazs’s great idea 
in Der sichtbare Mensch. We plunge into it as into a mirror 
where “the bottom of the soul” appears. 21 The grandeur of 
Griffith and Pudovkin was to reveal, quasi-radiographically, 
that this foundation was the cosmos: the face being mirror 
of the soul, the soul itself being mirror of the world. The 
close-up sees much more than the soul in the soul, it sees 
the world at the root of the soul. 

The cosmic richness of interior life—reciprocally, the 
inner richness of cosmic life, that is, the blossoming of soul. 
And just as the states of soul are landscapes, landscapes are 
states of soul. 22 Filmmakers entrust to landscapes the task of 
expressing states of soul: rain evokes melancholy, storm, 
torment. The cinema has its catalog of landscapes, inciden¬ 
tals of soul, its “exteriors” that correspond to so many inner 
registers: light comedy takes place on the Cote d’Azur, dra¬ 
mas of solitude in the North Seas. 

The world impregnated with soul, soul impregnated 
with world: projection-identification, which tends toward 
anthropo-cosmomorphism, does not literally end up there, 
but blossoms out into a state of soul. Hence the soul state 
corresponds to a moment of civilization, where the latter 
can no longer adhere to ancient magics but feeds on their 
sap in die midst of affective and aesthetic participations. 

We must also consider the other aspect of this civiliza¬ 
tion of soul: the hypertrophy, the complacency, the hyposta¬ 
sis of the soul. 

What is the soul? It is diis imprecise zone of the psyche 
in its nascent state, in a state of transformation, this men¬ 
tal embryogenesis where all that is distinct is confounded, 
where all that is confounded is in the process of becoming 
distinct, in the midst of subjective participation. Let the 
reader who wears his soul on his sleeve forgive us. The soul 
is only a metaphor for us to designate unspecified needs, 
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psychic processes in their nascent materiality or decadent 
residual state. Man does not have a soul. He has soul. 

A moment comes where the soul swells and becomes 
hardened; it ceases to blossom in order to become a refuge. 
Comes the moment when the soul is happy with its own 
emanations; it mystically exaggerates its reality, which is to 
be an intersection of processes; it takes itself for an essence, 
cloaks itself in its exquisite subtlety, encloses itself like a pri¬ 
vate property, displays itself in a shop window. In other 
words, the soul destroys itself by wanting to pass itself off 
as autonomous reality. It degrades itself in exaggerating 
itself. It loses communication with the nourishing channels 
of the universe. And now we have the soul, isolated, on offer, 
obscene, so gelatinous, so soft, a Medusa-like jellyfish aban¬ 
doned on the beach. It bemoans living in a world without 
soul, while it is drowned in it, and, as the drunkard calls for 
his drug, it naively calls for “soul supplement.” 

Our civilization is so smeared with soul that the specta¬ 
tor, blinded by a kind of opaque membrane, has become 
incapable of seeing the film, capable only of feeling it. Om- 
bredane carried out a very significant experiment when he 
compared the accounts of blacks from the Congo and Bel¬ 
gian students about the same film, La cbasse sous-marineP 
The former were purely descriptive, precise, teeming with 
concrete details. This goes to show that, and we will see 
it again, magical vision does not obscure practical vision 
among archaic peoples. The white students’ accounts dis¬ 
played a poverty of details, an extreme visual indigence. They 
were, on the contrary, riddled with literary effects, general, 
vague, and they had a tendency to relate the events in a 
manner at once abstract and sentimental, with aesthetic 
considerations, subjective impressions, states of soul, value 
judgments. The civilization of soul internalizes vision that 
has become blurred, affective, obscured. Harpoon fishing is 
no longer an actual hunt, but a system of emotive signs, a 
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drama, a story, a “film.” It is not the game and the hunting 
technique that interest us, but the intoxications of risk, the 
surprises or wonders in the face of the unknown of the 
aquatic depths. We are shown tuna fishing, “men of Aran” 
and “Nanooks” of the great North in their practical life, but 
these awaken in us great shivers of the soul. “What counts 
is not the image; the image is only the film’s accessory. What 
counts is the soul of the image” (Abel Gance). Here we can 
already sense the fundamental determination of the con¬ 
temporary sociological context on our cinema psyche, that 
is, our psyche, tout court. 

It is at the level of the film score that we clearly see the 
effects—or damages, as Jaubert claims—of soul music or 
“expressive” music, “a kind of musico-cinematic language 
combining the least commendable of Wagnerian recipes 
with pseudo-Debussy-like-banalities,” which underlines the 
emotion, the action, the meaning, in one large stroke, and 
carries participation along toward the whirlwind of soul. 24 

On the other hand, decorative music (that of The Third 
Man, for example, or indeed the traditional music that still 
often accompanies the Hindu or Egyptian film, more rarely 
the Japanese film) is reiterative, without confusion. It does 
not faithfully espouse the events in the story. It is contra¬ 
puntal. 25 It organizes the story into a great rhythm that goes 
beyond it and gives it something like a superior or esoteric 
sense. It is like a kind of necessary cosmic order within 
which what happens in the film is integrated or moves. Laid 
on the film, this music superimposes an epic backdrop to the 
romantic (soul) event. 26 When the film is itself epic, then a 
superior synchronism between sequence and music, music 
and film can be established, as in the battle on the ice in 
Alexander Nevsky (Eisenstein, 1938). 

Decorative music tends to broaden the soul’s participa¬ 
tion toward cosmic participation. Expressive music tends to 
direct cosmic participation toward the exaltation of the soul. 
Without entering into the problem, let us note that in the 
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West, decorative music comes about in reaction to the crude¬ 
ness of the effects of ordinary film music (The Third Man , 
Lesjeux interdits [Forbidden Games], Touchez pas augrisbi [Hands 
off the Loot]). In the East, by contrast, the Western screen 
score is infiltrating the film, particularly to transform the 
tempests, fires, and upheavals of nature into tumultuous soul 
states. We often see two kinds of music overlap, the one 
native, the other an importation, as in Pamposh (India, 1954) 
and Le del d’enfer (The Blazing Sky) (Egypt, 1953). Western 
music reigns supreme in Love Letter (Japan, 1954)—as much 
a sign of a troubling correspondence between romantic 
music and current cinema as of the conquering spread of the 
romantic civilization of soul specific to the bourgeois West. 

Does the cinema have a soul, the Philistines wonder. But 
it has only that. It overflows with it; it oozes with it, to the 
extent that the aesthetic of feeling becomes the aesthetic of 
vague sentiment, to the extent that the soul ceases to be 
exaltation and blossoming to become the enclosed garden 
of inner complacencies. Love, passion, emotion, heart: the 
cinema, like our world, is all slimy and lachrymal with them. 
So much soul! So much soul! One understands the reaction 
that has emerged against crude projection-identification, 
the dripping soul, in the theater with Bertolt Brecht, in film, 
in diverse forms, with Eisenstein, Wyler, Welles, Bresson, 
and others. 


Technique of Affective Satisfaction 

Inflated and overflowing with soul to such an extent, and, 
more broadly, structured and determined by affective par¬ 
ticipation to such an extent, the cinema responds to needs. 

And we already feel the needs, which are those of any 
imaginary, of any daydream, any magic, any aesthetic: those 
that practical life cannot fulfill. 

The need to escape oneself, that is, to lose oneself in an 
elsewhere, to forget one’s limits, to better participate in the 
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world. That is, in the end, to escape in order to find oneself 
again. The need to find oneself again, to be oneself even 
more, to rise up to the image of this double that the imagi¬ 
nary projects in a thousand incredible lives. That is, the 
need to find oneself again in order to escape. To escape to 
find oneself again, to find oneself again in order to escape, 
to find ourselves elsewhere than in ourselves, to escape into 
our inner selves. 

The “specificity” of cinema, if we can put it this way, 
is to offer the potentially infinite range of these flights 
and reunions: the world within arm’s reach, all the cosmic 
fusions—and also the excitement on the spectator’s part of 
seeing his own double incarnated in heroes of love and 
adventure. 

The cinema has opened itself up to all kinds of partici¬ 
pation: it has adapted itself to all subjective needs. That is 
why it is the ideal technique of affective satisfaction, as 
Anzieu put it, and has effectively become so at all levels of 
civilization, in all societies. 

Does the transformation of a technique of the real into 
a technique of affective satisfaction not merit study? 

It is in developing the latent magic of the image that the 
cinematograph filled itself up with participations to the 
point of transforming itself into cinema. The point of de¬ 
parture was photographic doubling, animated and projected 
onto the screen. From here on, a genetic process of chain 
reactions immediately started up. The charm of the image and 
the image of the world within arm’s reach established a spec¬ 
tacle, the spectacle excited a prodigious imaginary unfold¬ 
ing; image-spectacle and imaginary stimulated the formation 
of new structures within the film; the cinema is the product of 
this process. The cinematograph roused participation. The 
cinema intensifies it, and projection-identifications blos¬ 
som, exalting in anthropo-cosmomorphism. 

In the course of these revolutionary processes, magic, sub¬ 
jectivity, affectivity, and aesthetics were called into question 
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and remain so. It is here that analysis becomes difficult. 
Are these notions not themselves reified, semimagical, in 
their acceptance and use? It is absolutely vital to understand 
that magic, affectivity, and aesthetics are not essences, but 
moments, modes of the process of participation. 

We have seen that magic structures the new affective 
universe of the cinema, that affectivity establishes the new 
magical universe, that the aesthetic transmutes magic into 
affectivity and affectivity into magic. 

Cinema, while it is magic, is aesthetic, and while it is aes¬ 
thetic, is affective. Each of these terms comes back to the 
other. A mechanical metamorphosis of the spectacle of 
shadow and light, the cinema appears in the course of an age- 
old process of internalization of the ancient magic of our 
origins. Its birth takes place in a new magical blaze, but like 
the tremors of a volcano on its way to becoming dormant. 
Above all, we must consider these magical phenomena as 
hieroglyphs of an affective language. Magic is the language of 
emotion, and, as we shall see, of the aesthetic. Therefore, 
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we can define the concepts of magic and affectivity only in 
relation to one another. The concept of the aesthetic inserts 
itself into this multifaceted reciprocity. The aesthetic is the 
great oneiric festival of participation, at that stage where 
civilization has kept its fervor for tire imaginary but has lost 
faith in its objective reality. 

Paul Valery, with an admirable turn of phrase, said: “My 
soul lives on the all powerful and animated screen: it partici¬ 
pates in the passions of the ghosts that are produced there.” 
Soul. Participation. Ghost. Three key words that unite 
magic and affectivity in the anthropological act: participa¬ 
tion. The processes of participation—in their characteris¬ 
tics specific to our civilization—reveal the extraordinary 
genesis. What is most subjective—feeling—has infiltrated 
what is most objective: a photographic image , a machine. 

But what has become of objectivity? 




Objective Presence 


S ubjective life structures the cinema and brings it under 
the influence of the great trade winds of the imaginary. 
What, along die way, has become of the objectivity of the 
image that made H. de Parville say, “It has an extraordinary 
truth”? 

Must we not, however, pose the preliminary question: 
What is this objectivity, and what is it founded on? 

Why was it not noticed, on December 28,1895, that the 
cinematograph had no sound, color, depth, and so on? Why 
was a global and objective reality immediately present on a 
screen merely brushed by a beam of twenty-four flashes of 
pretense a second? By what ultimate principle of reality was 
the impalpable luminous dust able to remain a depository 
to be turned into “extraordinary truth,” into “astonishing 
scenes of realism”? What first principle of objective recon¬ 
version have we, the spectators, ourselves set in action? 


Cinematographic Objectivity 

The first supports of reality are forms, called real, although 
they are only apparent, and, precisely because they are 
faithful to appearances, they give the impression of reality. 
These are the same forms that show up on the photographic 
image and that the latter restores to sight. 
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This is why the photograph, as flat and as immobile as it 
is, already brings with it an impression of objective reality. 

The image of the cinematograph is the photographic 
image itself. Film has become the common name for the 
two kinds of film. If photography, in order to be formally 
objective, is less real than the cinematograph, without, nev¬ 
ertheless, being more unreal (the reverse is true, as we shall 
see), it is because the latter increases its reality through 
movement and projection on the screen. 

The projection of movement restores physical and bio¬ 
logical mobility to beings and things. But, in the same stroke , 
it brings much more. 

The photograph was frozen in an eternal moment. Move¬ 
ment brought the dimension of time: film unfolds, it lasts. At the 
same time, things in motion produce the space that they measure and 
traverse, and, above all, become real within space. As Michotte 
pointed out in his first-rate article, movement restores to 
forms brought to life on the screen the autonomy and the 
corporeality that they had lost (or almost lost) in the photo¬ 
graphic image. “The opposition between the movement 
of the figure and the immobility of the screen acts . as 
an agent of segregation and frees the object from the shot 
in which it was integrated. It becomes substantial in some 
way.... It becomes a corporeal thing.” 1 The moving image 
extracts itself from the screen: movement completes its cor¬ 
poreal reality. Cinematographic projection frees the image 
from the plate and the photographic paper as from Edison’s 
box, launches the bodies released from all entanglements 
other than those impalpable ones of luminous rays that cross 
the room, and in this way accentuates the segregations and 
substantializations created by movement. But projection only 
puts the finishing touches to the work of movement. Move¬ 
ment is the decisive power of reality: it is in it, through it, 
that time and space are real. 2 

The conjunction of the reality of the movement and the 
appearance of the forms brings about the feeling of concrete 
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life and the perception of objective reality. The forms pro¬ 
vide their objective framework to the movement, and the 
movement gives body to the forms. 

Together, they immediately establish an objective truth 
much more lively than not only forms stripped of move¬ 
ment but also movement accompanying approximate or 
stylized forms (cartoons) would do. 

This objective truth awakens certain affective participa¬ 
tions connected to real life—sympathies, fears, and so on 
(what Michotte calls “really experienced emotions”)—and 
these participations consolidate and, in their turn, increase 
the objective truth. Things have body, so they exist, so they 
truly have body. 

Whence the first excitement at the arrival of the train 
or the galloping horse. Proof of the instant dazzling sight 
of reality provoked by the cinematograph had just been 
demonstrated. 

Objective truth, impression of reality: let us be precise. 

This means that the processes of practical or objective 
perception are at play in the perception of cinematographic 
images. Practical perception considers things fixed and con¬ 
stant in their corporeal materiality, that is, irrevocably iden¬ 
tical with themselves. Objective things obey not retinal 
images, where they appear, disappear, grow, and shrink, not 
ubiquities and metamorphoses, but their essence and their 
permanence, their own identity. And we have just come 
out with the key word of the universe “civilized” by man 
(equally the key word of the policed universe where man, 
equipped with an identity card, becomes an object). This per¬ 
manent identity of things with themselves is at the same 
time their objectivity and their rationality, within a universe 
itself rational because one, identical with itself and constant 
in its laws. 

The fundamental process of objective perception is that 
of the law of constancy that brings back visible forms, 
always variable according to the distance or position of the 
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observer, to a kind of average height gauge that is none 
other than their rational scale of perception and form. The 
gestalt has made us recognize that the dimension, form, ori¬ 
entation, the position of objects in the visual field, tend to 
remain constant despite our proximity or distance, the cease¬ 
less movements of our eyes, the rotation of our head, or the 
changes in the comportment of our body. “A man seen from 
a distance of ten meters keeps his height as a man in our 
eyes and the ostensible height that science concedes him, 
around 15 centimeters, is unconscious.” 3 

Consistency operates immediately and unfailingly on the 
visible forms of the real world. It is these that the cine¬ 
matograph reproduces. That is why they are immediately 
converted to objective perception. That is why they even im¬ 
pose an objective perception. 

In fact, from the time it appeared, the cinematograph im¬ 
mediately responded to the essential exigencies of practical 
perception, and the law of consistency automatically applied. 

Even before the cinematograph, H. de Parville had al¬ 
ready enlarged the few centimeters of the minuscule image 
of Edison’s Kinetoscope to this “standard” vision, this psy¬ 
chological average that we call real vision: “The washbasin, 
the hairdresser and his clients. We are there. It is extraordi¬ 
narily real. One could almost enter to have a shave.” The same 
H. de Parville—-and all the spectators with him—a little later 
shrank to the same objective average the enormous faces 
looming in the first shot (L’arrivee d’un train a la Ciotat). 

Is there, in other respects, a difference between micros¬ 
copy and macroscopy for the spectator from the last and 
the first row? “The figures on the screen seem to have the 
dimensions of reality . even when we see them from the 
back of the room.” 4 Yet a box of matches held at arm’s length 
before one eye, the other being closed, entirely covers the 
screen for the spectators at the back of the room, and for 
those in the first rows, it covers a scarcely visible fragment 
of the screen. Thus, although in other respects the size of the 
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image, apparent or real, can be important, objective con¬ 
sistency withstands the distance from the spectator to the 
screen, as it does the dimensions of the screen. 

Photography is much less favorable to restoring consis¬ 
tency; it must avoid the acromegalies or apparent mon¬ 
strosities created by the excessive closeness of a hand, a foot 
(low-angle shot), a head (high-angle shot). On the other 
hand, the movements of a limb toward the cinematographic 
lens, as in high-angle or low-angle shots on people moving, 
create neither discomfort nor displeasure: the distortions 
are not, or are scarcely, perceived. Consistency does its job, 
almost as in practical life, where we always see the average 
shape of people viewed from ground level or a height. Its 
abatement before the screen is more or less the same as in 
practical life: from the height of a plane, apparent size is 
finally substituted for “true” size and we discover little men, 
dolls’ houses, and toy railways. 

Because with the cinematograph consistency was reestab¬ 
lished without fail, its naivete was immediately exploited, 
presenting it with naval battles filmed in the pond at the 
Tuilleries and eruptions of Mount Pelee in a wood fire. 
These first special effects were still cinematographic in 
essence: they did not metamorphize the objective universe; 
they were addressed, on the contrary, to the sense of objec¬ 
tivity that sees in their “truthful” dimension warships in the 
harbor in Cuba and the volcano in Martinique. The cinema, 
subsequently, was able to systematically take advantage of 
our consistency: models and miniature objects represented 
the most grandiose monuments, settings without depth 
opened up the most distant perspectives. 

Thus a faultless perception imperturbably confers on odds 
and ends of make-believe, still faithful to apparent forms, 
substance, body, rational identity, practical objectivity. 

Here we once again encounter the paradox discussed in 
chapter 2. The cinematograph provokes an objective per¬ 
ception, but this objective perception has as its reverse side, 
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if we can put it this way, the quality proper to the double, to 
the image. Reciprocally, cinematographic reflections and 
shadows are themselves supports of corporealization and 
reality. The real original is perceived, but through its dou¬ 
ble. So at the same time as real-life participation, the par¬ 
ticipation proper to photogmie is awakened. Movement, which 
accentuates objective perception, equally accentuates the 
“charm of the image” and animates the winds and smoke of 
a latent fantastic. 

Thus one process is doubly turned toward objectivation 
and subjectivation, affective projection-identification and 
the projection of rational frameworks onto apparent forms 
that go on to identify themselves with the consistent forms of 
objective perception. 

It is this contradiction within the one process that the 
cinema will explode. 


Perception in the Cinema 

The cinema breaks the objective spatiotemporal frame of 
the cinematograph. It captures objects from uncommon view¬ 
ing angles, subjects them to prodigious enlargements, makes 
them subject to unreal movements. 

The camera leaps from place to place, from shot to shot, 
or else, in one shot, circles, advances, pulls back, navigates. 
We have linked this ubiquity and this movement to a system 
of affective intensification. We can just as well say (and the 
whole significance of the problem is in the ‘just as well”) that the 
camera imitates the processes of our visual perception. 

The workings of the gestalt have revealed that die human 
gaze, in its perceptive deciphering of reality, is always 
mobile. As Zazzo very accurately puts it, “The camera . 
has empirically found a mobility that is . . . that of psycho¬ 
logical vision.” 5 

The mobility of the camera and the succession of par¬ 
tial shots on one center of interest bring into play a double 
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perceptive process that goes from the fragmentary to the 
totality, from the multiplicity to the uniqueness of the object. 

Fragmentary visions converge in a global perception: 
practical perception is a reconstitution of die whole taking 
off from signs. The perception of a landscape or of a face, 
for example, is a partial and intermittent operation of dis¬ 
covery and decoding—we know that reading is a succession 
of visual leaps from fragment to fragment of words—from 
which comes an overall vision. The reading of a shot fixed 
on the screen is also done, of course, in fragments and jolts. 

But it is performed from within another deciphering 
through fragments and jolts, a mechanical one, carried out 
by the film itself. The latter is nothing other than a succes¬ 
sion of partial shots around a location that then often has no 
need of a shot of the whole. Thus a sequence can still show 
us separately three characters in the cab of a truck, but the 
spectator will see them together. 6 

Five-year-old Irene, whom I take to the cinema for the 
second time, perceives one single scene where three frag¬ 
mentary shots succeed one another: (1) Bing Crosby puts 
croissants on the end of his cane, (2) this cane goes down 
through the window along the side of the carriage, and (3) 
Bob Hope, hidden under the carriage, grabs the croissants 
(The Road to Bali). 1 

The partial points of view are often multiple points 
of view of one object or one situation. This multifocal 
mobility of the camera leads us toward a prehension and an 
objective assimilation. An object is an object because it is 
psychologically seen from all angles. “We must learn ob¬ 
jects, that is to say, multiply upon them the possible points 
of view,” says Sartre. We must “make a tour of objects.” 8 In 
other words, objective perception is the end, the conclusion, 
the globalization of partial shots, enveloping images, as in 
those naive or cerebral paintings that try to assemble all 
the perspectives of one object on the canvas. This process, 
for familiar objects, is already preconstituted, ready-made. 
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We recognize the cube at a glance and from a single angle 
because we have already concretized its “cubicity” in previ¬ 
ous engaging experiences. Otherwise, it would only be a 
hexagon. 

The moving camera combines and mixes fragmentary 
and multifocal apprehensions. It ferrets, flits about every¬ 
where, and the spectator’s eye reconstructs and condenses. 
Fraisse’s experiment, which everyone can reconstitute for 
himself each time he goes to the cinema, shows us that the 
sight of a truck racing along as fast as possible is determined 
by multiple shots of details (i.e., inserts): wheels, speedome¬ 
ter, rearview mirror, a foot on the accelerator. 

We always reestablish not only the consistency of objects, 
but that of their spatiotemporal frame. The spectator con¬ 
verts parallel actions to simultaneous ones although they are 
presented in alternation in successive shots. This “although” 
is also a “because”: succession and alternation are the very 
modes through which we perceive simultaneous events and, 
better still, one unique event. 

In real life, the homogeneous spatiotemporal milieu, its 
objects and its events, are given; perception, in this frame¬ 
work, decodes recognitions and envelopments in multiple 
stages. At the cinema, the work of decoding is prefabricated, 
and, from these fragmentary series, perception reconstructs 
homogeneity, the object, the event, the time and space. The 
perceptive equation is finally the same, only the variable 
changes. This similar perceptive outcome appears when we 
confront the two spectacles, so alike and so different—cin¬ 
ema and theater. 

The limits of the theater stage, from the seventeenth 
century up until a quite recent period, determine the coor¬ 
dinates of a fixed space (like that of the Lumiere cinemato¬ 
graph). The screen itself hovers in space. At the theater, the 
spectator clearly sees the whole spatial field; his viewing 
angle does not change; his distance from the stage remains 
constant. But carried along by projection-identification, 
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although the latter may be less violently excited than at the 
cinema, he is psychologically plunged into an environment 
and into the middle of a performance. He psychologically 
destroys and rebuilds, chooses, makes particular shots suc¬ 
ceed one another within the vision and the development of 
the whole. His psychological viewing angle, his psycholog¬ 
ical distance from the stage, ceaselessly change. His atten¬ 
tion travels like a camera, mobile, free, ceaselessly adjusting 
itself in quasi close-ups, medium shots, master shots, track¬ 
ing shots, pans. 9 Moreover, a whole theater tradition demands 
that the actors never remain in place, so their perpetual 
movements never cease to excite the perceptive mobility 
of the spectator and create, in some way, a psychological 
equivalent of camera movements. Conversely, the ceaseless 
mobility of the camera in Cocteau’s film Les parents terribles 
(The Terrible Parents) makes very precise use of the psycho¬ 
logical processes of the theater spectator, and in this way 
becomes “specific” to the cinema. 

So there is a secret cinema in the theater, in the same way 
that a great theatricality envelops each cinema shot. In the first 
case, psychological vision cinematomorphizes the theater; 
in the second case, rationalization and objectivation theatri¬ 
calize the cinema. In the first case, the rational and objective 
frames are given by the theater (unity of place and time); in 
the second case, it is psychological vision that is given by the 
cinema. In the first case, the little cinema that we have in 
our head begins to function on its own; in the second, it is 
our own little theater that deploys its stage and its space. 

The spectator often does not know that it is he, and not 
the image, who brings the global vision. In the same way, he 
is unconscious of what profoundly differentiates the cinema 
film from the cinematograph’s film (the theater film): the 
mechanized takeover of perceptive processes. But at the same 
time, he is obscurely conscious of what finally brings cinema 
and theater back to the same denominator: the unity of psy¬ 
chological vision. 10 
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Perception is modeled, regulated, by a psychological 
vision whose mobility and independence in relation to the 
retinal image constitute one of the great mysteries of the 
human mind, often skimmed over by psychiatrists and psy¬ 
chologists, but which Farigoule was one of the rare ones to 
tackle in his work on extraretinal vision. 

Imaginary processes, veritable hallucinations, says Quercy, 
are mixed up in our perception. Let us say in another way 
that doubling and vision (in the visionary sense of the term) 
are in embryo in perception. 

Psychological vision seems to be driven by an eye that 
would free itself from the body, pedunculated, roving, cir¬ 
cling away from its mooring post while nevertheless tied to 
it. It is as if there were a taking off beyond the limits of ocu¬ 
lar vision, outside of our material being, of another self, who 
was precisely recorder and bearer of psychological vision. 
“I suddenly had the impression of being outside my body.” 11 

Likewise, it is as if this alter ego were potentially endowed 
with an external sight that, from some meters in die dis¬ 
tance, sees us from our head to our knees. This distance 
from self to self, which seems secredy to accompany us, is 
a sort of auto-medium shot. We can ask ourselves if the 
medium shot is not the locus of a meeting between the pro¬ 
jection of our own alterity and identification with another, 
whence its systematic use in certain films. 

We now understand that autoscopic hallucination and dou¬ 
bling are the pathological extreme—the magical reification— 
of a normal phenomenon, unnoticed but guiding perception. 

Between the doubling of the mad or the possessed and 
everyday perception, dream and memory ensure continuity. 
Within the dream, each person can experience the incredi¬ 
ble freedom of ambulant sight, with strange viewing angles, 
which goes as far as us contemplating ourselves. In the same 
way, the image of a memory goes beyond the angle of vision 
that was that of our eye and often also incorporates our own 
person. 
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We look at ourselves and we look with apparently dou¬ 
bled eyes, in reality with imaginary complementarizations 
and psychological rationalizations. 

So everything tells us that there is a common core to per¬ 
ceptive (practical) and affective (magical) phenomena, where 
some are not yet differentiated from others. The common 
locus of these phenomena is psychological vision, cross¬ 
roads of objectivations as of subjectivations, of the real as 
of the imaginary, a place from which they light up one an¬ 
other. The common process is projection-identification, but 
whereas affective projection-identifications let themselves 
be swept along by imaginary processes, objective projection- 
identifications carry along imaginary processes within the 
frameworks of practical determination: the subject projects 
the rationalizing structures that identify the thing not with 
him, but with the thing itself, that is, with a type or genre. 

Psychological vision is at the very kernel of practical and 
imaginary processes. It turns just as well toward one or 
the other direction. In practical perception the tendencies 
toward ubiquity, doubling, animism, are atrophied, smoth¬ 
ered, or diverted to the purposes of objective recognition, 
and we end up with objects fixed in their consistency, their 
homogeneity, their generality. 

In affective vision the phenomena of objectivation are 
muddled, blurred, or charged with subjectivity, veritable 
batteries of soul. In magical vision they are atrophied, sub¬ 
merged by metamorphoses, or else fetishized. In this last 
case it is the object itself, complete and irreducible, that 
abruptly inverts its objectivity in the mirror of the imagin¬ 
ary: magic kidnaps the double that is within it and carries it 
away in its delirium. 

Thus the same nascent psychological processes lead just 
as easily to practical, objective, rational vision as to affec¬ 
tive, subjective, magical vision. They are polyvalent, and this 
polyvalence enables us to understand that practical vision 
can be charged with magic or participation, that magical 
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vision can coexist with practical vision, as with archaic peo¬ 
ples where this coexistence determines perception itself. We 
understand, then, by the same token, that the fundamental pro¬ 
cesses of the cinema, which tend to bring into play and arouse the 
mobility, the global nature, the ubiquity of psychological vision, 
correspond at the same time to phenomena of practical perception 
and phenomena of affective participation. 

The cinema is in the image of both and in this way pro¬ 
vokes them both. Just as a spider envelops and sucks in its 
prey, the camera feels out all the angles of the cathedral, 
plunges in, withdraws, winds around, and penetrates it to 
finally nourish not only a subjective communication but a 
practical knowledge: the cathedral is captured in its diverse 
aspects, diverse angles—it is an objective document. 

So the mobility of the camera and the fragmentation into 
shots correspond to total, affective, and practical processes. 
They are total because still in the nascent state, undifferen¬ 
tiated. Their natural tendency is to distinguish themselves, 
almost to the point of opposing each other: then there is a 
rupture between magic and science. Subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity are first of all twin sisters before becoming enemies. 

It is on the level of their continuity and their rupture— 
diat is, of their dialectic—that we must follow them in the 
cinema. 


Movement and Life 

Here again we must come back to the source, to what dif¬ 
ferentiates the cinematograph from photography, and what 
equally differentiates the cinema from the cinematograph- 
real in the first case, artificial in the second— movement. 

Movement restores the corporeality and life that pho¬ 
tography had frozen. It brings an irresistible feeling of reality. 

And it is because movement restores corporeality to what 
was endowed with it that it gives corporeality to what is de¬ 
void of it. We see this well when the moving camera unflattens 
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the painted canvas, opens up depths in the two-dimensional 
picture, and brings out the autonomy of the characters. In 
the same way, through tracking, things acquire their strong 
contours. 

The experiments cited by Michotte allow us to isolate 
this phenomenon in the elementary state, since they con¬ 
cern the thing most lacking, if not in depth, at least in sub¬ 
stance: a geometrical figure. A parallelepiped projected onto 
a screen is no more detached from the screen than the same 
figure drawn with chalk on a blackboard is detached from 
the board; by contrast, once set in motion, die segregation 
proceeds before the spectator’s eyes: the parallelepiped has 
its own “reality,” that is, its corporeality. 

More generally still, it is because movement restores fife 
to what has it that it gives life to what does not have it. So it 
can give body to the incorporeal, reality to unreality, life to 
the inanimate. To lie, to produce illusions! That is the ini¬ 
tial result of the prodigious truth of movement. Once set in 
motion by Robertson, the exhilarating impression of reality 
created by the magic lantern right away created an exalting 
of the fantastic. In the same way, the greatest unreality arises 
with Melies, as a direct function of the greatest realism ever 
known in the image. 

Caveing wrote, very rightly, that if “the essence” of the 
cinematograph is “to originate in a copy, this process will 
transform itself into prestidigitation. In fact, the more com¬ 
plete this copy is as a reproduction of the world, the more 
free it will be in relation to it. In fact, since by definition it 
accurately resembles the sensory world, the sensory world will 
need to resemble it accurately: thus the cinema makes an illu¬ 
sionist of itself... suppressing what it was ... and dialecti¬ 
cally transforming it.” 12 

It is because it gives the complete illusion of reality that 
the most complete illusion has been able to appear as real¬ 
ity. The reality of the photo was less lively, its possibilities 
for unreality less great. 
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But let us not forget the reverse side of the dialectic. 
Movement has a double face: it is not only a power of cor¬ 
poreal realism, but also an affective power, or kinesthesia. It 
is so bound to biological experience that it brings with it the 
inner feeling of life as well as its external reality. Not only 
the body but also the soul. Not feeling alone, not reality 
alone: the feeling of reality. 

In and through this feeling of reality, the soul accord¬ 
ingly increases life, and thus the corporeal reality of beings 
whose real movement is restored; their corporeal reality 
accordingly heightens this same life. Things themselves can 
henceforth be carried along, if they are transformed artifi¬ 
cially, in this biological and animistic circuit. In the same 
way that movement can give body to what is without it, it can 
breathe soul into all that it animates. So the child gives life 
to all that is movement and soul to all that is life. The cin¬ 
ema will implement this logic: what is alive will seize death. 

We see that the cinema has exalted and privileged move¬ 
ment. It wins every time. Movement is its mana. 

And if it is true, as Claude Levi-Strauss indicates, that all 
in all mana signifies “true machin,” something indetermi¬ 
nate, we understand that it is things and machines, illusions 
of movement, that give birth to the cinema. 13 

Everything begins with the metamorphosis at the Opera, 
which is the prestidigitation of movement. Then comes the 
setting in motion of the camera, with Melies, Promio, the 
Brighton filmmakers, one or another of whom discovers 
tracking, one of the inventions with the most claimants, be¬ 
cause one of the most spontaneous inventions of the cinema. 
Then there are the shots that leap from the one to the other. 
Then the medium shot and, above all, the close-up allow us 
to capture the “imperceptible” movements of the face. 

Finally montage, which completes the definitive passage 
from the cinematograph to the cinema, injects its rhythm, 
its organizing movement, where there was only a succession 
of scenes, shots, images. Everything is in motion, the rustling 
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of leaves, the batting of eyelashes, or the explosion of atoms. 
The music itself is there to spur on the movement of the 
images. It enlivens images fixed in one moment with all the 
movements of the soul. And when suddenly music and image 
are immobilized, there is a moment of extreme tension in 
the movement. This immobility has meaning, value, gravity 
only as an expectation—of the door that is going to open, 
the gunshot that is going to go off, tire word of deliverance 
diat is going to burst out. 

Through movement, and “by virtue of these secret oper¬ 
ations of the mind thanks to which the real and the unreal 
merge,” the cinema has become more real and more unreal 
than the cinematograph. 14 Movement is the soul of the cin¬ 
ema, its subjectivity and its objectivity. Behind the camera, 
navigator of time and space, the double track of life and 
dream spreads out into the infinite. 

The cinema got rid of its starched cap, this “tograph” 
that was weighing it down—as moving pictures became 
movies—to reveal, in its shortened form, where only its 
pure semantic root, its essence, survives: kinemas. 


Three-Dimensionality of Music 

The realist powers of movement are exerted even where move¬ 
ment can seem most fluid, subjective, immaterial: music. 

The musical score, which G. Van Parys says must make 
itself heard and not listened to, most often neither makes 
itself heard nor listened to, but merges with the film. The 
technical term, mixing, masticatory and digestive, betrays 
die destiny of a music that is amalgamated with sounds, 
words, and more broadly with film itself. We do not re¬ 
member, after a film, whether there was music or not, when 
there was or was not music, except in cases where music is 
intentionally given star billing. 

Where does this heard but unperceived music dis¬ 
appear to? And why, although disappearing, is its absence 
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disagreeably felt? Why is it indispensable to the point that 
there is practically no film without its accompaniment? 

“A silent film seen without musical accompaniment makes 
the spectator feel uncomfortable,” says Balazs, and he adds, 
with his usual penetration: this is “a phenomenon which has 
a psycho-physical explanation. The explanation is that for the 
silent film the music was not merely an additional instru¬ 
ment for expressing a mood but to some extent a sort of third 
dimension added to the two dimensions of the screen. . . 
As long as the spectator hears music ... he accepts the image 
on the screen as a true picture of live reality. But as soon 
as the moving pictures really become silent, they at once 
appear flat, the flickering of suddenly bloodless shadows.” 15 

Balazs saw very well that music is a factor ofreality. But he 
did not grasp that if music makes the image on the screen be 
accepted “as a true picture of live reality,” it is precisely be¬ 
cause it is “an additional instrument for expressing a mood.” 

It is because it gives it a supplement of subjective life that 
it strengthens the real life, the convincing, objective, truth 
of the film images. 16 

Music, movement of the soul, illustrates the great law of 
movement. Music and movement, which are the soul of affec¬ 
tive participation, illustrate in the same strokd the great law 
of participation: the soul gives flesh and body, affective par¬ 
ticipation makes objectivity blossom into objective presence. 


Petrouehka 

Like movement, like music, participation jointly gives soul 
and reality to all that it embraces. It is not just by chance 
that music—subjectivity itself-—makes the final contribution 
so that the current of real life can fully irrigate the images. 

“The integration of the dynamic plane of affectivity and 
the tendencies to the visual image contribute to creating in 
cinematic fiction all the dimensions of the subjective reality 
of the waking state,” said M. Ponzo. 17 He could have added: 
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and of the objective reality of the waking state. At the cinema, as 
in life, the one does not go without the other. Subjectivity 
and objectivity are not crude givens, but products of man 
sprung from the same source. In its perpetually reborn flow, 
projection-identification makes subjective and objective life 
spring up at the same time, the one carrying along the other. 

Participation has always been able to give life and soul to 
statuettes, marionettes, puppets, to printed signs from which 
the heroes of the novel are born as ectoplasms. Wooden 
statues are for pious crowds more real still than film stars 
are for us, stars who, moreover, inspire in us the same be¬ 
havior, but atrophied, because our faith itself has atrophied 
into the aesthetic. The story of the marionette Petrouchka 
is the story of all the true false characters of the imaginary. 

The curtain rises. The puppet moves about at the will of 
the strings, animated by the scraping of the violin. And sud¬ 
denly seized by love, it escapes, runs among the spectators 
at the fair, suffers, cries, desires, and dies. But it is only straw 
that comes out of its burst belly. And us, who are we? For 
such is the ultimate question that the puppet poses for us: 
“If you, spectators, have believed in me, if for you I have 
lived with a body, a soul, and a heart, like you, and if I die as 
you are going to die, what more are you yourself? Are you 
of flesh or straw? Much less than I who am reborn with each 
performance, who am from another realm.... And you are 
well aware that my theater is brother to your altars, that I, a 
doll, am brother to your gods, that before me you are at the 
very sources whence your religion was born.” 

Some symbolic, allusive forms are enough for us to see 
corporeal specters, almost more real than ourselves, come 
to life. A statue is enough for us to see an immortal god, a 
puppet to see there the image of our condition. 

At the very limit, participation creates its own object 
from all the pieces—the hallucination is the extreme sub¬ 
jective vision that becomes absolutely objective perception. 
Reality is lacking, but its objectivity is not. The double of 
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the hallucination is even the absolute object: a being of rea¬ 
son eternally identified with itself because amortal. The most 
incorruptible body is the one that comes from the soul! 


Photographic Orthodoxy 

But hallucination and the double are extreme, fragile objec- 
tivations of a subjectivity that at the same time loses all con¬ 
tact with objective reality. 

Most often, subjective participations in the waking state, 
left to themselves, incompletely exude objective presence. 
In my daydream I speak with a present but hazy interlocu¬ 
tor. In my reading, the objectivity of the Petrouchka of the 
novel appears to me in terms of an ectoplasmic secretion, 
always floating. To objectively concretize with more preci¬ 
sion and ease, participation needs an external support, sym¬ 
bolic forms, puppets, drawings, statues, tableaux. 

At the cinema, film chemically, physically, optically pro¬ 
vides the supports of objectivity, without error or failure. Objec¬ 
tivity is brought in at the outset, like a blueprint. 

The cinema shatters all the objective frameworks of the 
cinematograph, except this last one. Photography saves and 
holds on to the original objectivity of the cinematograph. 
Much more: it finally imposes it on the cinema. Like the 
paleontologist who pieces together the mammoth from a 
molar, the spectator, thanks to apparent forms that have 
been maintained and saved, endlessly reconstructs the ob¬ 
jective world. Photographic orthodoxy imperturbably sets 
the action of consistency in motion, despite the subjective 
whirlwind that surrounds, breaks up, and swamps the image. 
Its objectivity is the guardrail of the imaginary. It guides per¬ 
ceptive restoration. And in the same way that consistency 
has the habit of spontaneously organizing visible movements, 
appearances and disappearances, leaps and metamorphoses* 
the microscopies and macroscopies of the retinal image, the 
spectator reacts before the screen as before an external retina 
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telelinked to his brain-, without cease, kaleidoscopic fragments, 
minuscule figurations, and gigantic faces are engulfed as if 
in a funnel to reappear at an average size, consistent, “nor¬ 
mal.” Photographic “high fidelity” makes objectivity tri¬ 
umph to the point that the spectator most often remains as 
unconscious of the strange phenomena that unfold on the 
screen as of those that develop on his retina. 

At the same time, all participations stemming from the 
dissolution of the cinematographic universe, all the fluidity 
of the cinema, come to engulf their plasma within the corset 
of photographic objectivity. In this sense, they carry in them¬ 
selves a supplement of soul and flesh as we have seen for 
music. The magical universe that cannot be freely deployed 
becomes subjective presence within objectivity. The reality 
that is reborn around forms, which, although shattered, have 
not lost the reality of their appearance—their character of 
objective reflection—is replete with presence. The joint bring¬ 
ing into play of consistency and participation surmounts a rup¬ 
ture that they themselves have provoked and makes a richer 
world than the cinematograph emerge into objective presence. 


Total Cinema 

Objective presence: all the attributes of objectivity are in 
fact present, during the first quarter of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, in the flat, gray, silent image of the cinema. 

When he saw die talkies in London for the first time, 
Steve Passeur exclaimed: “The silent cinema was speaking.” 
He added, “or rather, it is you who made it speak by whis¬ 
pering the characters’ dialogue very quickly and softly.” 18 
No one, in fact, “whispered the dialogue very quickly and 
softly,” but it was the spectator who made the film speak. A 
process of silent audition, sonorous visuality, of which we 
are unconscious at the moment itself, of which we cannot 
not be unconscious, for any attempt to be conscious breaks 
the charm, that is, reminds us that it is impossible to hear 
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what is silent. 19 A simple step backward, nevertheless, shows 
us that we have accumulated memories in sound. Rene 
Clair, rereading thirty years later one of his articles written 
in 1923, noted that “sound and dialogue could be suggested 
by silent images . .. and the spectators’ imagination did the 
rest.” He added: “This power of suggestion was so effective 
that more than once I have heard people... insist that a par¬ 
ticular old film was a talkie when in fact it was silent. 
These people... were convinced they heard the dialogue.” 20 
Said Pierre Seize: “I think of Kameradschaft (Comradeship) 
and suddenly realize that it is a talking film.” 21 And Rivette: 
“You would really have to be deaf not to have your memory 
haunted by the lively and clear resonance of Lillian Gish.” 22 
Altman (on Battleship Potemkin)-. “Suddenly the tarpaulin is 
raised to the cry that swells each time we hear it: Brothers! 
Brothers! Brothers!” 23 

Effectively, die silent film spoke. Better, it was even 
capable of making silence; hence, with some exaggeration, 
Brasillach was able to say that silence was the great contri¬ 
bution brought by sound film. Silence is not muteness. It 
did not escape Balazs that silence is an experience of space. 
In fact, and we are paraphrasing Pascal, infinite space is in¬ 
finite silence. What is lost to view is lost to hearing. 

Silent cinema also knew other silences. Let us remem¬ 
ber: transfixed gazes, close-ups of unsetding objects, that is, 
the sight of things questioned by the close-up. Silence is 
void or plenitude, terror or ecstasy, paroxysm or absence of 
soul. Silent cinema thus already featured silence, but sound 
film can translate it by noise, whereas silent cinema con¬ 
veyed silence by silence. Silent cinema produced silence. 
The sound film gives it speech. 24 But everything was already 
talking from the time of the silent film, even, as litde as 
there was of it, silence. 

When, in practical life, everything is quiet, we have 
an impression of deafness if we doubt ourselves, of unreal¬ 
ity if we doubt the world. The cinematograph, from its 
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appearance, was tacitly heard. Already participation filled it 
with noises. Already objective presence went beyond the bound¬ 
aries of the single objective given: that of apparent forms and 
real movement. 

The problem of color is slightly different from that of 
sound. We are practically and perceptively much less affected 
by the destruction of colors than by the disappearance of 
sound. The psychologists of the first International Congress 
of Filmology (1947) showed that in general our attention 
accords little importance to fading colors before the “pro¬ 
duction” of the object. 25 Dreams, moreover, are only rarely 
in color, yet without their “reality” suffering because of this. 
So it was very easy for the cinema to do without color. 

Where color is only a supplement, an inessential plea¬ 
sure for participation as for objectivity, its absence is with¬ 
out doubt purely and simply ignored; it is neither present 
nor absent. However, the black-and-white cinema can very 
easily imply the presence of colors. Where the objective and 
ajfective quality of objects is linked to their colors, as in Bette 
Davis’s dress in Jezebel (William Wyler, 1938), these colors 
are undoubtedly as present as sounds were in silent cinema. 
Thus the world of black and white is not decolorized but 
inffacolorized and partially endowed with essential colors. 

In the historical development of the cinema, color meets 
a weaker need than that of sound and, what is more, is still 
not universally imposed. A luxury of perception, it remained 
for a long time a luxury of “superproductions.” On the other 
hand, the first colors, garish and false, contradicted chro¬ 
matic objectivity and appeared less realistic than the always 
“natural” black and white. The most discrete, soft-hued col¬ 
ors were the most favorably welcomed. 

Finally, black and white has been putting up its own 
resistance for more than twenty years. It offers possibilities 
that still partially exclude color. At the present stage, affec¬ 
tive artifice, particular powers of suggestion, and a magical 
halo remain attached to the play of shadow and light. 26 
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Color is only a luxury of perception but any luxury, tak¬ 
ing root, becomes a need. It does not have the powers of 
black and white, but it develops others. Color goes hand in 
hand with sobriety and splendor. It is when it is able to be 
discrete and sumptuous at the same time that it triumphs. At 
the moment, it is learning how to become as natural as black 
and white and at the same time to gain an aesthetic effec¬ 
tiveness; it is already capable of sometimes effacing itself 
behind objects and action, and sometimes effacing objects 
and action behind it. 

So, if color is on the way to becoming necessary to film, 
it needed twenty years of perfecting and insistence, to begin 
to devitalize black and white, which had not waited for its 
arrival to institute a total universe. 

The silent cinema speaks, black-and-white film is not 
without color. In the same way, depth is present on the 
two-dimensional screen. “It is undeniable that we see the 
volume of these images .” 27 “In cinematic vision the flat 
screen disappears .” 28 “The (two-dimensional) tableaux of 
our great artists, seen in films, acquire the characteristics of 
three-dimensionality .” 29 

It is important not to confuse corporealization, segrega¬ 
tion, and three-dimensionality, which converge in the same 
overall effect of depth. In any figurative representation, 
there is already the embryo of corporeality. Thus naive or 
archaic paintings that ignore or scorn perspective (three- 
dimensionality) restore a certain corporeality. It is in estab¬ 
lishing perspective that Renaissance painting restores visible 
(called real) forms and dimensions and in this way suggests 
a three-dimensionality that increases corporeality accord¬ 
ingly. Photography itself automatically suggests this three- 
dimensionality. This is why our photographic perception, 
rather than being shocked by absences, relies on signs of 
presence and depth to see bodies in a space. 

Cinematic movement accentuates corporealization to 
the point of effective segregation, very clearly opposing the 
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object in motion and the motionless background. To all real 
movements, the cinema, mobilizing the camera, adds the 
infinite range of artificial movements, and in this way brings 
increased and new corporealizations and segregations. In 
the same way that the initially immobile child learns the 
contours of things by walking and touching them, the cam¬ 
era, mobilizing the spectator, may reveal to him new effects 
of voluminousness and emptiness that converge in a more 
and more vivid impression of depth or three-dimensionality. 
It is in regard to the cinema that the photo appears flat. And 
it is where movement is most efficient, that is, in tracking, 
that depth acquires all its muscle or invents itself from all 
the pieces of a flat setting, as we know from the first great 
success of the genre in Cabiria right up to the last great, 
aeronautical super-tracking shot of the Massif of Mont- 
Blanc in CinemaScope (Ichac’s Horizons nouveaux). 

What we call stereoscopic cinema, since then, is cinema 
that places the main stress on volumes and voids: it insists 
on depth, exaggerates it. Although in increasing degrees 
archaic painting, the photo, and cinema suggest depth, the 
cinema of depth hypostatizes this suggestion, but only the 
suggestion: the three-dimensional system plays on the depth 
of the screen, or on the duality of binocular vision, but the 
things that it shows do not have depth —they always remain 
patches of shadow and light. 

There is no decisive leap between stereoscopic cinema 
and cinema, between cinema and cinematograph, between 
cinematograph and photo. In fact, in the course of one film, 
we pass without stopping from quasi-photographic images 
(fixed shots of fixed objects, an immobile chair) to cine¬ 
matographic images (fixed shots of mobile objects), then to 
what is properly called cinema (camera mobility). We do 
not feel the difference between one and the other. We rarely 
have the impression that we are losing and regaining depth 
in the course of the development of the film. We fashion 
a perceptive medium, an average depth. Here again our 
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perception tends to stabilize and render things constant— 
that is, objective and rational. Three-dimensionality and cor¬ 
poreality are the blueprints of our perception that we apply 
on each favorable occasion. The cinema summons them and 
brings them into play. 

In the same way that beings and things wrest themselves 
from the screen in their volume and depth, the image over¬ 
flows the small standard screen, laterally and in height. Al¬ 
ready the cinematographic screen, a fixed frame, was not 
experienced as a prison. The cinema invented the camera’s 
rotation upon itself (the vertical or horizontal pan) to open 
tire entire space to the spectator. 

The moment there was a serious crisis in cinema atten¬ 
dance, the search for a supplement of objective presence 
brought about the extension (CinemaScope, Cinerama) and 
volumization (stereoscopy) of the image. It is because they 
constitute two concretizing aspects of the same tendency 
toward the emancipation of the image from the screen that 
the two techniques asserted themselves and fqught against 
each other at the same time until the most economic and 
simple prevailed (CinemaScope). That is also why a sort of 
confusion occurred in the first days of CinemaScope, pre¬ 
sented to the masses as a process of depth and experienced 
as such by numerous spectators . 30 

In the same way that talking film achieves implicit 
speech, that stereoscopy explicitly suggests implicit depth, 
that color explicitly makes blossom its range of colors, its 
seeds and its buds hidden away in the underlying palette 
of black and white, so CinemaScope, Cinerama, and other 
processes achieve—very partially, almost symbolically—a 
spatial overflow that is already effected psychologically. 

But for thirty years, a voiceless and gray image was able 
to represent the world and life in their concrete totality. In 
other words, vision alone—accompanied by some sort of 
music—was able to assume the function and role of the other 
senses, to reconstitute a multisensorial and multidimensional 
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universe. Nowadays still, “who registers that the little pho¬ 
tographic image of the film is lacking a dimension?” Who 
notices that film has no smell? Nowadays still, Larousse’s 
primitive old definition, “animated views,” remains un¬ 
changed. This definition does not even mention that these 
scenes were able to be silent, without color, limited in their 
range of focus, flat. It ignores the fact that in future color, 
sound, depth, and the wide screen are part of the system. 
The Larousse definition remains faithful to the shared sen¬ 
timent that says, “I have seen it with my own eyes,” mean¬ 
ing, “I have also heard, colored, and given depth to it.” 

This total objective presence assumes a dialectic of the 
senses, which “translate each other without any need of 
an interpreter,” and, correlatively, this symbolism in things 
“which links each sensible quality to the rest.” 31 It assumes, 
above all, that the visual sense is the predominant sense, the 
imperialist sense in modern man. Radio, attaching itself to 
the image, becomes television, that is, home cinema. Cin¬ 
ema, taking on speech, remains visual. And if sound still 
plays only a secondary and, moreover, scarcely “realist” role 
(see chapter 6), it is because it is already objectively implied 
in the visual image. 32 The visual dialectic of the cinema con¬ 
structs a total, objective, and concrete world. Radio, through 
the dialectic of hearing, reconstructs a total world as well, 
but a vague, obscure one that we have a presentiment of 
rather than feel. And in the same way that hallucination in 
hearing is very poor in relation to that of the eye, radio- 
phonic hallucination is vague beside that of the screen. 

Hallucination is not a misplaced term here, since it ren¬ 
ders the passivity of the spectator before his vision as well as 
the fabricating work of his mind. Indeed, all perception is 
hallucination correctly guided by signs. But in the cinema, 
it is a question of a prodigious syncretized reconstruction 
where sounds, voices, smells come to be integrated, a recon¬ 
struction that is effected from the single visual image, the 
Salzburg bough that offers itself to objective crystallization. 33 
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Perhaps we now have at hand the elements necessary to 
resolve a problem outlined in a preceding chapter. The tech¬ 
niques of sound, color, and the panoramic screen (and one 
day we will need to cite stereoscopy) were not respond¬ 
ing to the key needs of the cinema. The spectator brought 
them along at the same time as his eyes, his head, and his 
wallet. Nevertheless, they have today become needs, an as- 
if-absolute need from now on for talking film, a need that is 
slowly imposing itself for color, a need that is constituting 
itself right before our eyes for the panoramic screen. What 
is this need, then, that is not one, this nonneed become 
need? One thing is clear at the outset, which is the relativ¬ 
ity of human needs. Our most elementary requirements— 
water, gas, electricity—are the luxuries of yesterday or other 
places. In the same way Coca-Cola is not at all a need for 
those who do not know about it but becomes one for those 
who have become used to it, talking film, for example, has 
become a need out of habit. To this habit a pleasure is 
added, an ease unknown in silent cinema. The cinema dis¬ 
charges the spectator’s mind of one part of its task: it speaks 
for him. Talking film encourages a sensory laziness by cre¬ 
ating a new sensual pleasure. The mind is happy, it frees 
itself, it lets the mind-machine work in its place. It allows 
itself to be entranced, subjugated, possessed. To this plea¬ 
sure new riches are added. We have shown this for color, we 
will see it for talking film. After talking film, silent cinema 
becomes truly silent; after color, black and white become 
gray; after CinemaScope, the traditional screen becomes 
small. From then on the mind goes on strike when we want 
to take it back to its original activities. This evolution is nor¬ 
mal. It is the very evolution of the cinema: it constantly 
becomes a little more comfortable to the senses, without, 
however, the situation of the spectator of The Robe differing 
fundamentally from the one watching Cahiria. 

In fact, no less admirable than the dialectic that trans¬ 
forms luxury into need is the regulating one, which brings 
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back what is enriched to a state analogous to its original 
poverty, which was already wealth. In the silent film, sound, 
color, and depth were virtual. In the talking film, in color 
and in depth, they are present to the point of exaggeration. 
Now, here like there, a sort of regulating equivalence of per¬ 
ception is produced. Before the silent film, perception exag¬ 
gerates, or rather, it constructs sound, color, depth, starting 
from nothing. In the talking film, it attenuates color and 
depth. Once the surprise and wonder have passed, sound, 
color, and depth are arranged in terms of the image. It is 
always vision that commands. The stabilizing mind produces 
a sort of equilibrium where what is acquired loses its rich¬ 
ness, but can only be lost through the creation of deprivation. 


The Failure of the Total Cinematograph 

We can now explain why sound, color, and the wide screen 
only universally start to become widespread from 1925 
onward. 

We can no longer believe that it was necessary to wait for 
technical discoveries: these discoveries were all present since 
the Exposition of 1900. Let us go further: the Lumiere 
brothers’ camera, at the time of its appearance and still five 
years later, was only one moment in a series of perpetually 
evolving inventions. 

Of all the devices dreamed up, projected, and even real¬ 
ized from 1889 to 1900, Lumiere’s was without doubt the 
most modest. Edison sought a synthesis of the phonograph 
and the cinematograph, that is, already, the talking film. 
Grimoin-Sanson, inventor of the phototachygraph, wanted 
a cinema more “total” still: the Cinecosmorama! His two- 
eyed projector achieved absolute cinematographic envelop¬ 
ment on the circular screen. The Cinecosmorama was not a 
myth. An ascent and descent in a balloon were projected to 
spectators who became seasick and marveled. It is said that 
the danger of fire condemned the first Cinecosmorama or 
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Cineorama, which had no successors. But is that enough to 
explain this failure? 

The idea of the circular screen was more than “in the 
air.” If Colonel Moessard had launched it, the American in¬ 
ventor Chase had taken out a patent on a cyclorama, which 
was tried out in 1894, and Baron had invented a device for 
“circular, animated,” projections in “color arid sound”: the 
Cinematorama (1896). Lumiere himself had installed a 
giant screen twenty-five meters wide and fifteen meters 
high in the Galerie des machines at the Exposition of 1900. 
In 1898, Lauste had made biograph projections on a giant 
screen at the Crystal Palace in London. 

In a parallel fashion, the tendencies to depth, color, and 
sound were materializing. On November 3, 1900, Lumiere 
patented “a device intended to show stereoscopic images in 
motion.” Edison had already used color in 1894 for the 
Kinetoscope (Annabelle Dancing); the colored films pro¬ 
jected in the years 1896-97 and afterward were numerous 
enough (panoramic views of Grimoin-Sanson’s Cinecosmo- 
rama, films by Melies). In 1905, Louis Lumiere found a 
solution that could be applied to film. Something more re¬ 
markable still, not only had speech been successfully grafted 
onto film in the first days of the cinematograph, but it was 
originally connected to it, or, rather, to the Kinetograph. As 
Sadoul stressed, the first film projected was a sound film. On 
October 6, 1889, returning from a trip to Europe, Edison 
found himself welcomed by the image of Dickson, who, 
greeting him ceremoniously with his top hat raised, de¬ 
clared: “Good morning, Mr Edison, glad to see you back. 
Hope you like the kinetophone.” 34 On July 27, 1891—that 
is, four years before the first Lumiere presentation—Marey 
communicated the invention of the Phonoscope, made by 
Demeny, to the Academy of Sciences. Since then, film has 
never ceased to speak: it spoke at the institute in 1899 when 
August Baron presented his sound film; it chattered at the 
1900 Exposition with the Phonorama, invented by Berthon, 
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Dussaud, and Janssen, next to Clement Maurice’s “Phono- 
Cinema-Theatre.” From 1904 to 1910, Lauste totally re¬ 
solved the problem of registering sound on film beside the 
image. 

Thus the nascent cinematograph is already talking, in 
color, in depth, and on the giant or circular screen. 35 It tends 
irresistibly toward the total cinematograph. Why, then, did 
the various attempts to produce the total cinematograph, 
already apparently equipped from top to toe from 1900, not 
know any tomorrow? Why are they scarcely known nowa¬ 
days, the day after that? Why for thirty years did the cinema 
let itself be limited to the small, rectangular, silent, black- 
and-white screen? 

Were the techniques not perfected? In fact color, origi¬ 
nally painted onto each image, had to wait for new discov¬ 
eries to be caught by the image itself, but as early as 1905, 
Lumiere had found the process applicable to film. Depth 
still does not manage to do without either lenses or installa¬ 
tion equipment that is too costly. But on the other hand, 
processes having to do with sound and with projection onto 
the panoramic or circular screen were already known, had 
already been tried out, from film’s infancy, and were avail¬ 
able in the years 1900-1910. 

Not only technical but economic causes, then? Without 
a doubt, the spread of sound cinema, of the big screen, of the 
system of multiple projections, supposed investment costs 
too heavy for the nascent industry of the cinema. Cine- 
cosmorama, Cinematorama, Phonorama, Phono-Cinema- 
Theatre could at the most be exhibited as marvels of the 
Universal Expositions. The humble fairground tours of the 
first years, the nickelodeons of the suburban quarters, would 
they have been able to take on such heavy loads? 

It is true, then, that in 1900 great technical and eco¬ 
nomic difficulties opposed the generalization of a sound 
that was not fixed onto film, of a color that was only color¬ 
ing, of a screen that enlarged itself only at the expense of the 
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clarity of the image or with the multiplication of projectors. 
Sound would have prevented the constitution of the first 
and necessary world market. The “total” film would have 
weighed down and perhaps crushed the nascent cinema. 

As risky as it may have been to take a chance on what was 
possible, these difficulties, nevertheless, would not have been 
insuperable for the realization of an absolute need. And 
whatever they may have been, these difficulties did not con¬ 
stitute the true obstacle. 

On the contrary, proof of this is provided by the fact that not 
one of the developments—such as sound, depth, color, or Cinema- 
Scope—was due to the immediate taking advantage of an inven¬ 
tion. The developments had to wait for financial crises. The 
Warner Bros, crisis was needed to definitively launch sound, 
the Great Depression of 1929-35 to launch superproduc- 
tions in Technicolor, the fall in public attendance and the 
competition of television in 1947-53 to launch Cinema- 
Scope and other processes of the wide screen. Then, and 
then only, thanks to the means of publicity put into play, a 
new interest crystallized, stabilized, took root, became a need. 
It was crises of capitalism that integrated sound, color, and 
the wide screen into the cinema. 36 

This explanation could suffice, but it would still not 
totally explain the paradox. At the 1900 Exposition, it is the 
cinematograph, and not the cinema, that tends to become 
total when it tries to take on sound, color, and the wide 
screen. Nonetheless, these inventions only enter into prac¬ 
tice a quarter of a century later, after the cinema has com¬ 
pletely extricated itself from the cinematograph. Instead of 
being at the point of departure for this revolution, they 
blossom at the end of it: they follow it instead of preceding 
it. So we may assume that it is this same revolution that put the 
brakes on and stopped in their place sound, color, depth, and the 
wide screen, around 1900. 

The moment the 1900 Exposition seems to indicate the 
beginning of the total cinematograph, already, secretly, with 
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Melies, the cinema is born. It was to fix itself to the primi¬ 
tive and simplistic Lumiere machine for twenty-five years, 
the time it took to realize itself. There is undoubtedly a funda¬ 
mental correlation between the rise of the cinema and the immo¬ 
bilization of the mechanical invention. The cinema, in bringing 
its participations, in the same way brought this supplement 
of sound, color, space, and volume that the inventors sought 
to graft onto the primitive image. Its objective reality was 
increased by its subjective reality. The total cinematograph? 
It was the cinema, objective presence. 

In the same stroke, technical and economic difficulties 
were bypassed: the cinema, son of poverty, was the total cin¬ 
ematograph of the poor, of bricoleurs and entertainers. The 
cinema saved money on sound and color for thirty to fifty 
years, and continues to do without the total cinema. It is 
music that brings depth, and for less expense! 

The cinema even needed, to realize itself in all its rich¬ 
ness, to nip the total cinematograph in the bud. It succeeded 
here, the techniques being still too rudimentary or costly. 
Edison renounced the search for the cinematographic grail, 
while Friese-Greene and Lumiere gave up. They turned 
their backs on cinema and never understood it. Better, from 
1895 to 1932, Louis Lumiere truly invented the total cine¬ 
matograph (1895, cinematograph; 1900, giant screen; 1905, 
color; 1932-34, depth), but no one ever cared about it. The 
total cinematograph remained and remains like a mummy 
wrapped in bandages. Now and again the cinema rips off 
one of its formulas. From 1896 the invention was pursued, 
no longer in the art of making machines, but in the art of 
using them. The conjurers had replaced the inventors: they 
had become creators. 

And it was when the creation was complete that sensory im¬ 
provements of sound and color came to crown the edifice. 

Cinema is the product of a dialectic where the objective 
truth of the image and the subjective participation of the 
spectator confront and join each other. It enriches the latter 
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in a first stage (1900-25) but, once the systems of participa¬ 
tion are set up, it will enrich the former (1925-55). This 
genesis, which is not complete, accordingly enriches and 
strengthens objective presence outside of the spectator (on 
the screen) and within him (in his participation). 

Objective presence—in the image of the real world. But the 
real world has its lifeblood, its substance. It does not need us 
to exist. Our friends and our loves live outside of us. Reality 
transcends our subjectivity. The objectivity of the world of 
the cinema needs our personal participation to take shape 
and essence. This luminous pulverulence on the screen is 
like powdered plasmas, which, before having water added to 
them, are only dust. 

This world needs our substance in order to live. At 
the moment of participation, all the film’s characters are 
externally determined, but internally free. They have two 
dimensions, but internally three: externally they are ghosts; 
internally, they live. That is, they are also externally in three 
dimensions, externally corporeal, externally free. They live 
a life that is drawn from us. They have taken our souls and 
our bodies, have adjusted them to their size and their pas¬ 
sions. It is rather we who, in the dark theater, are their 
ghosts, their audience of ectoplasms. Provisionally dead, we 
watch the living. 




The Complex of Dream 
and Reality 


T he subjective participations that fix upon the objective 
image give it soul and flesh: objective presence. How¬ 
ever, between the destruction of the objective frames of the 
cinematograph and their reestablishment by the cinema 
spectator, there is an infinitesimal gap. Through this eye of 
the needle enters a whole caravan of magic, introducing in 
contraband the opium of the unreal world. 

Certainly magic cannot be deployed freely: it is locked in 
the objective world and can only irrigate it. 

But the contradiction is there, between the vision, for 
example, of the revolver loaded with animist menace, bigger 
than a piece of artillery, and the continuity that restores it to 
its original twenty centimeters, just as our reason imposes a 
Jivaresque reduction on the vision of faces of the dimen¬ 
sions of those of Easter Island. 1 The contradiction is absorbed 
or surmounted in objective presence but is not extinguished. 
Continuity violated by metamorphoses and rational identity 
violated by the double are again enclosed, but they have 
been violated. Moreover, for the naive spectator, the oneiric 
subterranean universe can suddenly submerge the objec¬ 
tive universe: buildings vanish or sink into the ground, 2 the 
enormous insect in close-up is now identified as the tsetse fly, 
the knife that the Congolese blacksmith makes in the image 
of scenes filmed in close shots is larger than the real knife 
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(Ombredane). Extreme cases, but ones that show us that 
appearances are in ferment under their rational obvious¬ 
ness, that the magic of the cinema bubbles away beneath its 
perceptive rigidity. The objective universe, if it superim¬ 
poses itself on the oneiric universe so far as to almost efface 
it, is not only subjected to its radioactivity, but does not 
completely nullify it. The symbiosis has not abolished the 
profound duality. 

Thus the rotation of the earth around the sun, once it 
becomes evident, makes us forget without dissipating it the 
evidence, or rather the previous appearance, of the rotation 
of the sun around the earth; whence comes our double atti¬ 
tude in regard to a sun that rises and sets, although we know 
it is immobile. In the same way, objective consciousness of 
the immobility of things makes us forget the prodigious and 
unapparent appearances on the screen without dissolving 
them. The double sun, both satellite and star, the hidden 
and the obvious, shines on a universe that is at once single 
and double. 

Within perception, at that infinitesimal moment of ob¬ 
jective correction, the cinema tends to provoke a vision 
in the visionary sense of the term. The artificial effects of 
shadow and light are added to the fluidity of forms in meta¬ 
morphoses. So a certain duality is maintained, and the cin¬ 
ema has maintained it voluntarily. At the same time, within 
objective presence, it makes us perceive (in the practical 
sense of the term) and makes us see (in the visionary sense). 

So we can assimilate this spectacle just as well to oneiric 
vision as to practical perception, but on condition that we do it 
conjointly. 


The Attributes of the Dream— 
the Precision of the Real 

We have already noted the analogies that make films resem¬ 
ble dreams: the structures of the film are magical and 
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respond to the same imaginary needs as those of the dream; 
the cinema screening displays parahypnotic characteristics 
(darkness, bewitchment by the image, “comfortable” relax¬ 
ation, passivity, and physical powerlessness). 

But the spectator’s “relaxation” is not hypnosis: the pow¬ 
erlessness of the dreamer is frightening and that of the spec¬ 
tator happy: the latter knows that he is at an inoffensive 
spectacle. The dreamer believes in the absolute reality of his 
absolutely unreal dream. 

The film, by contrast, has a reality outside of the specta¬ 
tor: a materiality, even if it is only the impression left on 
the film strip. But however objectively perceived, however 
much it is a reflection of real forms and movements, the film 
is recognized as unreal by the spectator, that is to say, as 
imaginary. The news itself loses its practical reality: the real 
original acts are in the past, absent; the spectator knows that 
he is seeing an image and dereifies his vision to experience 
it aesthetically. Also, in comparison to the dream or the 
hallucination—pure reified ectoplasms—the cinema is a com¬ 
plex of reality and unreality; it establishes a dual state, strad¬ 
dling the state of wakefulness and dreaming. Certainly, the 
spectator is not in a state of hypnosis, but the autonomous 
alpha rhythm from his brain picked up by electroenceph¬ 
alography is already more ample and steady. 

Closer to the cinema is the daydream, itself at the cross¬ 
roads of the waking state and the dream. There the segre¬ 
gation between the dreamer and his fantasy is pushed much 
further than in sleep: while living through loves, riches, tri¬ 
umphs, we continue to remain ourselves, on the other side 
of the dream, on the prosaic edges of everyday life. A watch 
light controls the overflow of these diurnal dreams, pre¬ 
venting them from being too freely, too fantastically extrav¬ 
agant. But like the dream, however, the daydream is a closed 
vision, an empty crystallization of the fantasies of one sub¬ 
jectivity, while the film is an open vision, opened onto the 
world, because also determined by it. 
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Closer to the cinema in a certain sense, the daydream 
differs from it in another: the diurnal surroundings dim, 
almost efface its images; it is much more vague and hazy 
than the dream, and than, of course, the film. 

For at the cinema, as Paul Valery said, all the attributes 
of the dream are cloaked in the precision of the real. The 
film universe is permanently structured by objective percep¬ 
tion and the consciousness of being awake. 

Furthermore, the practical perceptions of real life are 
themselves equally imbued with affective and magical partici¬ 
pation; they regularize appearances that mark it in one way 
or another; they develop hallucinatory processes to give total 
form (gestalt) to the fragmentary signs that catch our eye. 

At the cinema, however, the “hallucinatory” processes 
are much more developed than in practical life, since a total 
objective presence emerges from simple luminous streaks 
on the screen. Its perception is accordingly less independent 
of subjectivity. The latter not only seeps into but profoundly 
permeates things. The practical smothers vision under, per¬ 
ception; the cinema revives vision under perception. 


Cinema and Vision of the Archaic World 

In this sense, the universe of the cinema can be related to 
that of archaic perception. 

The psychological processes that are at the birth of mag¬ 
ical vision, as of practical perception, are in fact much less 
differentiated among archaic peoples than among the “civi¬ 
lized.” That does not mean that practical perception is un¬ 
derdeveloped there; the experiments of Ombredane, such as 
the one with the chicken, have shown us that it can even be 
much more acute than ours. 3 But the magical vision that 
accompanies it has at least the same force. Archaic hunters, 
for example, know well that it is necessary to make arrows 
and spears to kill game, and they practice this concrete 
industry and art with extreme precision. But they also cast, 
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on the image of the animal, the preliminary spell; they prac¬ 
tice mimetic propitiatory rites. They practice the magical 
hunting rites but also really hunt game. The one does not 
dispense with the other, but backs it up and promotes it. 

The frames of practical perception are fixed but equally 
open to the fantastic, and, reciprocally, the fantastic has all 
the characteristics of objective reality. Levy-Bruhl endlessly 
showed that if archaic peoples believe that a sorcerer has killed 
one of those close to them, they are nevertheless not igno¬ 
rant of the fact that the latter was taken by a crocodile in the 
river. Every object, like every real event, opens a window onto 
the unreal; the unreal impinges on the real. The quotidian 
and the fantastic are the same tiring with a double face. 

It is we who split the contradictory unity of the practical 
and the magical, or rather, of that which we henceforth call 
practical and magical, while our tools, clothing, masks, and 
images exist and act on both levels. 

Historical evolution has worked to decant, to dissociate 
the two orders, to circumscribe the dream, the hallucina¬ 
tion, the spectacle, the image, to recognize them as such and 
nothing more, to localize and fix magic in religion, to clean 
up practical perception. At the same time, aesthetics and art, 
quintessential heirs of magic, the image, the dream, and 
religion, have sought to constitute themselves in enclosed 
domains; they are henceforth great reserves of the imagi¬ 
nary, like those regions of Africa or America where we pro¬ 
tect primeval savage freedom from nature and men. 

Nevertheless, this differentiation has never been, is not, 
absolute, complete, radical. It is obvious that the frames of 
practical perception are not absent from imaginary vision; 
the real remains present even in the extravagance of the 
dream. Even in Alice in Wonderland, consistency and the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction are respected to the essential extent 
that they allow the narrative, the discourse. 

Conversely, as we have seen, practical perception still 
implies imaginary processes in atrophied form and is partly 
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determined by them. Moreover, and it is to deceive our¬ 
selves not to recognize it, the great forest of magic still 
reclaims the domains of sex and death. Our whole practical 
world is surrounded with rites, superstitions; 4 the imaginary 
is still latent in symbols and reigns in the aesthetic; hallu¬ 
cinations are always possible at each lapse of perception. 
Emotions suddenly blur differences and confound the two 
realities. Our friends, our loyalties, our goods, our happi¬ 
ness, our ills, once again mix up the two orders. 

New magico-affective-practical syncretisms are formed 
as they are in love. As they are in the cinema. 

The cinema effects a kind of resurrection of the archaic 
vision of the world in rediscovering the almost exact super¬ 
imposition of practical perception and magical vision— 
their syncretic conjunction. It summons, allows, tolerates 
the fantastic and inscribes it in the real. It renews, as Epstein 
says so accurately, the spectacle of nature, and “man finds 
once again something of his spiritual infancy, of the ancient 
freshness of his sensibility and thought, primitive shocks of 
surprise that have provoked and directed his comprehen¬ 
sion of the world. [T]he explanation that first imposes 
itself on the spectator belongs to die old animistic and mys¬ 
tical order.” 5 

The object, that is, the very product of the processes of 
abstraction through which man extracts fragments of nature 
from antliropo-cosmomorphic subjectivity to transform them 
into things, that is, into utilities, is reintroduced into the 
great viscosity of participation without losing itself. 

In Le cinematographe vu de I’Etna, Epstein, in a curious 
detour, rediscovers in the objects of the cinema the same 
condensation of soul as in magical and sacred objects. “Those 
lives it creates, by summoning objects out of the shadows of 
indifference into the light of dramatic concern . are like 
the life in charms and amulets, the ominous, tabooed ob¬ 
jects of certain primitive religions. If we wish to understand 
how an animal, a plant, or a stone can inspire respect, fear, 
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or horror, those three most sacred sentiments, I think we 
must watch them on the screen.” 6 

The very strong analogies between the cinema and the 
archaic vision of the world cannot, nevertheless, be pursued 
to the point of identification. For the archaic person, magic 
is reified. At the cinema, as we have endlessly repeated, it is 
liquefied, transmuted into sentiment. Conversely, the per¬ 
ception of archaic peoples is practical: it infringes on die 
real, submits to it and concretely transforms it. Film per¬ 
ception occurs within a consciousness that knows that the 
image is not practical life; the mechanisms of objective per¬ 
ception are in motion, but they are not connected to the 
transmission. They run, in neutral, not on empty, but trans¬ 
form their energy into affective warmth. What finally pre¬ 
vents the objective truth of film from being integrated into what 
is serious in practical life is aesthetic consciousness. 


The Aesthetic, as Watch Light and Dreamer 

Aesthetic vision is that of divided consciousness, participat¬ 
ing and skeptical at the same time. The aesthetic attitude 
defines itself precisely by the conjunction of rational knowl¬ 
edge and subjective participation. It is the key to the vault of 
the spectatorial situation, which affectively mixes up the 
subject and the spectacle but dissociates them practically. 

As a watch light, the aesthetic dereifies (subjectivizes) the 
magic of the cinema and at the same time differentiates the 
cinema from the dream as from archaic vision. As a dreamer, 
it turns wakened perception away from the practical, toward 
the imaginary and affective participation. At once dreamer 
and watcher, the aesthetic is what unites dream and real¬ 
ity—thus what differentiates the cinema from the dream 
and from reality. 

Oneiric vision is the prisoner of diurnal perception, but 
the latter is emasculated by a consciousness of unreality. 
Objectivity is in its turn prisoner of affective participation. 
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It is caught between magical vision and aesthetic vision. So 
the spectator, who realizes the film, confers all the rational¬ 
izations of perception on it; at the same time he derealizes 
this reality that he has just fabricated, he situates it extraem- 
pirically, he lives it affectively and not practically, and inter¬ 
nalizes his responses instead of externalizing them in acts. 

This unreality does not destroy reality: “Observable 
reality... is not at all weakened or altered in any way what¬ 
soever by the knowledge that it is only an illusion.” 7 This 
reality does not dissipate unreality. Better still: this reality is 
fabricated as much by the powers of illusion as these powers 
of illusion are born from the image of reality. 

An incessant dialectic within an extraordinary complex 
of the real and unreal. The magico-affective unreal is ab¬ 
sorbed in a perceptive reality itself derealized in aesthetic 
vision. 


The Complex of the Real and the Unreal 

Subjectivity and objectivity are not only superimposed but 
endlessly reborn, the one from the other, in a ceaseless 
round of objectivizing subjectivity and subjectivizing objec¬ 
tivity. The real is bathed, bordered on, crossed, swept along 
by the unreal. The unreal is molded, determined, rational¬ 
ized, internalized by the real. 

The cinematograph, a two-faced Janus, presented the 
real and the unreal in the same undifferentiated unity. The 
objective image was a mirror of subjectivity. It was not of 
the real and the marvelous (photogenie), but of the marvelous 
because real, of the real because marvelous. An illusion of real¬ 
ity. A reality of illusion. The cinema has retained and ex¬ 
alted this virtue, which gives “the paroxysms of existence a 
supernatural character.” 

But the revolutionary originality of the cinema is to have 
dissociated and opposed the unreal and the real like two elec¬ 
trodes. Melies made the original split. A magical universe 
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entered into contradiction with the objective universe. The 
fantastic was opposed to the documentary. Fantastic and 
documentary, diverging and deriving the one from the 
other, discovered an intermediate register allowing all pos¬ 
sible combinations. 

On March 16, 1902, the first program in the first cinema 
properly speaking, the Electric Theater of Los Angeles, al¬ 
ready embraced the whole field, going from the real to the 
unreal: “Course de taureaux—Le president Diaz a Mexico — 
Gulliver—Voyage dans la lune (A Trip to the Moon)—Le roy- 
aume des fees (The Kingdom of the Fairies).”* Since that time, 
programs present news, documentary, cartoon, and fiction 
film at the same time. 

Not only does each program cover the whole expanse of 
the complex of the real and unreal, but each film is polarized 
on the one hand by the realism of objects and forms and on 
the other hand by the unrealism of the music. Between 
these two poles, th t fiction film, which is the classic product 
of the cinema, its universal secretion, opens up a domain 
where the true, the seemingly true, the idealized, the fanci¬ 
ful, the incredible, are mixed up and combined. It is not just 
a middle term between the fantastic and the documentary, 
but a great complex within which multiple complexes are 
developed, constituted, and destroyed. Many pieces of un¬ 
reality and reality are juxtaposed in the fiction film to create 
a puzzle, heterogeneous in its parts, curiously homogeneous 
in its totality. Everything unfolds as if the requirement of real¬ 
ity were not uniform for everything that makes up the one film. 


Objects and Forms 

It is not our intention to describe and analyze the fiction film 
in itself, but to use it as an example of the dialectical syncre¬ 
tism of the unreal and the real that characterizes the cinema. 

At one pole of this syncretism are the objective forms. 
Except in relation to animation, 9 which as a result is clearly 
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fantastic, the cinema has until now remained intransigent 
about respecting “real” appearances. It is the magician of 
the unreal, Melies himself, who put forward without equiv¬ 
ocation the golden rule of die truth of diings: “All is needed 
to give an appearance of truth to entirely artificial things.... [I]n 
material matters, the cinematograph must do better than the 
theater and it must not accept conventional practices.” 10 
Whereas the theater can (must, we maintain) be satisfied 
with backdrops and conventional signs, the cinema heeds 
objects and an environment that appear to be authentic. Its 
demand for corporeal exactitude is fundamental. While film 
accepts a postsynchronized voice, an extravagant plot, an 
orchestra at the bottom of a mine, and a face of a star invul¬ 
nerable to the grime of the coal, it would not accept a skip 
that does not have die material form of a skip, a pickax that 
does not have the material form of a pickax. 

The object cannot sustain any attack on its objectivity. 
The great influence of Caligari was not able to'prevent the 
total failure of subjective decor. The expressionist lesson 
was retained for photography but refused for the object 
itself. The camera can freely play with forms, but the set 
designer cannot. 

The camera can and must be subjective, not the object; 
The cinema can and must distort our point of view on 
things, but not the things. So there is an absolute, universal 
demand for “real” decor, whence comes the false paradox, 
gigantic studios whose job is to fabricate the appearance of 
this reality without respite. 

The scenery, the objects, the costumes, if they must be 
much more convincing than in the theater, can be much less 
truthful—the word is Bilinsky’s. The cinema uses contriv¬ 
ances and tricks that are much more artificial than those of 
the theater but that deceive the eye much more effectively. We 
can dream with this “realism” founded on the deceptions of 
some apparent forms; what the spectator thinks he sees 
objectively, corporeally, is precisely effects and fakery. Such 
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is the strange destiny of the cinema: to fabricate illusion 
with beings of real flesh, to fabricate reality out of papier- 
mache illusion. 

The requirement of objective reality has determined a 
general tendency toward the “natural” that has infected the 
theater itself. The performance of the actor that still res¬ 
onated with sacred possession, tragic excess, his made-up 
face that was still a mask, his costumes of pomp and grand¬ 
eur, entered into the naturalist circuit." Gestures, move¬ 
ments, dialogue tend to contribute to die truth of the 
object, that is, to resemble the gestures and movements of 
everyday life. There are very few films in verse, very few 
film operas, and most are transcribed from the stage (Ham¬ 
let, The Medium); there are even fewer Alexander Nevskys. 

The objectivity of apparent forms thus makes the natu¬ 
ral exert its influence over the whole universe of fiction film. 
Formal realism is sovereign, total, and only loosens its grip 
to triumph all the more. Thus, in dream depictions, scenery 
can again become expressionist, symbolic, filled with un¬ 
known or simply incongruous objects; but at the same time 
film differentiates its universe from that of the dream: it shows us 
indisputably that its universe is that of the waking state, and what 
marks the difference between the two worlds is the objectivity, the 
corporeality, the rationality of things. 

Nevertheless, the sovereign object is gnawed away from 
within and circumscribed from the outside. It is worked 
on from the inside by its own objectivity. The demand for 
rationality and identity that is at the basis of objective vision 
often goes so far as to reduce its forms to a standard recog¬ 
nizable model. “It is not the costume in the latest fashion 
that would make the film old-fashioned, but a costume that 
borrows what is essential from the contemporary figure. 
This stylization, what is more, is necessary for rapid shots, 
for a maximum of suggestion in a minimum of time.” 12 The 
typical object is the object that is superobjectified in some 
way. But the essence of the real can transform a form into a 
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conventional sign and finally turn itself against the real: typ¬ 
ical landscapes, typical costumes, typical dwellings, and so 
on, lose all truthfulness. 

Furthermore, the flow of participation that carries the 
forms along, if it cannot directly erode them, at least has 
at its disposal the choice of objects to idealize or make real¬ 
ity wretched: stars’ dresses are obviously real dresses, but 
worn as a function of the myth that is proper to the star, and 
of the scene to be interpreted. Pleasant, luxurious, or squalid 
objects will be chosen to give atmosphere. Objects and 
scenery thus chosen, opulent residences or bohemian cara¬ 
vans, will be able to inflect realism toward unrealism much 
more surely than will the musical score. 

Not being able to determine their forms, the unreal can 
control the choice of objects; it can envelop them in a halo, 
paint them with an impalpable unguent. The objectivity of 
beings and things is surrounded by the incessant subjectiv¬ 
ity of shadows and lighting. The realist taboo brusquely dis¬ 
appears at the border of the object and ceases to make itself 
respected thanks to the play of shadow and light. Night at 
the cinema—it was sometimes blue in silent films—is a con¬ 
ventional night, an aesthetic night, where we can always 
obscurely see the light and clearly see the dark. The light¬ 
ing of a candle illuminates a room. Shadows and light, each 
of them exaggerated, stylized, are so many assaults on em¬ 
pirical truth, but they are accepted. Moreover, to accen¬ 
tuate or bring out the subjective quality of the image, the 
mise-en-scene frequently plays with doubling to the power 
of two, by means of a mirror or the placement of windows 
between the spectator and things. What Lotte Eisner says 
of the German film applies more generally. She notes the 
perpetual gleaming of objects or persons on a glass surface, 
the “smooth surfaces of windows, car windows, the 
glazed leaves of the revolving door. . ., wet pavements and 
... reflections .. . in ... lavatory mirrors.” 13 

Endlessly, then, shadows and light transfigure faces and 
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scenery. Endlessly, reflective effects are interposed. Bearers 
of the latent fantastic, they are the ordinary paraphernalia of 
the “realist” film. They surround the fortress of objectivity 
with a ghostly dance, to the accompaniment of winds and 
storms. 

And, of course, it is to the very heart of these objective 
forms that the great anthropo-cosmic participation pene¬ 
trates. Objects perform, take on soul and life. In the midst 
of realism flourishes an animism. 

Thus a complex of reality and unreality crystallizes 
around objective forms. The latter imperturbably turn to¬ 
ward the pole of the real. The force of the influence of this 
objective realism is spread by the demand for “naturalness” 
in the fiction film as a whole. A power of reality emanates 
from the screen, as Balazs says. But at the same time, artifi¬ 
cial choices determine the presence of the object. The lat¬ 
ter can be reduced to its nucleus or prototype. Around it 
dance the will-o’-the-wisps, shadows and lights; before and 
behind it gleams the image of its own image. The supernat¬ 
ural surrounds the natural like a halo. A ceaseless dialectic 
links these different states of reality and unreality, to the point 
of complete reversibility, where the object becomes soul. 


Sound and Music 

In the domain of sound, the complex of reality and unreal¬ 
ity is first of all composed around musical unreality. Real life 
is obviously lacking in symphonic exhalations. Neverthe¬ 
less, music, already accompanying the silent film, became 
integrated in the sound track. This demand for musicality is 
at the opposite pole from the demand for objectivity. An 
extraordinary contradiction between the eye and hearing, 
the latter gently relishing what the former could not allow. 

What is more, the sound track is teeming with attacks 
on this apparent reality that is so fiercely protected in the 
representation of objects. Speech does not come from the 
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mouths of characters at all, but from a microphone external 
to the screen. The correspondence of their words to the 
movement of their lips is broken by postsynchronization 
and dubbing. The dubbed film’s voices without conviction 
belie a “naturalness” still essential elsewhere. Characters even 
go so far as to change voice and language, according to 
whether they sing or speak. 

But if the eye is intransigent, hearing is tolerant. Eighty 
percent of French spectators prefer dubbed films to the orig¬ 
inal versions. 14 Charles Ford says that “in Italy, up until 
1940, dubbed films were in fact asynchronous without it 
bothering the public.” 15 Dubbing has perhaps improved 
slightly, but the asynchronism remains. Numerous sequences, 
and even numerous films, such as La Strada, are shot silent 
and synchronized later. The awkward result does not bother 
the spectator. 

Jesus, Nero, and Ali Baba, in costumes and scenery that 
strive to be historically faithful, nevertheless speak French, 
American, or Russian. Of course intelligibility comes before 
objectivity. But the arbitrariness of linguistic convention is 
not felt at all. In the same way, film music flies off the hinges 
of reality without this betrayal doing violence to the impres¬ 
sion of reality. Better—in conjunction with the dialectic that 
turns the objectivity of things into subjectivity, the subjec¬ 
tivity of music consolidates and increases this objectivity. 

A complex of the unreal and the real surrounds the very 
axis of unreality, music. So from the object to music, two 
complexes oppose but resemble each other, each nourished 
by the ceaseless transfers, transmutations, reconversions 
that the development of the film sets in motion. 


Fiction 

This development goes by way of fiction for the over¬ 
whelming majority of great films. The fiction film is the 
classic product of universal cinema. Let us repeat it, as if to 
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unsettle the obviousness of this truth and make it appear in 
its strangeness: the European, American, even Soviet cine¬ 
mas, the Japanese, Hindu, South American, Egyptian, and 
very soon Black African cinemas, have developed, develop, 
and are going to develop with fiction films. 

Fiction, as the name indicates, is not reality, or rather its 
Active reality is nothing other than imaginary reality. The 
imaginary layer can be very slim, translucent, scarcely a pre¬ 
text around the objective image. It can, conversely, envelop 
it in a fantastic coating. For as many types of fiction (or gen¬ 
res of film) as there are, there are so many degrees of unreal¬ 
ity and reality. Each type of fiction can be defined according 
to the freedom and the virulence of imaginary projection- 
identifications in relation to reality, according to the re¬ 
sistance or the intransigence of the real in relation to the 
imaginary—that is, in the end, according to its complex sys¬ 
tem of credibility and participation. In other words, affec¬ 
tive needs and rational needs interlock architecturally to 
constitute complexes of fiction. These needs are diversely 
determined according to die stages of life and the society, 
social class, and so on. At the same time, the dominant ten¬ 
dencies of fiction appear as so many cultural lines of force. 
We pass imperceptibly from the anthropological to the his¬ 
torical and sociological plane. 

Thus the fantastic, which flourishes in the childhoods of 
humanity as in the childhoods of art, responds, within our 
bourgeois civilization, to the needs of a mental age prior to 
twelve years (Zazzo). Before twelve and already more or less 
detached from fixations on animals, children’s preferences 
go to cartoons, puppets, legendary settings, and extravagant 
actions. A survey by Kathleen Woolf and Marjorie Fiske in 
relation to comics shows us that after the animal stage and 
before adventures lies the stage of the fantastic (ghosts). 1<s It 
also seems that among the three film genres preferred by 
boys and girls less than twelve years of age, the only one in 
common is the ghost film . 17 
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There comes the age where the fantastic falls into disre¬ 
pute; we cease believing in it, we despise it. From ten or 
twelve years old, as B. Zazzo and R. Zazzo have shown, a 
need for rationalization and objectivation asserts itself. From 
then on, the maximum efficiency and optimum euphoria 
of participation are framed by plots said to be “realist” al¬ 
though far-fetched. Boys lose interest in the fantastic as in 
the dream and prefer actors and real environments to car¬ 
toons, puppets, and mythic settings. “It is too childish,” say 
these innocents, who do not know and perhaps will never 
know that realism hides adult childishness. 

Finally comes, or can come, the age of going beyond 
stages, that is, of their joint preservation, where the power 
of accommodation of a projection-identification, without 
prejudices or constraints, is supple enough to adapt itself 
to all genres, to savor the fantastic like realism, naivete like 
subtlety. 

The birth of the cinema took place within a civilization 
where the fantastic was already relegated to “Children’s Cor¬ 
ner.” Nevertheless, the history of the cinema does not miss 
the opportunity to renew its imaginary phylogenesis: its 
first moment is that of the fantastic. But this moment is hur¬ 
ried and incomplete, like an embryogenetic process. We can 
at once track the multiple and convergent processes that 
break up, internalize, and rationalize the fantastic to trans¬ 
form it into fantasy or the novelistic. 

We can see all of Melies’s magic tricks become the key 
techniques of the cine-novel (superimpositions, fades, dis¬ 
solves, tracking shots, masking, close-ups, and so on), the 
fantastic play of the shadow and the double transformed 
themselves into techniques genetically called “photogra¬ 
phy.” We see the contents of films slide from the supernat¬ 
ural to the amazing. 

Feuillade’s Fantomas (1913) symbolizes well the passage 
from the fantastic to fantasy: Fantomas bears the name of a 
ghost, but is not one; curtains quiver, shadows stir, doors 
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open mysteriously, but in the end all of that is explained nat¬ 
urally. Les myst'eres de New-York (Gasnier, 1915-16), 18 in their 
turn, are an expression of this same passage from the mythic 
to the mysterious. The films of Douglas Fairbanks, acro¬ 
batic extravaganzas, border on the fantastic—and sometimes 
even return to it anew (The Thief of Bagdad). Each upsurge 
in the fantastic is followed by a recuperation of fantasy. The 
successor to Nosferatu the vampire (Murnau, 1922) is the 
vampire of the news items (Fritz Lang’s M, 1931). 

Armed to the teeth in fantasy, the fantastic can be ac¬ 
cepted only under the justifying cover of the dream, of hal¬ 
lucination, of madness, of the comic. Then it enters into the 
circuit of the rational. Horror becomes a vision of horror, 
and Caligari itself must be “explained” as a madman’s dream. 
Magic becomes the hallucination of The Lost Weekend or the 
dream in Spellbound. The invisible voice, cavernous or whis¬ 
pered, is no longer that of the double but the voice of con¬ 
science; blurred and cloudy images, shrill and haunting 
music that made us enter into the kingdom of ghosts and 
death henceforth introduce us into the subjectivity of the 
dream. The “it was only a dream” is one of the most com¬ 
monly used formulas to make the film pliable to the specta¬ 
tor’s rational participation and vice versa (Francois Premier 
[Francis the First], O.K. Nerone [O.K Nero], A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court). Outbreaks of the fantastic, 
such as those inaugurated by The Ghost Goes West and the 
Topper films, are often now accompanied by an indispensa¬ 
ble humor adapted to a projection-identification that can 
find its ancient pleasure only in the midst of skepticism. 

The essential characteristic of fantasy is the rationaliza¬ 
tion of the fantastic. There are multiple possible and differ¬ 
ent rationalizations according to the genre of films, comic 
or tragic, adventure, detective, and so on. Thus, for exam¬ 
ple, the classic detective mystery comes within the province 
of the fantastic so long as tire detective does not apply his 
rationality to it: there appeared to be ghostliness, ubiquity, 
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sorcery, until the reestablishment of identity (destruction of 
the alibi) and the triumph of rational causality (discovery 
of the motive). The fantastic is equally rationalized in the 
adventure film. At a first stage, chance, coincidence, myster¬ 
ies of birth, predictions that are realized, twins (doubles), 
and tire invulnerability of the hero still verge on the fantas¬ 
tic. At a second stage, no more than a magic halo emanates 
from the somewhat superhuman exploits of the heroes and 
somewhat providential coincidences of the film. 

The greater the rationalization, the more realist the film. 
The magic has become subterranean, has concealed and cov¬ 
ered itself, indeed, has dissolved. Myth is more or less pro¬ 
foundly, more or less cleverly, brought back to the norms of 
objectivity or wrapped in verisimilitude. Now magic is effec¬ 
tively destroyed, now it is only camouflaged behind a thousand 
small Stendhalian touches of objectivity and rationality. Most 
often there is destruction and camouflage at the same time. 

Realism, this refusal of falsity to better adhere to fiction, 
is the security provided to a consciousness that is ashamed 
to be engaged in magic, and that can no longer freely dream in 
the waking state. In the waking state, one needs a certain 
verisimilitude to let oneself be taken in a dream. Projection- 
identification must ceaselessly be encouraged by a timid 
“that could happen (to me).” It needs guarantees, of authen¬ 
ticity. The modern doubting Thomases of the cinemas can 
no longer believe with the candor of the innocents. 

Fantasy rationalizes and objectifies magic, but it keeps its 
subjective nucleus. Realism is the objective appearance of 
fantasy, but fiction is its subjective structure. Fantasy must 
have the appearance of objectivity and the structures of sub¬ 
jectivity. Its distinctive characteristic is to create a magical 
climate within a framework of rational (realist) explanations. 

Within realist fantasy, the meeting and blending of 
magic and rationalization, the soul complex blossoms: the 
life and adventures of the soul, love in all its splendor, shine 
forth on the screen. 
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Fantasy, then, is the preponderant fiction of the cinema. 
It constitutes a veritable complex of the real and the imagi¬ 
nary, a sort of protein of soul where affective and rational 
needs have found a certain molecular equilibrium. This com¬ 
plex is maintained by the mass support of the spectators, 
backed up by mass desertions when the equilibrium is bro¬ 
ken. Any attack on its “realism,” like the opposite, any ex¬ 
cess of reality, the one suspending adherence to the rational, 
the other drying up affective participation, and they dis¬ 
credit themselves: the hesitations, unease, protestations, dis¬ 
affection, form a statistical barrier to a genuine expansion of 
the full-length documentary as of the fantastic film. 

Within these boundaries, the complex of fantasy is mul¬ 
tiple, heterogeneous. The characters in a given film, for ex¬ 
ample, do not all have the same quality of reality: a strange 
process of decantation distinguishes the primary and sec¬ 
ondary roles. The latter, rationalized according to an aver¬ 
age type or genre, veritable “stereotypes,” are “bit parts,” 
reduced to the rank of objects endowed with vague subjec¬ 
tivity. By contrast, the norms and servitudes of real life tend 
to evaporate in contact with heroes. The latter constitute 
the archetypes of a glorified humanity. As Francois Ricci 
said, “True men, but stronger, more clever, more enticing— 
true women, but more beautiful, with eyebrows more arched, 
more shapely legs.” 19 The cinema often demands what the 
theater often disregards, the beauty of bodies and faces. The 
same with the beauty of souls. The Star System makes these 
idealizations blossom into divinations. 

Complex of the real and the unreal, fantasy is integrated 
in this polymorphous complex of the real and the unreal 
that is film. There is not an “either/or” of film realism and 
unrealism, but a dialectical totality with multiple forms. The 
truthful, the seemingly truthful, the incredible, the possible, 
the idealized, the stylized, defined objects, undefined music, 
combine in a mixture with infinite possibilities. 

These infinite possibilities settle and crystallize in systems 
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of fiction that vary, evolve from the origins of the cinema, 
and multiply according to the needs in question. Their crys¬ 
tallization allows us, beyond die ceaseless Brownian move¬ 
ment of the real and the unreal, to grasp the sociological 
determination of the film. Let us repeat it: every system of 
fiction is, in itself, a historical and socially determined prod¬ 
uct. The two apparently intangible arches between which 
flows the combined stream of filmic reality and unreality— 
photographic objectivity and musical subjectivity—are them¬ 
selves historically determined; a new age, a new art of cin¬ 
ema is possible that would ignore music or exaggerate it, 
that would deobjectify or desubjectify objects. Moreover, 
filmic crystallizations are ceaselessly in motion because they 
are precisely sensitive to the transformations of the real 
world; the latter act as radioactive emissions that unbalance 
and find a new equilibrium for the system through chemical 
mutations or formations of isotopes. 

If the important thing, from the sociological point of 
view, is the determination of systems—the object of our 
subsequent study 20 —the essential thing, from the anthropo¬ 
logical point of view, is the infinite possibility of the dialec-/ 
tic of the unreal and the real. 

When the cinema differentiated itself from the cine¬ 
matograph in welcoming dream and wakefulness with open 
arms, in this rupture and this very opposition it opened out 
a field of strange complementarities, of endless mutations, 
irresistible reversibilities: faces became landscapes, land¬ 
scapes faces, objects were charged with soul, music gave 
body to things. The spectator began to sail in an infinite 
ocean, subjected to contradictory and changing winds that 
drew him irresistibly toward the screen to make him affec¬ 
tively adhere to its vision and distance him from it to 
reestablish objective distance. In these transmutations and 
whirlwinds where dream and reality are mixed up, the one 
bringing the other back to life, is the specificity of the cinema 
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whose exquisite essence is so ardently sought, while its 
essence is nonessence, that is, dialectical movement. The 
cinematograph was the undifferentiated or nascent unity of the 
unreal and the real. The cinema is the dialectical unity of the real 
and the unreal. 


Mother Vision 

Here again, the anthropological purity of the cinema 
appears. It covers the whole field of the real world, which it 
places within arm’s reach, and the whole field of the imagi¬ 
nary world, since it participates just as well in dream vision 
as in perception in the waking state. The anthropological 
field, which goes from the objective me (the double) to the 
subjective me (feeling of self, soul), from the subjective 
world (anthropo-cosmomorphism) to the objective world 
(practical perception), is virtually within the “field” of the 
camera. 

Holding together this magical quality and this objective 
quality, bearer of all possible magico-affective developments, 
the cinema is like a kind of great archetypal womb that con¬ 
tains in embryogenetic potential all visions of the world. 
Whence its analogy with the mother vision of humanity 
(the archaic conception of the world). 

But, contrary to this, the vision of the cinema is turned 
away from the practical. It is engulfed in the aesthetic. It 
also corresponds to the great aesthetic mother, who covers all 
spectacles of nature and the whole field of the imaginary, all 
dreams and all thoughts. If the aesthetic is the distinctive char¬ 
acteristic of the cinema , the cinema is the distinctive characteristic 
of the aesthetic: the cinema is the broadest aesthetic ever possible. 
This does not mean that film is superior to any other form 
of art, but that, the aesthetic field of the cinema being 
broader, it tolerates the greatest number of possible artistic 
forms and allows, ideally, the richest works possible. 
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Among all the possible aesthetics and visions of the 
world, films take up and establish those that are established 
for them by actual human needs. A dominant vision, a pre¬ 
ponderant complex of the unreal and the real, emerges. 
Anthropology once again brings us back, imperceptibly, to 
history. 




Birth of a Reason, 
Blossoming of a Language 


T he image is only an abstraction: some visual forms. 

These few forms are nevertheless sufficient for us to 
recognize the thing photographed. They are signs. But they 
are symbols more than signs. The image represents —the 
word is right—it restores a presence. 

In fact, everything that suggests, contains, or reveals an¬ 
other thing or more than itself is symbolic. The symbol is at 
once abstract sign, almost always more impoverished than 
what it symbolizes, and concrete presence, since it is able to 
restore its richness. The symbol is, in a way, the abstraction 
made concrete. Symbolic abstraction begins with a frag¬ 
ment or a feature detached from its whole, such as a horse’s 
mane, a handkerchief, or a perfume; it goes as far as analog¬ 
ical representation (the image in every sense of the term) 
and the conventional sign (such as the political or religious 
symbol). These meaningful abstractions are symbolic pre¬ 
cisely because the horse’s mane, handkerchief, perfume, 
photo, metaphor, cross, and so on, communicate not only 
the idea but the presence of that of which they are only frag¬ 
ments or signs. 

Every thing, according to the perspective in which it is 
considered, can, at a given moment, become a symbol. The 
image itself is symbolic by nature, by function. 


171 
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From Symbol to Language 

The cinematograph, with its single image, consisted of only 
one single symbol. In the same way that the original mole¬ 
cule of hydrogen burst open and became differentiated to 
give birth to all combinations of matter, the single and ele¬ 
mentary shot of the cinematograph burst open to give birth 
to all possible symbolic combinations. Each shot became a 
particular symbol. New symbolisms were superimposed on 
that of the image: that of the fragment (close-up, medium 
shot, reverse shot), the feature (anthropomorphized objects, 
cosmomorphized faces), the analogy (waves breaking on 
the rocks symbolizing the embrace or the storm beneath a 
skull), music, noises, and so on. 

The cinema shot henceforth carries a high-tension sym¬ 
bolic force that increases tenfold the affective power as well 
as the expressive power of the image. 

This energizing power in the same stroke allows the 
increase and filling in of discontinuities, gaping holes from 
shot to shot. The shot increases its concrete and abstract 
characteristics by being inserted in a chain of symbols that' 
establishes a veritable narration. Each shot takes its mean¬ 
ing in relation to the preceding one and directs the mean¬ 
ing of the following one. The movement of the whole gives 
the meaning of the detail, and the detail feeds into the sense 
of the movement of the whole. 1 The succession of shots tends to 
create a discourse within which the particular shot plays the role 
of intelligible sign. In other words, the cinema develops a sys¬ 
tem of abstraction, of discursiveness, of ideation. It exudes a 
language, that is, a logic and an order—a reason. 

Ultimate marvel: the cinema allows us to see the birth of a 
reason, from the very system of participation from which a magic 
and a soul is bom. 

They are the same techniques of the camera and montage, 
the same shots charged with affectivity that tend toward 
the sign and rational intelligibility. We can even follow, in 
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certain cases (the fade, dissolve, superimposition), the per¬ 
fect cycle, the integral development that goes from fantastic 
metamorphosis to grammatical sign. 

Melies’s metamorphosis gives birth to the dissolve, as 
disappearance does to the fade. Stripped of its magic, the 
dissolve becomes poetic effect or dream. These effects are 
progressively weakened; the dissolve (like the fade, which 
tends to be reabsorbed into the lap dissolve) is reduced to a 
purely syntactic function: it is the sign of an essential con¬ 
nection between two shots. 

Thus magic not only atrophied in order to make room 
for affective participation, but the latter, through usage and 
wear, progressively hardened into abstraction: the magic 
trick transformed itself into a sign of intelligence. Never¬ 
theless, metamorphosis can come back to life in the fantas¬ 
tic or comic genre, and Charlie Chaplin in The Gold Rush 
symbolically becomes a chicken. 

In the same way, superimposition, a magical effect at the 
outset (ghosts, doubling) becomes symbolico-affective (mem¬ 
ory, dream), 2 then purely indicative. The superimposition of 
a newspaper seller on the streets of New York tells us that 
the press is spreading throughout the city the news of the 
event presented in the preceding images. 

Beyond the fade, the dissolve, and the superimposition, 
we could draw up a catalog of symbols hardened into signs 
under the abrasive effect of repetition: the withering bou¬ 
quet, leaves flying off the calendar, the hands of a watch 
spinning around, the accumulation of cigarette butts in an 
ashtray: all these images that compress time have become 
symbols, then signs of time passing. The same for the train 
speeding into the countryside, the plane in the sky (a sign 
that the film’s heroes are traveling), and so on. 

The process is the same as in our verbal language, 
where marvelous metaphors have slackened and ossified into 
“cliches.” In the same way, cinema “stereotypes” are sym¬ 
bols whose affective sap has turned wooden. They accordingly 
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better assert their signifying role and even initiate concep¬ 
tualization: they are not adjectival qualities but quasi-ideas 
(the idea of time passing, the idea of the journey, the idea of 
love, like the idea of the dream, the idea of memory) that 
appear at the end of an authentic intellectual ontogenesis. 

Consequently, we can grasp the continuity that goes from 
the symbol to the sign. Of course, we cannot absolutely dif¬ 
ferentiate these two notions, for there is sign in the symbol, 
as there is symbolism in the sign. Symbolism is an unstable 
complex where affective presence can ultimately become 
magical, where intellectual signification can ultimately take 
on a purely abstract character. The cinema shows how cer¬ 
tain images tend to constitute themselves as grammatical 
instruments (the fade, the dissolve, the superimposition) or 
rhetorics (the same, plus ellipses, metaphors, even the peri¬ 
phrases cited above). This veritable grammatical speciali¬ 
zation is the extreme result, upon some privileged images, 
of a general tropism that directs the other image-symbols 
toward discursive signification. 

At an intermediary level, we see “stereotypes” crystallize: 
typical objects, typical characters, typical gestures. The 
screen universe is thus Aristotelianized: objects, characters, 
and stereotyped gestures make their intelligible essence 
appear: they are entities of reason. 

Without destroying the affective qualities of the image, 
and therefore its symbolic ambivalence, all the techniques 
of the cinema activate and solicit processes of abstraction 
and rationalization that go on to contribute to the constitu¬ 
tion of an intellectual system. 


From Participation to Understanding 

The camera mobility that we have successively examined 
from the point of view of ubiquity, then of kinesthesia and 
affective participation, then finally of processes of objective 
perception, continues (tracking and so on) and discontinues 
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(succession of shots), pursues and activates the work of 
rational decoding of this perception by imitating our atten¬ 
tion; the latter is nothing other, in fact, than the implemen¬ 
tation of our faculty of choice and elimination, that is, of 
abstraction. 

Every detail shot (insert) is properly an abstraction: it 
eliminates from the field a more or less great part of the 
represented scene. Moreover, the close-up and even the me¬ 
dium shot deliberately efface the depth of field: soft focus 
behind objects, faces, and bodies brought closer cloud per¬ 
spective. The camera, then, makes a selection on the surface 
as well as in depth in order to eliminate everything that is 
not meaningfully linked to the action. The mise-en-scene is 
the unity of these operations of abstraction (establishment 
of shots). But the art of the mise-en-scene consists in strug¬ 
gling against the impoverishment that the necessary ab¬ 
straction involves. Thus, for example, the director will be 
able to concentrate on deschematizing attention through a 
game of hide-and-seek that excites it in pretending to de¬ 
ceive it at the same time as he provides a viewing field: he 
will show, in the first shot, a chosen fake object (a cannon 
ready to fire, for example), while what is essential is situated 
in the background (a regiment marching or a general giving 
his orders). There are innumerable games of filmic trompe 
l’oeil, unknown in the theater, that invert the places of 
setting and actors in the visual field. Welles and Wyler 
themselves have used depth of field to simultaneously show 
two objects worthy of attention without determining the 
spectator’s choice in advance, as in the scenes of the tele¬ 
phone and the marriage in The Bert Years of Our Lives, ad¬ 
mirably analyzed by Bazin. 3 This is at once a reaction 
against an excess of abstraction and an excess of affective 
adherence to the image. It tends to situate the film at a 
higher level of participation and intelligibility. So it is pos¬ 
sible, particularly thanks to CinemaScope, that the use of 
breadth and depth allows the development of a cinema that 
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is less abstract but more “intelligent,” less immediately 
affective but more moving in the end, that will one day rel¬ 
egate to the rank of hoaxes and tricks the present-day for¬ 
mulas of the excessively selective camera. 

Each shot, at the same time as it establishes the field of 
attention, is a guide to a field of meaning. In addition to the 
stereotypes and grammatical tools already signaled, certain 
shots, such as the high-angle shot and die low-angle shot, 
accentuate the indicative value implied in their symbolic 
quality: the high-angle shot shriveling things and the low- 
angle shot making them gigantic have the function of com¬ 
municating more than sentiment—still not completely the 
idea, but the sentiment-idea of decline or grandeur. In a 
way that is complex, because polyvalent and fluid, the move¬ 
ments and positions of the camera suppose and give rise 
to a potentially ideogrammatic language, where each shot- 
symbol carries its share of abstraction, more or less great, 
more or less codified, where certain shots play the role of 
tonic stress, of dieresis or silence, and where the movement 
of the whole constitutes a veritable narration. 

It is because every cinema shot contains a germ of ab¬ 
straction that the camera, passing from one to the other, can 
be called a pen, as Astruc put it. 

The cinematograph was only a spectacle, like the theater. 
The cinema has grafted a narrativity onto it analagous to 
that of the novel. In a way it has synthesized the structures 
of the theater and the novel. 4 


The Language of Sounds 

The cinema frees itself, then, from the cinematograph to 
constitute itself in an intelligible system. All its techniques 
rise from the obscure roots of magic to the rational surface 
of discourse. 

All its techniques: here again, the example of music is 
enlightening. 
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The first expressive commentaries, called incidentals, 
were already also signs of intelligence; this role has been in¬ 
creased in the sound film, where the music announces what 
the image still does not show or would not show on its own. 
The musical scores of films are composed of extremely 
stereotyped and therefore more eloquent accompaniments 
than the signs of Elizabethan theater. A close-up of an 
immobile face, tumultuous music, and there is no doubt: it 
is a storm inside a skull. A door opens, but the melody has 
become disturbing, shrill, or is replaced by a solemn per¬ 
cussion: a sign of menace or danger, like the drumroll for 
the grand leap of the acrobat. Music plays a very precise role 
as subtitles. It gives us the meaning of the image: medita¬ 
tion, memory, sleep, dream, spirituality, desire. Ombredane 
did a simple but exhaustive experiment in projecting the 
fighting of grubs in Assassins d’eau douce (Painleve) with two 
successive sound tracks. With the first sound track, jazz 
music, the Congolese natives interpreted the sequence as a 
pleasant frolic, a game. With the second one, in which their 
own head cutters’ ritual chant swelled, they saw murder 
and destruction, even suggesting—and this is the power of 
music’s projection-identification—that the victorious grubs 
would return home carrying their victims’ severed heads. 
The meaning of The Living Desert (Walt Disney, 1954) is 
entirely fabricated by die music: the film shows images of 
aggression, of struggle for life without mercy, of hunger and 
desolation, but what accompanies, or, better, what guides the 
movements of the creatures is ballet music, a droll rhythm 
belonging to animation; life in the living desert becomes, 
through the absurd grace of the musical score, a great amus¬ 
ing game, a naturalistic Silly Symphony, a lighthearted gam¬ 
bol. The music engages the spectator in a pleasant and playful 
participation and at the same time betrays the truth of the 
images to submit them to an anodyne philosophy. 

In fact, most often, we see music signifying the image 
and at the same time the image signifying the music in a sort 
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of contest of intelligence. This analogical complementarity 
is, moreover, die result of the marriage between music and 
cinema. Film music, an ineffable language of feeling, trans¬ 
lates itself into an intelligible language of signs. It explains, 
as Jaubert says. 

Unlike music, and despite the fact that the latter is only 
one aspect of it, sound is potentially realist. The sounds and 
voices that are laid down on film are, from the outset, real 
sounds and voices. Sound is not an image —it is reproduced, 
but it is neither shadow nor reflection of its original: it is its 
recording. In this sense, sounds and words have directed film 
toward an increased realism. We have already noted the role 
of sounds in the neorealist film; more broadly, the whole of 
the cinema has gone beyond a neorealist stage with sound. 
Voices have become social, bringing their accents, their gut¬ 
tural speech, a thousand truths of everyday life. 

Despite its realist nature, talking film began widi the 
“magic” of singing voices: The Jazz Singer. It burst in with 
the trumpets of a first judgment, mercilessly eliminating 
the majority of silent actors. And why? Their voices were 
not “phonogenic.” “We call a voice phonogenic that, going 
through the microphone, not only maintains its qualities, 
but acquires new ones.” 5 The phonogenic voice “charms” or 
“bewitches” us. As Parker Tyler analyzed it, the “talkies” 
created stars possessed by their voices much more than pos¬ 
sessing them, such as Marlene Dietrich or Lauren Bacall. 

Sound film, moreover, gives a reality to the myth of the 
internal voice. The “to be or not to be” is not spoken by the 
mouth of Hamlet but by an other self (the Hamlet of Lau¬ 
rence Olivier). The interior monologue dissociates itself 
in tete-a-tete with an invisible double. Cavernous, whisper¬ 
ing, disembodied voices haunt the cinema. A narrating voice 
commands the performance, a ghost that tells a story, a 
voice from the beyond, a wandering subjectivity, an invisi¬ 
ble presence. It is murmuring, confidential, as if it were 
doing a “reading for a shadow,” in Pizella’s beautiful words. 6 
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Narrating voices perform on a triple register. They more 
easily render stories in the past, manipulations of time, and 
their mixing in the same imaginary temporality. What is 
more, economizing linkages and transitions, they allow the 
rhythm of images to accelerate and so precipitate the dynam¬ 
ism of participation. Finally, verbal discourse can henceforth 
add and even substitute its own logic for the discourse of 
images. The two systems tend more and more to interpen¬ 
etrate and structure each other. Since The Power and the Glory, 
and particularly since Citizen Kane, the narrating voice tends 
to drive the film. In the same way, the succession of shots, 
the heterogeneous mosaic of images, becomes more and 
more discontinuous, elliptical, and abstract. Words, sounds, 
and music act as linkages. They tend to replace the bird 
flying, the ball continuing to roll, the gestural retort. Con¬ 
ceptual language tends to become the cement of montage. 

The cinema annexes conceptual language: speech can 
henceforth structure the film as a discourse, crown it with a 
discourse (The Great Dictator), or express ideas in the film 
{Limelight, a “thinking” film in the manner of Shakespeare, 
where the heroes in their particular predicament evoke in 
words the problems of life and death). 

Finally, the selection of sound is, as we have seen else¬ 
where, much more urgent than visual selection. The abstract¬ 
ing processes of attention are literally at work in perfecting 
true close-ups and resonant soft focus. Film eliminates or 
attenuates sounds of secondary importance, selects essential 
sounds and exaggerates them—the ticktock of the clock at 
die fateful moment of the attack on Pearl Harbor (From 
Here to Eternity) or the bombing of Hiroshima (Children of 
Hiroshima). The sound operator precisely plays the psycho¬ 
logical role of understanding related to the ear—the micro¬ 
phone. Let a conversation begin in a music hall, in a forge, 
or in the provincial countryside and the sound of cicadas, 
hammers, the parade, is smodiered, muffled, dimmed. 7 

Sound, unlike the majority of cinematic techniques, does 
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not take part in the genetic elaboration of the years 1896- 
1910. It appears only when the cinema has already been 
established. But inscribing itself in film, it becomes in its 
turn a total phenomenon, covering all registers, from magic 
to the logos. 8 

Film tends toward reason. It tends there from its intimate 
and ultimate genetic movement. This tendency is expressed 
diversely, and on different levels. Every image, symbolic by 
nature, tends to draw out a meaning at the same time as an 
affective participation. Certain images, certain objects within 
the image, tend more particularly toward becoming stereo¬ 
types. In some cases, stereotyping ends up in the crystalliza¬ 
tion of veritable grammatical tools. The film, a narrative 
system, can by virtue of its internal construction—script, 
cutting, and plot—become a true logical and demonstrative 
discourse. 

Consequently, it has often and very well been observed 
that beneath the language of film appear the laws and 
rhythms of ideation (Zazzo), the eloquence of discourse 
(Cohen-Seat), a logical system (Francastel), the very move¬ 
ment of conceptual thought (Bergson). Film fulfills itself 
and blossoms into rationality. 

But let us not forget that this rationality crowns a continu¬ 
ous, unique, and contradictory movement. And we find our¬ 
selves not “at the bottom of the problem,” as theological 
minds say, but in its living source and its concrete totality. 


Participation and Logos 

Zazzo says, and we come back to a quotation to complete it, 
“Filmic language rediscovers beneath classical discourse the 
laws and rhythms of our ideation, just as others have main¬ 
tained that it is identified with oneiric thought.” But, let us 
repeat it, we cannot limit ourselves to posing the simple, 
even peaceful, coexistence of the oneiric and the intellectual. 
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The opposing tendencies of psychology have taken sides— 
dream for some, logic for others. Each one sings its score 
through specialized journals and amiably, eclectically, accepts 
being contradicted. None wants to confront the contradic¬ 
tion that is at the heart of the cinema. 

The partitions and distinctions within the human sci¬ 
ences prevent us from grasping the profound continuity 
between magic, sentiment, and reason, although this con¬ 
tradictory unity is the Gordian knot of all anthropology. If 
cinema becomes magic, sentiment, and reason in the same 
movement, there is clearly a profound unity between senti¬ 
ment, magic, and reason. 

This same unity of the psyche in the nascent state does 
not know the compartmentalizations of the psychology 
books. The technical and magic, objectivity and subjectivity, 
sentiment and reason are born in the same movement. If, 
at a certain stage, magic and sentiment are contradicted by 
reason, they are originally linked. 

That is why the germ of abstraction is already in partic¬ 
ipation. The child who moves the object and brings it to his 
mouth starts upon the process of knowledge that abstracts 
this object from the environment and will establish its con¬ 
sistency and its identity. Reciprocally, participation underlies 
all intellection. To explain is to identify, said Emile Meyerson. 
We must complete this sentence: to identify with what has 
been projected. The intelligence proceeds by the projection 
of abstract “patterns” and identification with these patterns. 
It is a practical participation that, alienating and reifying 
its own processes, extends perception. The words of a lan¬ 
guage are only man’s own substance— his speech, his signs — 
become tools. Here again, this utilitarian reification cannot 
be opposed absolutely to magical reification: depending 
on whether they are turned toward the practical or toward 
affectivity, poetry and reason are the same movements. 

We can now see, then, that participation equally constructs 
magic and reason, that the latter reciprocally construct and 
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destroy one another; that finally, magic, sentiment, and rea¬ 
son can be syncretically associated with one another. There 
is no pure magic, no pure sentiment, no pure reason. In 
other words, magic, sentiment, and reason are not distinct 
qualities or faculties of the human mind, but three funda¬ 
mental polarizations of the same total phenomenon. They 
are not essences. Magic and sentiment are also means of 
knowing. And our rational concepts are themselves still im¬ 
bued with magic, as Mauss observed. 9 All that is human 
serves as a vehicle for the whole human in a measure that is 
particular to him. Which does not at all prevent the fact that 
at the extreme, magic, feelings, and reason distinguish and 
oppose themselves absolutely, in a repulsive magnetization. 

It is because every film image is symbolic that the cinema 
carries within it all the riches of the human mind in its nas¬ 
cent state. The distinctive feature of the symbol is to unite 
within it magic, sentiment, and abstraction. The symbol is 
“realistically” linked, in the scholastic, that is, magical sense 
of the term, to the thing that is symbolized. It fixes its affec¬ 
tive presence there. It is finally an abstract sign, a means 
of recognition and of knowledge. The symbol is at the ori¬ 
gin of all languages, which are nothing other than a series 
of symbols effecting communication, that is, the evocation 
of a total reality by fragments, conventions, summaries, or 
attributes. 

That is why the supports and the tools of the cinema are 
at the outset those of emotional tone and rational decipher¬ 
ing and construct an imaginary and a discourse at the same 
time. The ubiquity of the camera is the unique foundation 
of the magic and reason, the sentiment and intelligence of 
the cinema. The fantastic and fictional cinema share the 
same techniques as the educational cinema. 

The cinema unveils and opens up the intellectual 
structures of participation, the participative structures of in¬ 
telligence, and thus, as well as the theory of magic and affec- 
tivity, it illuminates the “theory of the formation of ideas 
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and their development.” 10 Its natural and fundamental move¬ 
ment is none other than the natural and fundamental move¬ 
ment of the human mind at its source, that is, in its first 
totality. It is because all participation at the same time leads to a 
subjectivity and an objectivity, a rationality and an ajfectivity, that 
a circular dialectic carries the film along as an objective-subjective, 
rational-affective system. 

The cinema is both a kinesthesia, a brute force driving 
affective participations, and the development of a logos. 
Movement becomes rhythm, and rhythm becomes language. 
From movement to kinesthesia and to discourse. From the 
image to the feeling and the idea! 

Such is the very genetic process of the cinema. In the 
same movement that it disengages from the cinematograph, 
in the same movement that it engages in magico-affective 
participation, it extracts itself from the empirical succession 
of images to construct itself according to the “laws and 
rhythms of ideation.” 

In the same movement, but not at the same time. It was 
naturally, genetically necessary to commence with Melies’s 
“little magic formulas” before arriving at “the syntax of a 
language,” to pass by way of the preliminary flowering of 
the stage of the soul (Griffith) before reaching, with Eisen- 
stein, the stage of dialectical totality. 

It is in fact at the moment when Eisenstein discovers and 
puts into practice his conception of images that provoke 
feelings that provoke ideas that the transformation from the 
cinematograph into the cinema is completed. The latter, 
certainly, will still evolve. But it is shaped from that time on: 
it is a coherent system where the deepening and utilization of the 
affective power of images culminates in a logos. 

Eisenstein describes the cinema as the only concrete and 
dynamic art that enables the activation of the operations of 
thought, the only one capable of restoring to the intelli¬ 
gence its vital concrete and emotional sources; it demon¬ 
strates experimentally that feeling is not irrational fantasy, 
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but a moment of knowledge. He does not oppose magic 
(which he has not named as such, but whose analogical, 
anthropo-cosmomorphic nature he has recognized and de¬ 
fined in the theory of “attractions”) to the rational. He does 
not so much take the part of the one or the other, but he 
wants to grasp them at their common source, he wants to 
produce symbols bursting with all their riches, objects charged 
with soul, souls charged with ideas. The creative renewal of 
the idea will be brought about from anthropo-cosmomorphic 
participation, and it is anthropo-cosmomorphism that con¬ 
veys, that will give birth to, the idea on the surface of daily life. 

The greatest idea in the world—progress—takes shape 
at the same time as a drop of milk on a separator (The Gen¬ 
eral Line). In a chunk of putrid meat the idea of revolution 
ferments (Battleship Potemkin). 

The General Line, like Battleship Potemkin and Dovzhen¬ 
ko’s Earth, is constructed in discourse, but nothing speaks. 
The affective system secretes a logos. The images are para¬ 
bles and symbols of an ideology that is created and takes 
shape. 

The ideology is not tacked onto the film. It is not exter¬ 
nal to it, and the images are not pretexts. It seems to be born 
and reborn without cease in the spectator, whose generosity 
and love are obliged to take on their intellectual responsi¬ 
bilities. The cinema has become pedagogy through its lan¬ 
guage of images and images alone. 11 

At the apex of the cinema, from Battleship Potemkin to La 
Strada, the “magic” of images is not fetishized, but tends to 
enrich a participation that does not decline into complacen¬ 
cies of the soul, but concentrates all its sap into die blos¬ 
soming of an idea. 

Obviously, films that achieve this plenitude are rare. 
Most of the time, the dialectical unity is shattered, broken 
up, or incomplete. The fiction film does not go beyond the 
stage of the soul, and the eventual “ideas” there are badly 
amalgamated, introduced in contraband, where they are 
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only pretexts to excite affective participation (thus a film 
claims to denounce prostitution in order to better show the 
prostitute); we are often dealing with a regressive move¬ 
ment that goes from the idea to sentiment and from senti¬ 
ment to magic (the myth of love). Ideas are put into play to 
provoke feelings that must culminate in certain images (neg¬ 
ligees, kisses, chases, fights), while what are called prop¬ 
aganda films rarely avoid long-winded preaching, abstract 
pedagogy. In spite of all this, within these films, the Eisen- 
steinian law is at work, intermittently, most often blocked, 
atrophied, distorted, or diverted. 

On the other hand, and necessarily, each of the three 
perspectives (magic, sentiment, idea) has established its genre: 
the fantasy film, the fiction film, the educational film. But 
while the educational genre is opposed to the fantasy film, 
it uses the same language. It is this same language implied 
in Melies’s magic spells that allows P. M. Schuhl to envisage 
an abstract cinema, not in Hans Richter’s sense, but as an 
instrument of philosophical thought. 

This language realizes the unity of contraries in the 
Eisensteinian synthesis but equally allows the differentia¬ 
tion and the fixation of contraries: it is a total and polyfunc- 
tional language. 


Conceptual Language, Musical Language, 
the Language of the Film 

It is under this heading that the cinema can rightly be com¬ 
pared to the very vehicle of all human communications: 
language itself. 

“Language does not have a particularly cognitive role and 
is tied just as well to ... affectivity as to .. . knowledge. 
The prime function of language is not to designate objects 
and to reason about them, while attributing it a secondary 
affective power.” 12 Sommerfield already noted that “the 
Aranta language, more archaic than any other he knows 
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has as a characteristic to express only actions and states, but 
not objects (nor qualities objectively represented).” 13 Lan¬ 
guage is not only a system of arbitrary signs; word-signs 
are also, through their contents, symbols rich in affective 
presence. Between the language of poetry and scientific 
language, there is apparently an infinity that separates the 
magical from the technical, and yet it is the same language. 
Larousse’s definition, “communication of thought, expres¬ 
sion of feelings,” only juxtaposes the two consubstantial and 
contradictory qualities. 

In reality, words are from the outset still not simple labels, 
as in the nominalist conception, but total symbols loaded 
with the named presence. They are anthropo-cosmomorphic 
intermediaries, human projections condensing fragments of 
the cosmos. The archaic sentence, anthropo-cosmomorphic 
by nature, always designates the idea by way of analogy, that 
is, image and metaphor. What is more, poetic language has 
almost completely conserved this first “magic.” 

The language of the cinema comes from the same gene¬ 
sis, knows the same dialectical continuity as the language 
of words, but it is much less differentiated. That is why it 
resembles archaic language. One expresses itself through 
images (analogical metaphors), and the other is made from 
images. Both ceaselessly bring anthropo-cosmomorphic pro¬ 
cesses into play in a particularly vivid way. 

Archaic language is profoundly determined by rhythmi¬ 
cal schemata that are weakened in our own: at the slightest 
opportunity, the slightest elation, it becomes song. Narrative 
capacities, which have not yet reached the stage of abstract 
discourse, develop in sequences, each one commencing 
with an “I saw,” with partial reiterations and evocations like 
so many flashbacks, or leitmotifs. In the same way, film is 
rhythmico-musical, as Ombredane puts it. It is enveloped in 
music and organized in rhythm. It is linked by sequences 
and uses the flashback like the cutback. To the extent that 
poets rediscover or re-create a language in the nascent state, 
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the same analogies can be discerned. Eisenstein’s analyses of 
the poems of Pushkin, Hugo, and Shelley are exemplary in 
this regard. “This mystical and concrete mentality which 
has almost been eliminated 14 from our great common lan¬ 
guages, will it not become powerful enough to remake our 
languages in its image and impose its ways on them?” asked 
Vendryes. It has, in fact, happened: in the cinema. 

But here, still, we must not neglect differences. 

The cinema does not practically have conventional 
vocabulary at its disposal. Its signs are nothing other than 
stereotyped symbols, metamorphoses and disappearances 
transformed into commas and periods (the dissolve, the 
fade). If the cinema tends toward the concept, it is deprived 
of concepts in the nominalist sense of the term. Archaic lan¬ 
guage is already a tool kit of concepts, the words are just as 
much arbitrary reifications. The language of film knows very 
little of reifications: it remains fluid. The stock of signs that 
it has built up for itself remains very limited and is not 
absolutely indispensable to it: we can even do without lap 
dissolves. 15 

The fluidity that differentiates the cinema from the lan¬ 
guage of words brings it close to music, since both can do 
without words to discourse and since their effects remain 
“ineffable.” Everything that makes the cinema closer to 
archaic language than ordinary language is basically what 
renders archaic language closer to music: rhythm, leitmo¬ 
tifs, repetitions. And more: fluidity, intensity, simultaneity. 

But music cannot achieve objectivity: it does not repre¬ 
sent objects. The cinema starts from objects and goes to the 
soul. Music starts from the soul, but even though descrip¬ 
tive, does not arrive at things. Objectivity dissolves the 
music, which melts into die film image, while the image 
does not melt into it. 

The object is what differentiates the cinema from music, 
but also from the language of words, which has only purely 
conventional signs to designate it. 
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Starting from objects, the cinema can construct picto- 
grams or ideograms, but much more concrete than those 
of any verbal language. Too concrete still, however, to be¬ 
come concepts, they remain in the state of preconcepts. 
Film never congeals into a purely conventional system, and, 
because of this, it cannot rise to a certain degree of abstrac¬ 
tion. In one sense, the cinema is richer than the language 
of words. “One can say almost everything with image and 
sound; one can say almost nothing with speech,” said Fla¬ 
herty . 16 In one sense it is poorer: Flaherty could only express 
this idea through speech. 

So the language of cinema is situated between that of 
words and that of music: that is why it succeeded in attract¬ 
ing them and joining them in an expressive polyphony that 
uses the disembodied song of the soul (music) as the vehicle 
for intellectual communication (words). It summons all lan¬ 
guages because it is itself a potential syncretism of all lan¬ 
guages: these function as a counterpoint, depend on one 
another, constitute a language orchestra. But if it communi¬ 
cates with music and speech, if it uses the one and the other, 
it keeps its originality. Certainly there was an understand¬ 
able apprehension when talking pictures appeared. This 
language, “more candid and uninhibited than in any spoken 
soliloquy ,” 17 was it not going to be driven away like good 
money by bad, according to Gresham’s fatal law? In fact, 
talking film has been destructive—particularly to comic ex¬ 
pression. But in thirty years of silence, the cinema had had 
time to develop its language. Sound has not lessened the 
“specificity” of the cinema and has even developed it in cer¬ 
tain areas, opening up the possibilities of counterpoint indi¬ 
cated by Eisenstein and Pudovkin . 18 As Cohen-Seat said, 
“Film has not ceased to be silent because speech was given 
to man .” 19 That is, film has not lost its own language. 

The cinema respects so-called objective forms: in this 
way it is intelligible. Words are arbitrary conventions . 20 The 
cinema was not founded on arbitrary conventions: in this 
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way it is universally intelligible. There are languages of words, 
there is only one language of cinema. What has no name in 
any language finds it has precisely the same name in all lan¬ 
guages, as Lucien Seve put it. The language of cinema, in 
its entirety, is founded not on particular reifications, but on 
universal processes of participation. Its elementary signs are 
capsules of universal magic (metamorphoses, doublings). 
These signs remain universal because they are founded on 
and mixed with universal—objective—givens of perception: 
forms reproduced by the photographic image. 

The double universality, that of the object and diat of 
magic, undifferentiated in its nascent state, constitutes a nat¬ 
ural Esperanto of sentiment and reason, and creates a kind 
of Weberian comprehension, provided we not oppose abso¬ 
lutely, as Max Weber did, comprehension and explanation. 


A Natural Esperanto 

The Lumiere cinematograph, despite the monocular eye 
of the camera, the two-dimensionality of the screen, the 
absence of sound, color, and so on, was immediately intelli¬ 
gible, and its immediate spread throughout the world in the 
years 1895-97 proved its universality. The cinema is more 
universal still than the cinematograph, to the essential extent 
that it is supported by nascent anthropological structures. 

The immediate comprehension, let us say, rather, partic¬ 
ipation-comprehension of this language by children as by 
archaic peoples is the very test of this universality. 

It is within the most remote populations, in the middle 
of the bush, with native groups who have never seen films, 
that the universality of the language of cinema appears 
striking, that participation in film is manifested in its purity. 
“The illiterate African is often passionately attracted by 
the cinema.” 21 Following numerous projections of educa¬ 
tional cinema in East Africa, Julian Huxley could even af¬ 
firm that the intelligibility of the cinema is superior to that 
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of photography (1929): “All those who have noticed how 
the primitive native has difficulty recognizing a fixed image, 
are amazed at the facility with which he understands ani¬ 
mated images, cinema.” 

Among all the experiments with films shown in die bush, 
Ombredane’s most recent one on the Congolese who had 
never seen film seems decisive to us, because of the meticu¬ 
lousness and precision of the techniques employed and die 
clarity of the results. 22 The spectators’ accounts did not re¬ 
veal “any difficulty with the apprehension of moving images 
as such” in films composed of the visual techniques of the 
cinema (close-up, reverse shot, camera movements, and 
so on). 

In the same way, film is intelligible to children in a deci¬ 
sive measure since it interests diem. It is natural to them. 
They rarely feel so present, at home. (We know well that 
children enter into the universe of film quite naturally since 
we bemoan the childishness of films.) The succession of dif¬ 
ferent shots does not disconcert the small child or destroy 
his impression of reality. From four to seven years of age, 
children follow the articulations of the filmic story within 
sequences. The first superimposition, the first dissolve, often 
establishes (we will come back to this “often”) an immediate 
comprehension. 

The experiments of Rene and Bianca Zazzo are all the 
more significant since they are concerned with abnormal or 
retarded children. 23 After the projection of a sequence of 
The Path to Life , Zazzo and Zazzo were able to note an 
amazing comprehension of the dynamism of the action 
(thirty-seven out of forty-two abnormal children), a real capa¬ 
city to follow this action in space, a great number of correct 
interpretations (sixteen out of forty-two) of “shot reverse 
shots,” 24 a certain number of coherent accounts of the se¬ 
quence. The film raises diis same “slighdy imbecilic” child 
(who has not been able to understand a drawing) to a level 
of interpretation that he will never reach in other domains. 2S 
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For his part, A. Marzi had noted that the mentally weak 
could understand the cinema. 26 Numerous examples equally 
show us that explanation through film is more effective for 
archaic peoples than educational or religious sermons. 

Certainly, there have been parallel reports of the diffi- 
culties of comprehension among Africans (Van Bever), and 
with children (Heuyer). What are they, and where do these 
incomprehensions come from? 

Certain sporadic difficulties of visual adaptability call into 
question not the language, but the defective quality of an 
image, which can then provoke misunderstandings: thus the 
Congolese see rain fall where we recognize streaks on the 
film. 

If optical difficulties are eliminated, it is also necessary, 
to clarify the problem, to take sociological difficulties into 
account. Everything in a film cannot be universal, of course, 
since every film is a socially determined product. The val¬ 
ues, customs, and objects that are unknown for a given social 
group remain, of course, strange in the film. So every film is 
diversely intelligible, incompletely intelligible. 

As Ombredane demonstrated, the Congolese man still 
living within his traditional system cannot comprehend cur¬ 
rent themes of Western film like the lure of profit. Only being 
interested in his immediate needs, what matters to him is 
not wealth, but prestige. In the same way, he cannot under¬ 
stand the act of begging, the tradition of his clan making 
mutual help obligatory. All that is sociologically strange to 
him is mentally strange. That is why, brought up in the 
school of fraternity, he remains deaf to the message of the 
Good Samaritan teaching him the virtue of the selfish: Chris¬ 
tian charity. In the same way, the meaning of leaves flying 
off calendars or cigarette butts heaped in an ashtray cannot 
reach the man who knows neither calendar nor ashtray. 

Frequently, techniques and contents are not easily sepa¬ 
rable. To the extent that its content is incomprehensible, the 
story’s technique becomes so. Certain childish or primitive 
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trepidations are analagous to our own before the “different” 
films of Isidore Isou. 

More subtle to analyze are the difficulties that arise when 
the language of film properly speaking is situated at a level 
of abstraction that the spectator has not yet reached. 

In the same way that children of the mental age of ten 
to twelve cannot construct a verbal discourse, they cannot 
grasp the general discourse of a film: they only apprehend 
isolated sequences that they connect by a “then, he did .. 
(Heuyer). The successions of shots, image-signs, lap dis¬ 
solves, superimpositions, which most of the time are imme¬ 
diately understood, disturb or shatter the understanding of 
a film to the extent that they are drained of their natural 
symbolism. The sign is the most abstract, the most belated 
product of the cinema: it can be assimilated only after a cer¬ 
tain amount of use and a certain evolution. That is why chil¬ 
dren who immediately grasp the ghostly or oneiric sense of 
superimposition can only later grasp its syntactic uses. 27 

As a general rule, everything that comes from the devel¬ 
opment of the cinema in the sense of a more and more ab¬ 
stract, eliptdcal, or sophisticated use of techniques risks being 
out of the reach of new audiences, for reasons that have 
nothing to do with the native essence of film language, but 
with historical and social conditions that have been able to 
transform some of its elements into shorthand notations or 
refined effects. 

The speed of the rhythm is itself the product of a socio¬ 
logical evolution; fifty years of cinema have accelerated the 
internal movement of films. Not only must the new public 
adapt to this speed, but certain publics accustomed to the 
cinema still have difficulty keeping up. It is not only Sellers 
and the Colonial Film Unit who ask for slow films, but also 
the Service cinematographique du ministere de Pagriculture 
in France. 28 The (relative) excess of speed, the eliptical mul¬ 
tiplications and concentrations are connected. The under¬ 
lying thing is the phenomenon of acceleration. The film 
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breaks down, then, for those who have trouble following at 
the very spot where an ellipse established continuity. Yet fifty 
years’ lateness can easily be recuperated by children, coun¬ 
try folk, or archaic peoples. Wherever the cinema sets up its 
screen, an accelerated filmic “acculturation” takes place, 
which confirms that the difficulty was not in the language 
but in its delivery. 

Conversely, if the objects exhibited are immobile, if the 
camera is itself immobile, there is no longer a film but 
a rough and spasmodic succession of postcards. There are 
numerous documentaries and educational films, precisely but 
naively intended for children and archaic peoples, where 
nothing ever moves in the image and where the camera is 
restricted to tirelessly repeating a dreary panoramic shot. 
The film drags along languidly. The succession of images is 
abstract. It bores or shocks. The camera changes place and 
perspective in an awkward fashion. The universe has lost its 
viscosity, objects their anthropo-cosmomorphic qualities. 
The spectator’s participation fails to link the scenes. Each 
change of shot is felt like a nervous jolt. Although truer, the 
documentary sometimes seems less real than the action 
film. That is why it is not only steeped in music, but the ex¬ 
ternal continuity of a piquant commentary intended to pre¬ 
vent us from dozing off is added to it. 

We understand that the stasis that disenchants the uni¬ 
verse of the cinema renders its language unintelligible to the 
child or die archaic person. The dissolves that link three 
static or quasi-static shots, one of the beach, another of the 
sea, the third of seaweed (a Zazzo experiment), will not be 
understood in their descriptive articulation. Immobility is 
the death sentence of intelligibility. On the other hand, the 
same dissolve will effectively fulfill its function within an 
action and a movement. 

Like a phonograph record turned too quickly, a record 
turned too slowly loses all meaning. In the same way for the 
cinema, excessive slowing down, like excessive acceleration, 
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equally creates unintelligibility. These two opposing unintelli¬ 
gibilities are basically identical. Too fast or too slow, the language 
of film detaches itself from affective participation and becomes, in 
both cases, abstract. 

Stasis tends to dessicate and destroy intelligibility, de¬ 
prived of the lifeblood of participation. The loss of move¬ 
ment is in a vital sense the loss of the cinema’s breath. 

Thus we understand that certain experiments carried 
out with documentaries have led to erroneous conclusions 
about the intelligibility of the fade, the dissolve, and so on, 
As if the problem of language’s intellection in itself could 
be posed in its most abstract framework, which, paradoxi¬ 
cally, can seem the most concrete to the experimenter who 
naively believes the film with still images is simpler, easier, 
than the film with moving images. 

A medium shot or a close-up can pass unnoticed, that is, 
be “understood” by a new spectator if no strangeness or het¬ 
erogeneity comes to disrupt the movement of the film, if 
this movement is actual and not a quasi-juxtaposition of 
inanimate photos, if this movement is not too accelerated, 
if when all is said and done, the language of film is not separated 
from its fluid and dynamic source: participation in its nascent 
state. On the other hand, if these elementary conditions are 
not fulfilled (the same as in our language of words—too fast 
a delivery, hermetic language, or a juxtaposition of nouns 
without a verb are unintelligible), all the strange things dis¬ 
rupt the movement of the film, the inadequate movement 
intrudes on the meaning of the images. Then the girl from 
the Siberian kolkhoz, as Balazs reports, exclaims: “It was 
horrible.... Human beings were tom to pieces and the heads 
thrown one way and the bodies the other and the hands 
somewhere else again”; 29 the African sees houses vanish into 
thin air or sink back into the soil, or an elephant-fly; 30 the 
child is amazed at the strange metamorphosis of a bus into 
a hearse. Their incomprehension is nothing other than a 
regressive comprehension: the sign explodes, is pulverized, 
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and only its original magic remains (metamorphosis, ubiq¬ 
uity, the ghost), but isolated, incomprehensible. Scratch the 
universality of film: what remains is Melies and magic. 

Difficulties of comprehension, then, are real and consid¬ 
erable, but we must understand this incomprehension: a 
UNESCO survey carried out in forty-three countries con¬ 
cluded that “the fact of being illiterate is a serious obstacle 
to the understanding of cinematographic language.” And cer¬ 
tainly the illiterate person understands less easily than the 
literate one. But there is not, at the cinema, this insuperable 
gap that separates tire illiterate person from writing. It is not 
the principle of the intelligibility of language that must be 
questioned, but that of the degree of abstraction that the 
illiterate person can attain. He easily reaches the stage of 
abstraction that involves his understanding of signs and narra- 
tivity when the latter and the former remain in the nascent move¬ 
ment of participation, of the symbol, of the idea. 

The language of cinema offers us this understanding of 
things and the world anterior to abstract intelligence but 
that prepares for it, leads to it, and is the primary shared 
locus of the human mind. Thirty years ago, Moussinac pre¬ 
dicted that the cinema would speak human unity. Has it not 
already done so? Is it not the natural Esperanto, the original 
universal language? 

The universal intelligibility of this language is the indis- 
sociable extension of the universal participation that the 
cinema elicits. What is important is not only that Africans 
or children understand film, but that they love it. What is 
important is that the cinema has awakened, reawakened, or 
attracted to it a need. 

Whence the effective and affective universality of the 
cinema all over the world. As our own research, following 
on from others, has shown us, 31 the need for cinema, if it is 
most intense among adolescents, nevertheless affects people 
of all ages. This appeal makes itself felt with almost the 
same force whatever the sex, social class, or circumstances, 
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and it is geographic and economic determinations (dispersed 
habitat, operating difficulties) that curb the development of 
this need. Born of the great urban centers, of machine civi¬ 
lizations, the cinema very early extended beyond the zone of 
the technical environment that produced it. Of the big cities, 
it won over the countryside. Of the great industrial nations, 
it spread across all continents. Fifteen billion annual admis¬ 
sions across the whole of the globe. Wherever it has spread, 
it has acclimated itself. It is worthy of note that at the 
moment the second-biggest film-producing country is India, 
which has scarcely developed industrially, and that Egypt 
produces almost as many films as France. 32 

Children all over the world play cowboys. 33 Adults all 
over the world go to see cowboys. “High society” and those 
excluded from society have the same participation. To all 
those who are amazed at diis affective and mental commun¬ 
ion between the literate and the illiterate, the emperor and 
the Negro, Rimbaud responded in advance. “Emperor, you 
are black.” And it is without a doubt the sole human virtue 
of the emperor. Our negritude is our profound humanity. 

Starting from this universality, other universalities are 
grafted and blossom, that of a new language, of signs this 
time. If it is not true, as Balazs believed, 34 that the silent film 
revived a perfect sign language, abandoned by man since 
prehistory, 35 for the very good reason that gestures, the smile, 
even tears have distinct meanings according to civilizations, 
it is nevertheless true that the American film has spread 
across the globe a veritable new sign language, a gestural 
Esperanto that is easy to learn and whose universe, under 
the sway of the cinema, from then on knows the vocabulary. 
There is a “degree zero of sign language,” in Mario Roques’s 
words, but thanks to the cinema. We will come back to this 
elsewhere. 

Universal themes, a cosmopolitan creation, universal 
influences and role are the fruits of the original anthropo¬ 
logical universality. And, without getting into problems to 
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be taken up later, let us note that Charlie Chaplin is the 
exemplary test of all these universalities. Chaplin is the first 
creator of all time who wagered on universality—on the 
child. His films, which he presented in preview to kids in 
suburban neighborhoods, still and always will reign over the 
childlike universe of die “Pathe-Babies.” They have been 
welcomed and accepted just as well by adults, blacks, whites, 
the literate, and the illiterate. The nomads of Iran, the chil¬ 
dren of China join Elie Faure and Louis Delluc in a partic¬ 
ipation and an understanding that is, if not the same, at least 
common. 

That is die cinema. What it is concerned with and what 
interests it is the mind in its infancy, which carries within it, 
still indistinct and muddled, human totality. 

Hegel explained why poetry is the supreme art. “Like 
music, it contains the immediate perception of the soul by 
itself, which is missing in architecture, sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. On the other hand it develops in the field of the imag¬ 
ination and the latter creates a whole world of objects not 
completely lacking in the fixed character of painting and 
sculpture. Finally, more than any art, it is capable of pre¬ 
senting an event.” 

Cinema, like music, contains the immediate perception 
of the soul as it perceives itself. Like poetry, it develops in 
the field of the imaginary. But more than poetry, more than 
painting and sculpture, it works by and through a world of 
objects endowed with practical determination and narra¬ 
tively presents a chain of events. It lacks the concept, but it 
produces it, and in this way, if it does not express them all— 
at least, perhaps, not yet—it puts in ferment all the poten¬ 
tialities of the human mind. 








The Semi-imaginary 
Reality of Man 


T he world was reflected in the mirror of the cinemato¬ 
graph. The cinema offers us the reflection no longer 
only of the world but of the human mind. 

The cinema is psychic, Epstein has said. Its rooms are 
veritable mental laboratories where a collective mind mate¬ 
rializes from a beam of light. The mind of the spectator 
performs tremendous, nonstop work, without which a film 
would be nothing but a Brownian movement on the screen, 
or at the most a fluttering of twenty-four images per second. 
Starting from this whirl of lights, two dynamisms, two 
systems of participation, that of the screen and that of the 
spectator, are exchanged, flow into one another, complete 
each other and join in a single dynamism. The film is that 
moment where two psyches, that incorporated in the film 
and that of the spectator, unite. “The screen is that place 
where active thought and spectatorial thought meet and take 
on the material appearance of being an action” (Epstein). 

This symbiosis is possible only because it unites two cur¬ 
rents of die same nature. “The mind of the spectator is as 
active as that of the filmmaker,” says Francastel; in other 
words, it is a question of the same activity. And the specta¬ 
tor, who is all, is also nothing. The participation that creates 
the film is created by it. The nascent kernel of the system of 
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projection-identification that radiates through the room is 
in the film. 

Nascent mind, total mind, the cinema is so to speak 
a sort of mind-machine or machine for thinking, “mimic 
and rival brother of the intelligence” (Cohen-Seat), a quasi¬ 
robot. It has no legs, no body, no head, but the moment the 
beam of light flickers on the.screen, a human machine is put 
into action. It sees in our place in the sense that “to see, is 
to extract, read and select, transform,” and, effectively, 
we see again on the screen “what the cinema has already 
seen.” “The new gaze of the screen forces itself on our pas¬ 
sive gaze.” 1 Like a blender, the cinema processes perceptual 
work. It imitates mechanically—let us understand this word 
in its literal sense—what are no less appropriately called 
the psychic mechanisms of approach and assimilation. “An 
essential trait of the cinema is that it works for and on behalf 
of the spectator. It substitutes its investigation for ours.” 2 

The psyche of the cinema not only elaborates our per¬ 
ception of the real, it also secretes the imaginary. Veritable 
robot of the imaginary, the cinema “imagines for me, imag¬ 
ines in my place and at the same time outside me, with an 
imagination that is more intense and precise.” 3 It develops a 
dream that is conscious in many respects and organized in 
all respects. 

Film represents and at the same time signifies. It remixes 
the real, the unreal, the present, real life, memory, and dream 
on the same shared mental level. Like the human mind, it 
is also as much lying as truthful, as mythomaniacal as lucid. 
It was only one moment—the moment of the cinemato¬ 
graph—this great open eye, “without prejudices, without 
morals, free from influence,” that sees all, evades nothing 
in its field, that Epstein was speaking about. 4 The cinema, 
by contrast, is montage, that is, choice, distortion, special 
effects. “Images alone are nothing, only montage converts 
them into truth or falsehood.” There are historical images, 
but cinema is not the reflection of history, it is at the very 
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most historian: it tells stories that we take for History. It is 
impossible to recognize its faked documents, Constantine’s 
false donation, 5 its Apocrypha. In its early days, the Passion 
Play of the villagers of Oberammergau was filmed on a New 
York skyscraper, the naval battle of Cuba in a bathtub, and 
the Boer War in a Brooklyn garden. 

The field of the cinema has enlarged and shrunken to the 
dimensions of the mental field. 

It is not pure chance if the language of psychology and 
that of the cinema often coincide in terms of projection, 
representation, field, and images. Film is constructed in the 
likeness of our total psyche. 

To draw die whole truth from this proposition, we must 
turn it inside out, like a pocket; if the cinema is in the image 
of our psyche, our psyche is in die image of the cinema. The 
inventors of the cinema have empirically and unconsciously 
projected into the open air the structures of the imaginary, the 
tremendous mobility of psychological assimilation, the pro¬ 
cesses of our intelligence. Everything that can be said of the 
cinema goes for the human mind itself, its power at once con¬ 
serving, animating, and creative of animated images. The cin¬ 
ema makes us understand not only theater, poetry, and music, 
but also the internal theater of the mind: dreams, imagin¬ 
ings, representations: this little cinema that we have in our head. 

This little cinema that we have in our head is this time 
alienated into the world. We can see the human psyche in 
action in the real universe, that is, reciprocally, “reality seen 
through a brain and a heart” (Walter Ruttman). 

In fact, the cinema indissolubly unites the objective real¬ 
ity of the world, as photography reflects it, and the sub¬ 
jective vision of this world, as painting called primitive or 
naive represents it. Naive painting orders and transforms the 
world according to psychic participation; it denies optical 
appearance; one minute it gives the same average size to 
characters situated at different distances, the next, it substi¬ 
tutes a psychological appearance for optical appearance. It 
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exaggerates or diminishes the dimensions of objects or beings 
to give them those of love, deference, contempt (and in that 
very way translates the sociological values attached to these 
representations); it ignores or transgresses the constraints of 
time and space, showing successive or geographically dis¬ 
tant actions in the same space. Naive painting is thus guided 
by an immediate spirit that effects a humanization of vision 
on the picture itself. In the photograph, by contrast, things 
are left to their apparent dimensions and forms, lost in space, 
and enclosed in the uniqueness of the moment. 

The cinema participates in two universes, that of pho¬ 
tography and that of nonrealist painting, or, rather, it unites 
them syncretically. It respects the reality, if we can put it 
this way, of the optical illusion; it shows things separated and 
isolated by time and space, and that was how it initially 
appeared as the cinematograph, that is, animated photogra¬ 
phy. But it ceaselessly corrects the optical illusion with the 
processes of naive painting: medium shots, close-ups. It cease¬ 
lessly reestablishes values in terms of care and expression* 
or else, like realist painting when it seeks to rediscover the 
meanings of primitive painting, it uses high-angle shots and 
low-angle shots. Most cinema techniques are responding to 
the same expressive needs as so-called primitive painting, 
but within the photographic universe. 

The cinema, then, is the world, but half assimilated by the 
human mind. It is the human mind, but actively projected into 
the world in its work of elaboration and transformation, of ex¬ 
change and assimilation. Its double and syncretic nature, ob¬ 
jective and subjective, reveals its secret essence; that is, the 
function and the functioning of the human mind in the world. 

The cinema allows us to see the process of the penetra¬ 
tion of man in the world and the inseparable process of the 
penetration of the world in man. This process is first of all 
one of exploration; it begins with the cinematograph, which 
places the unknown world within arm’s reach, or, rather, 
within reach of the eye. The cinema pursues and develops 
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the exploratory work of the cinematograph. Perched on the 
horse’s saddle, the airplane’s engine, the buoy in the storm, 
the camera has become the omnipresent eye. It sweeps across 
the ocean depths and the stellar night equally well. Much 
more: this new remote-controlled gaze, endowed with all 
the powers of die machine, goes beyond the optical wall 
that the physical eye could not cross. Even before the cine¬ 
matograph, Marey and Muybridge, succeeding in breaking 
down movement, were the first to bring about this surpass¬ 
ing of the visual sense. Since then, the cinema has extended 
this new empire in all directions. Beyond die optical wall, 
the eye sees the movement of things that are apparendy 
immobile (accelerated motion), the detail of things that are 
too fast (slow motion), and, above all, swept into micro¬ 
scopic and macroscopic infinity, it finally perceives the in- 
frasensitive and the suprasensitive. Behind the telephoto 
lens, at the tip of the guided missile, the eye patrols, ex¬ 
plores. Before man even broke away from the stratosphere, 
the telepathic eye made its way to the furthermost bounds 
of interplanetary no-man’s-land. It is already impatient for 
the shores of the macrocosm, ready to take off, to be first on 
the moon. The cinema will precede us on the planets. But 
in the exploration of infinitely small worlds, it has already 
irresistibly and irreversibly left us behind. 

Research of the microscopic world is mixed with scien¬ 
tific research itself: 6 microcinematography is truly ahead of 
the human mind. 

So through all films, and through a veritable “supple¬ 
ment to the sense of sight,” a “documentary deciphering of 
the visible world” is carried out. “Today, every fifteen-year- 
old child, in all classes of society, has a great many times 
seen the skyscrapers of New York, the ports of the Extreme- 
Orient, the glaciers of Greenland. Filmed novels have 
rendered familiar to all children all the eternal emptiness 
that troubles the human soul, all the painful mysteries of 
life, of love and death.” 7 
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At the same time as it was beginning to collect materials 
for learning, the Lumiere cinematograph was already im¬ 
buing them with Raymond Lulle’s alchemical powder of 
projection and sympathy: cinematographic doubling was 
already a catalyst for subjectivity. The cinema goes further: 
all the things that it projects are already selected, impreg¬ 
nated, blended, semiassimilated in a mental fluid where time 
and space are no longer obstacles but are mixed up in one 
plasma. All the diastases of the mind are already in action in 
the world on the screen. They are projected into the uni¬ 
verse and bring back identifiable substances from it. The cin¬ 
ema reflects the mental commerce of man with the world. 

This commerce is a psychological-practical assimilation 
of knowledge or of consciousness. The genetic study of the 
cinema, in revealing to us that magic and, more broadly, 
magical participation inaugurate this active commerce with 
the world, at the same time teaches us that the penetration 
of the human mind in the world is inseparable from an 
imaginary efflorescence. 

The spectrum analysis of die cinema completes the 
genetic analysis. It reveals to us the original and profound 
unity of knowledge and myth, of intelligence and feeling. 

The secretion of the imaginary and the comprehension 
of the real, born from the same psyche in its nascent state, 
are complementarily connected in the midst of concrete psy¬ 
chological activity, that is, of mental commerce with the 
world. 

Effectively, everything enters us, is retained, anticipated, 
communicates by way of images more or less inflated by the 
imaginary. This imaginary complex, which assures and dis¬ 
turbs participation at the same time, constitutes a placental 
secretion that envelops and nourishes us. Even in the state 
of wakefulness and even outside of any spectacle, man walks, 
solitary, surrounded by a cloud of images, his “fantasies.” 
And not only in these daydreams: the loves that he believes 
to be of flesh and tears are animated postcards, delirious 
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representations. Images slide between his perception and 
himself, they make him see what he wants to see. The sub¬ 
stance of the imaginary is mixed up with our life of the soul, 
our affective reality. 

The permanent source of the imaginary is participation. 
What can seem most unreal is born from what is most real. 
Participation is the concrete presence of man in the world: 
his life. Certainly, imaginary projection-identifications are 
apparently only its epiphenomena or deliriums. They carry 
all the impossible dreams, all the lies that man makes up for 
himself, all the illusions that he deceives himself with (spec¬ 
tacles, arts). Myths and religions are there to testify to their 
incredible unreality. Our feelings distort things, deceive us 
about events and beings. It is not by chance that sentiment 
signifies naivete or weakness, that magic signifies error, help¬ 
lessness, dupery. 

But it is not only in the capacity of the reality of error or 
foolishness that we are envisaging the reality of the imagi¬ 
nary. We also want to remind ourselves that its myths are 
founded in reality; they even express the vital first reality of 
man. Magic, myth of all myths, is not only a myth. The anal¬ 
ogy of the human microcosm to the macrocosm is also a 
biological truth; man is freed from the specializations and 
constraints that weigh upon the other animal species: he is 
the summation and battlefield of the forces that animate all 
living species; he is open to all the solicitations of the world 
that surrounds him, whence the infinite range of his mim¬ 
icry and participation. Correlatdvely, human individuality is 
affirmed at the expense of specific instincts that atrophy, and 
the double is the spontaneous expression of this fundamental 
biological affirmation. It is, then, the biological reality of 
man, self-determined individual and indeterminate micro¬ 
cosm, that produces the magical vision of the world, that is, 
the system of affective participation. 

Without a doubt, individuality does not practically pos¬ 
sess the powers of the double and does not practically 
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embrace cosmic totality. But the unreality of this myth, founded 
in reality, reveals to us the reality of the need that cannot be realized. 

This contradiction between the real being and his real need is 
unified by the concrete man, united not statically but in work. 
What can diversely be called human “personality” “conscious¬ 
ness,” “nature,” stems not only from practical exchanges be¬ 
tween man and nature and social exchanges between men, 
but also from endless exchanges between the individual and 
his imaginary double, and from these anthropo-cosmomorphic 
exchanges, again imaginary, with things or beings in nature 
that man feels, sympathetically, participate in his own life. 
In the course of this ceaseless shuttle between the “I” that is 
another and the others that are in the “I,” between the sub¬ 
jective consciousness of the world and the objective con¬ 
sciousness of the self, between the outside and the inside, 
the immediately objective self (double) is internalized, the 
internalized double atrophies and is spiritualized into soul; 
the immediately subjective macrocosm is objectivized to con¬ 
stitute the objective world subjected to laws. 

Genetically, man is enriched in the course of all these 
imaginary transfers; the imaginary is the ferment of the 
work of the self on the self and on nature through which the 
reality of man is constructed and developed. 

Thus the imaginary cannot be dissociated from “human 
nature”—from material man. It is an integral and vital part 
of him. It contributes to his practical formation. It consti¬ 
tutes a veritable scaffolding of projection-identifications from 
which, at the same time as he masks himself, man knows and 
constructs himself. Man does not exist totally, but this semi¬ 
existence is his existence. Imaginary man and practical man 
(Homo faber) are two faces of one “being of need,” as D. 
Mascolo puts it. Let us say it another way, with Gorky: the 
reality of man is semi-imaginary. 

Certainly the dream is opposed to the tool. The richness 
and proliferation of our dreams respond to our state of 
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extreme practical indigence, sleep. At the moment of ex¬ 
treme insertion of the practical in the real, the technical 
appears and phantasms disappear to make way for the 
rational. But this contradiction is born of the unity of need: 
deprivation is the need itself from which compensating 
images spring up. Work is the need that drives away images 
and fixes itself on the tool. 

The dream and the tool, which seem to contradict and 
despise one another, work along the same fines. The tech¬ 
nical is used practically to give human form to nature and 
cosmic power to man. To the anthropo-cosmomorphism of 
the imaginary corresponds the anthropo-cosmomorphism 
of the practical, to the alienation and projection of human 
substance in dreams corresponds the alienation and projec¬ 
tion in tools and work, that is, this long, uninterrupted 
effort to give reality to the fundamental need: to make man 
the subject of the world. 

In fact, we cannot genetically dissociate imaginary par¬ 
ticipations with animals and plants from the domestication 
of animals and plants, the oneiric fascination of fire from 
the conquest of fire. In the same way, we cannot dissociate 
hunting or fertility rites from hunting or culture. The imag¬ 
inary and the technical rely on one another, help each other. 
They always meet not only as negatives of each other but as 
mutual fermenting agents. 

Thus, in the vanguard of the practical, technical invention 
only crowns an obsessive dream. Ail great inventions are 
preceded by mythical aspirations, and their novelty seems 
so unreal that trickery, sorcery, or madness are seen in them. 

This is because, even in its extreme unreality, the dream 
is itself ahead of reality. The imaginary blends in the same 
osmosis the unreal and the real, fact and need, not only 
to attribute to reality the charms of the imaginary, but also 
to confer on the imaginary the capacities of reality. Every 
dream is an unreal fulfillment, but one that aspires to prac¬ 
tical fulfillment. That is why social utopias foreshadow future 
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societies, alchemy foreshadows chemistry, the wings of Icarus 
foreshadow those of the airplane. 

We think we have sent the dream away into the night 
and reserved work for the day, but we cannot separate tech¬ 
nology, the effective pilot of evolution, from the imaginary 
that precedes it, ahead of the world, in the oneiric fulfill¬ 
ment of our needs. 

Thus the fantastic transformation and the material trans¬ 
formation of nature and man intersect and replace one an¬ 
other. Dream and tool meet and fertilize one another. Our 
dreams prepare for our technologies: a machine among 
machines, the airplane is born of a dream. Our technologies 
maintain our dreams: a machine among machines, the cin¬ 
ema has been taken over by the imaginary. 

The cinema testifies to the opposition of the imaginary 
and the practical as to their unity. 

Their opposition: like all fantasizing, films are prolifera¬ 
tions of expectation, ectoplasms to keep the soul warm. That 
is what cinema is first of all: the disturbed image, given over 
to impotent desires and neurotic fears, its cancerous bur¬ 
geoning, its morbid plethora. True life is absent, and it is 
only a substitute that keeps us company waiting for Godot. 
The world within arm’s reach, man the subject of the world— 
it is only a program of illusion. Man the subject of the world 
is still only and will perhaps never be anything other than a 
representation, a spectacle—of the cinema. 8 

But at the same time, and in a contradictory way (and 
it is this concrete contradiction that we will have to analyze 
in the future), like every imaginary, the cinema is actual 
commerce with the world. Its kernel, which is imaginary 
projection-identification, is rich in all the riches of partici¬ 
pation. It is the very kernel of our affective life, and the lat¬ 
ter, at the kernel of the semi-imaginary and semipractical 
reality of man, is rich in its turn in human totality— that is, 
in the work of production of man by man, by the humanization of 
the world and the cosmosization of man. 
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The cinema is in its essence indeterminate, open, like man 
himself. This anthropological characteristic could seem to 
enable him to escape history and social determination. But 
anthropology, as we understand it, does not oppose eternal 
man to the contingency of the moment or historical reality 
to abstract man. 

It is on the contrary in human evolution—that is, the his¬ 
tory of societies—that we have wanted to grasp what there is 
too much of a tendency to consider as noumenal essences. So, 
we have envisaged the aesthetic essence of the cinema, not as 
something transcendentally obvious, but in relation to magic. 
Reciprocally, tire magical essence of the cinema appeared to 
us in relation to the aesthetic. This means that it is not the 
original magic that comes back to life in the cinema, but a 
reduced, atrophied magic, submerged in the higher affective- 
rational syncretism that is the aesthetic; it means the aesthetic 
is not an original human given—there was no Picasso of die 
caves exhibiting his prehistoric works to amateurs, and they 
are magical shadows that the Javanese Wayang made dance 
on the rock faces—but the evolutionary product of the de¬ 
cline of magic and religion. That means, in a word, that the 
very nature of the aesthetic, double consciousness, participat¬ 
ing and skeptical at the same time, is historical. 

Likewise, we have seen that the visual character of the 
cinema had to be considered in its historicity. The genesis 
of a language of the silent image, accompanied solely by 
music, has been able to be effected with ease and effective¬ 
ness only within a civilization where the preeminence of the 
eye has been progressively affirmed at the expense of the 
other senses, as much for the real as for the imaginary. 
While the sixteenth century is a time before seeing “hears 
and scents, inhales breaths and captures sounds,” as L. Febvre 
showed in his Rabelais , the cinema reveals the decline of 
hearing (the inadequacy of the sound source in relation to 
visual sources, the approximations involved in dubbing, the 
schematization of sound mixing, and so on) at the same time 
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as it establishes its empire from the concrete and analytic 
powers of the eye. 9 To connect the genesis of the cinema to 
the progress of the eye is by the same token to connect it 
to the general development of civilization and technology, 
to place it in that very moment that seems indifferent to it. 

Much more directly, much more clearly still, the anthro¬ 
pology of the cinema places us at the very heart of histori¬ 
cal actuality. 

It is in fact because it is an anthropological mirror that 
the cinema necessarily reflects practical and imaginary real¬ 
ities, that is, also, the needs, communications, and problems 
of the human individuality of its century. So the. various 
complexes of magic, affectivity, and reason, of the unreal 
and the real that constitute the molecular structure of films, 
take us back to contemporary social complexes and their 
components, to the progressions of reason in the world, to 
the civilization of the soul, to the magics of the twentieth 
century, legacies of archaic magic and the fetishistic fixa¬ 
tions of our individual and collective life. We have already 
been able to observe the predominance of fiction or realist 
fantasy to the detriment of the fantastic and the documen¬ 
tary, the hypertrophy of the soul complex. In a later study, 
we will need to extend the analysis of, on the one hand, gen¬ 
eral trends and, on the other hand, differential, cultural, 
social, and national trends that are expressed in the cinema. 

The anthropology of the imaginary, then, leads us to the 
heart of contemporary problems. But let us remember that 
that is where it started. The cinema is a mirror—the screen— 
but it is at the same time a machine, a device for filming and 
projection. It is the product of a machine era. It is even in 
the vanguard of mechanization. In fact the machine, which 
seemed to be limited to replacing human labor, is now 
spread throughout all sectors of fife. It takes over from men¬ 
tal work—machines for calculating, thinking. It inserts itself 
into the heart of nonwork, that is, of leisure. Omnipresent, 
it tends to constitute, as Georges Freidmann’s analyses have 
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shown, not only a set of tools, but a new environment, which 
from then on conditions the whole of civilization—that 
is, the human personality. 10 We are at a moment in history 
where man’s inner essence is introduced into the machine, 
where, reciprocally, the machine envelops and determines 
the essence of man—better still, realizes it. 

The cinema poses one of the key human problems of 
industrial mechanization, to take up another of Georges 
Friedmann’s expressions. It is one of those modem technol¬ 
ogies—electricity, radio, telephone, record player, airplane— 
that reconstitute, but in a practical way, the magical universe 
where remote-controlled action, ubiquity, presence-absence, 
and metamorphosis reign. The cinema is not content with 
providing the biological eye with a mechanical extension that 
allows it to see more clearly and further; it does not only 
play the role of a machine to set intellectual operations in 
motion. It is the mother-machine, genetrix of the imagi¬ 
nary, and, reciprocally, the imaginary determined by the 
machine. The latter has installed itself at the heart of the 
aesthetic that we thought reserved for individual artisanal 
creations: the division of labor, rationalization, and standard¬ 
ization command the production of films. This very word 
production has replaced that of creation. 

This machine, dedicated not to the fabrication of mate¬ 
rial goods but to the satisfaction of imaginary needs, has cre¬ 
ated a dream industry. As a result, all the determinations of 
the capitalist system have presided over the birth and flour¬ 
ishing of the economy of the cinema. The accelerated gen¬ 
esis of the art of film cannot be explained apart from the 
fierce competition of the years 1900-1914; the subsequent 
improvements in sound and color were brought about by the 
difficulties of the Hollywood monopolies. More broadly, affec¬ 
tive needs entered into the circuit of industrial merchandise. 
At the same time, we can foresee the object of our impend¬ 
ing studies: the dream factory is a soul factory, a personality 
factory. 
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The cinema cannot be dissociated from the revolution¬ 
ary movement—and the contradictions at the heart of this 
movement—that is sweeping civilization along. This move¬ 
ment tends toward universality: the powers of technology 
and the economy are deployed across the world market, and 
the theater of the universal movement of the accession of 
the masses to individuality is worldwide. The cinema indus¬ 
try is a typical industry, the merchandise that is film is typi¬ 
cal merchandise of the world market. Its universal language 
and its universal art are the products of a universal gestation 
and diffusion. These multiple universalities converge on a 
fundamental contradiction between the needs of the masses 
and the needs of capitalist industry. This contradiction is at 
the heart of the content of films. But the result of this is that 
it returns us to the very heart of genetic anthropology, since 
die latter studies man, who realizes and transforms himself 
in society, man that is society and history. 

Anthropology, history, sociology are contained, refer to 
one another, in the same total vision or genetic anthropol¬ 
ogy. The anthropology of the cinema is necessarily articu¬ 
lated upon its sociology and its history, on the one hand 
because, mirror of participation and human realities, the 
cinema is necessarily a mirror of the participation and real¬ 
ities of this century, and on the other hand because we have 
studied the genesis of the cinema as an ontophylogenetic 
complex. In the same way that the newborn recommences 
the historical development of the species modified by the 
particularity of its social environment—which is itself only 
one moment in the development of the species—so the de¬ 
velopment of the cinema recommences that of the history 
of the human mind, but subject from the outset to the par¬ 
ticularities of the environment, that is, what is inherited 
from the phylum. 

Genetic anthropology, which grasps the cinema at its onto¬ 
phylogenetic kernel, allows us just as much to illuminate its 
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own ontogenesis by phylogenesis as the phylogenesis by its 
ontogenesis. Its effectiveness is double. We are present at 
the efflorescence of an art, the seventh by name, but at the 
same time we better understand the structures common to 
all art and this formidable unconscious reality within art 
that produces art. In return, it is this phylogenetic reality 
that allows us to better understand the seventh art. 

Before our eyes, a veritable visitation of the virgin film 
by the human mind was brought about: the machine to 
reflect the world effected its own metamorphosis into a 
machine to imitate the mind. We have been able to see the 
irruption of the spirit into the crude world, Hegelian nega¬ 
tivity at work, and the negation of this negation: the instant 
flourishing of magic, original humanity; then, through a 
shortcut blurred by the phylogenetic situation, all the psy¬ 
chic powers—feeling, soul, idea, reason—are incarnated in 
the cinematographic image. The world is humanized before 
our eyes. This humanization illuminates the cinema, but it 
is also man himself, in his semi-imaginary nature, that the 
cinema illuminates. 

This is possible only because the cinema is a privileged 
subject for analysis. Its birth came about almost before our 
eyes: we can seize the very movement of its formation and 
its development as if under a laboratory lens. Its genesis has 
been quasi-natural: the cinema arose from the cinemato¬ 
graph outside of any conscious decision-making process, just 
as the cinematograph became fixed into spectacle outside of 
any conscious decision-making process. “The miracle of the 
cinema is that the progress of the revelations it offers us 
follows the automatic process of its development. Its dis¬ 
coveries educate us.” 11 We have thus been able to be witness 
to an extraordinary unconscious product, nourished by an 
in-depth anthropo-historical (ontophylogenetic) process. 

It is precisely these unconscious depths that offer them¬ 
selves to our consciousness. It is because it is alienated in the 
cinema that the unconscious activity of man offers itself up 
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to analysis. But the latter can apprehend these prodigious 
riches only if it captures the movement of this alienation. 

Movement. This is the key word of our method: it is in his¬ 
tory that we have considered the cinema; it is in its genesis 
that we have studied it; it is in relation to the psychic 
processes involved that we have analyzed it. We have brought 
everything back to movement. But we have also wanted to 
avoid considering movement as an abstract principle, an 
immovable key word; we have wanted to bring it back to 
man. At the same time, we have wanted to avoid consider¬ 
ing humanity as a mystical virtue for humanists. We have 
also seen the magic of the cinema, the humanity of this 
magic, the soul of this humanity, the humanity of this soul 
in the concrete processes of participation. 

Projection-identification allows us to bring fixed things 
and conceptual essences back to their human processes. All 
mass comes back to energy. Must we not Einsteinize in their 
turn the sciences of man, can we not explore those social 
things of which Durkheim spoke by applying to them an 
equivalent of the formula E = MC 2 ? To consider the socio¬ 
logical masses in terms of the energy that produces and 
structures them is at the same time to show how energy be¬ 
comes social matter. This is the genetic road already traced 
by Hegel and Marx. Participation is precisely the common 
site, at once biological, affective, and intellectual, of the 
first human energies. Doubling, a magical or spiritualist 
notion, appears to us as an elementary process of projection. 
Anthropo-cosmomorphism is not a kind of special faculty, 
proper to children and backward people, but the spontane¬ 
ous movement of projection-identification. The latter is ex¬ 
tended, refined, pursued in works of reason and technology, 
just as it is alienated in reifications and fetishes. The begin¬ 
nings precisely allow us to see the processes of projection- 
identification in their real and observable productive work. 
They allow us to plunge, without getting lost, into the 
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fundamental contradictions that define die cinema. They 
situate us at the crossroads of forces, at the live and active 
proton where individual and collective mental powers are 
involved; history, society, economy, laws, pleasures, specta¬ 
cle, communication, action. 

And in the same way that the physicochemical sciences 
go by way of the energizing unity of matter to find the atomic 
and molecular complex proper to each body, so, finally, it is 
by returning to original energizing human sources that this 
total complex can take shape, a complex whose particular constel¬ 
lations in the end give us this specificity of the cinema so searched 
for in the platonic sky of essences. 

This investigation is not finished, so our conclusion can 
only be an introduction to the study of what is to follow. 
Before envisaging the social role of the cinema, we must 
consider the contents of films in their triple reality that is 
anthropological, historical, and social, and always in the light 
of the processes of projection-identification. Once more, 
filmic material is privileged, precisely because it is at the 
limit of materiality, semifluid, in motion. 

The time has come when sociological “extraspection” 
replaces and complements psychological introspection. The 
secret messages, the innermost depths of the soul are there, 
alienated, tapped in this imaginary that expresses universal 
needs as well as those of the twentieth century. 

Of course from the time he appeared on earth, man has 
alienated his images, fixing them in bone, in ivory, or on the 
walls of caves. Certainly the cinema belongs to the same 
family as the cave drawings of Les Eyzies, of Altamira and 
Lascaux, the scribblings of children, the frescoes of Michel¬ 
angelo, sacred and profane representations, myths, legends, 
and literature. But never so incarnated in the world itself, never 
so much grappling with natural reality. That is why we had to 
wait for the cinema for imaginary processes to be externalized 
so originally and totally. We can at last “visualize our dreams” 
because they have cast themselves onto real material. 12 
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At last, for the first time, by means of the machine, in 
their own likeness, our dreams are projected and objectified. 
They are industrially fabricated, collectively shared. 

They come back upon our waking life to mold it, to 
teach us how to live or not to live. We reabsorb them, 
socialized, useful, or else they lose themselves in us, we lose 
ourselves in them. There they are, stored ectoplasms, astral 
bodies that feed off our persons and feed us, archives of 
soul. We must try to question them—that is, to reintegrate 
the imaginary in the reality of man. 
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T his book is a meteorite. It speaks of the cinema, but nei¬ 
ther of cinematic art nor industry. It describes itself as 
an essay in anthropology, but it does not spring up from the 
space of what is recognized as anthropological science. It 
did not “open up a field,” “show a way.” In principle, from 
tire very outset, it is not of concern to any category of read¬ 
ers, and it has only had the few readers it has had through 
misunderstanding. I hope that this new preface will not 
manage to dissipate all these misunderstandings. 

At first sight, I could consider this book, with its satellite, 
Les stars, written directly afterward (1957), 1 as marginal, al¬ 
most external to the main themes that, from Uan zero de 
I'AUemagne (1946) and Uhomme et la mort (1951), have made 
me oscillate for twenty-five years between investigation in the 
ever-changing present and reflection on anthropo-sociology. 
In fact, in 1950-51, when I was entering the Centre national 
de la recherche scientifique as a researcher in the Sociology 
Section, no internal necessity drove me to choose the cin¬ 
ema as a theme for study. On the contrary, I would have 
liked to work on the themes that obsessed me, themes re¬ 
lated to communism. But I was then in the depth of the 
dustbins of history (lam still there, but on the surface); I 
had doubly excluded myself, and was consequently doubly 
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excluded, from both the “bourgeois” world and the Stalin¬ 
ist world. To dare then to battle on two fronts, at the very 
heart of the institution I had just entered as a neophyte, was 
to risk being crushed between two grindstones. I lacked the 
courage to broach a sociologically virulent, directly politi- 
cizable subject, that is, to attack in the same stroke academ¬ 
icism, acephalous empiricism, and arrogant doctrinairism. 

So I wanted to find a refuge subject. On the other hand, 
I wanted a subject that pleased my patron, Georges Fried¬ 
mann, whose influence played a decisive role in my admis¬ 
sion to the CNRS. Friedmann saw and thought “machine.” 
I thought first of all of the aesthetic (a politically defused 
subject) of the machine in contemporary society. The sub¬ 
ject suited Friedmann, but very rapidly, even before any 
preliminary investigation, it bored me. I chose the cinema. 
Of course, the cinema is a machine, a machine art, an art- 
industry. Of course, I was inspired by the idea, already com¬ 
plex and recursive, of understanding society with the help of 
the cinema while understanding the cinema with the help 
of society. But I was also driven by something very personal, 
the fascination of my adolescence and my adult feeling that 
the cinema is much more beautiful, moving, extraordinary 
than any other representation. 

Yes, I am from one of the first generations whose forma¬ 
tion is inseparable from the cinema. Certainly, there have 
been novels, also consuming. But the possession was not as 
physical. I remember films that made an impact on me, some¬ 
times with a hallucinatory intensity, between the ages of 
eleven and eighteen years (1932-39). In 1932,1 think, City 
Girl, an American film, 2 a family of farmers, agricultural 
machines, harvest, a son brings back a wife from the town, 
brothers who are rivals, rustic and savage desires, as in Zola— 
I no longer really know what happens, but I remember my 
desire. Then Brigitte Helm, the Antinea of L’Atlantide, for 
whom I kill Morhange. The mouth and gaze of woman, Gina 
Manes, La vote sans disque. Insane bewitchments. But also— 
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was I fifteen years old?—this film, The Threepenny Opera; 
why do this music, this history, this revelation of poverty 
and derision, of which I understood nothing and everything, 
possess me forever, and, each time I see or hear them again, 
why do they tear me apart? And, in 1936 or 1938,1 no longer 
know, but before it closes, the Bellevilloise cinema shows 
The Path to Life, and it is one of the most violent shocks of 
my existence, which suddenly opened me to a radiance, of 
the kind we receive in mystical tableaux, overwhelming light, 
although it came from a star already dead. 3 

The cinema? A marginal, epiphenomenal subject for a 
“sociologist,” a subject far removed from life while we were 
at the height of the cold war, in the final years of Stalinism— 
a subject, neverthless, that brought me back to my man life. 

I begin my “research” by sifting through surveys, studies 
on film, its audiences, its “contents,” its “influence,” but I 
am irresistibly taken by the problem of the “magic” of the 
cinema. The ideas that had emerged from my previous 
book, L'homme et la mart, inform and direct my examina¬ 
tion. What had ceaselessly compelled me while working on 
L’homme et la mort was astonishment before this formidable 
imaginary universe of myths, gods, spirits, a universe not 
only superimposed on real life, but part of this anthropo- 
social real life. It was, in short, astonishment that the imag¬ 
inary is a constitutive part of human reality. Now, in its way, 
the incredible feeling of reality emanating from images arti¬ 
ficially reproduced and produced on the screen posed the 
same problem as if in reverse. In L’homme et la mort, it had 
seemed to me that there wex-e two and only two sources 
(that could be combined in various ways) for universal 
beliefs in the afterlife: one being belief in, or, better, experi¬ 
ence of the double, die alter ego, the ego alter, another self, 
recognized in the reflection, the shadow, liberated in dreams; 
the other being the belief in the metamorphosis of one form 
of life into another. And I started from this question: In 
what sense and in what new way does the modern cinematic 
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universe revive the archaic universe of doubles? Why did 
the cinematograph, originally a technique for the reproduc¬ 
tion of movement whose use seemed to have to be practical, 
indeed, scientific, veer since its birth into cinema, that is, 
into imaginary spectacle and, first of all with Melies’s films, 
into a magical spectacle of metamorphoses ? There was some¬ 
where, I felt, a profound link between the kingdom of the 
dead and that of tire cinema; it was the kingdom of shadows, 
the one, of course, of Plato’s cave. 

Thus, before even broaching the problem of the cinema 
as a historico-sociological phenomenon, I had to envisage 
this “anthropological” problem linked to something very 
fundamental and archaic in the human mind. 

For me, the cinema revived this key question of all phi¬ 
losophy and all anthropology: What is this thing that we call 
mind if we think of its activity, that we call brain if we con¬ 
ceive it as a machine-organ? What is its relation to external 
reality, given that what characterizes Homo is not so much 
that he is faber, maker of tools, sapiens, rational and “realis¬ 
tic,” but that he is also demens, producer of fantasies, myths, 
ideologies, magics? This book began with the double mys¬ 
tery, that of the imaginary reality of the cinema and the 
imaginary reality of man. My goal could not only be to 
consider the cinema in the light of anthropology; it was also 
to consider anthropos in the light of the cinema, while these 
two lights were, are, both flickering and uncertain. So it 
was necessary to illuminate the one with the other in an 
uninterrupted spiral-type process. Thus I did at the same 
time the anthropology of the cinema and the cinematog- 
raphology of the anthropos, in a looping movement: the 
hu man mind sheds light on the cinema which sheds light on 

I did not know then that this procedure was in fact a 
method; it took me twenty years to formulate theoretically 
and paradigmatically what in fact I practiced spontaneously. 
(Of course to my detriment, since such a procedure could 
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only be strange, bizarre, uninteresting, confusing for the good 
cinephile, the good anthropologist, the good sociologist.) 
The problem was fascinating: the brain-the mind 


(I cannot dissociate these two terms, which perpetually come 
back to one another) does not directly know external reality. 
It is enclosed, in a cerebral black box, and only receives, via 
the sensory receptors and neural networks ( which are them¬ 
selves cerebral representations), excitations (themselves repre¬ 
sented in the form of undulating/corpuscular pathways), which 
it transforms into representations, that is, into images. One 
can even say that the mind is a representation of the brain, 
but that the brain is itself a representation of the mind: in 
other words, the only reality of which we are certain is the rep¬ 
resentation, that is, the image, that is, nonreality, since the im¬ 
age refers to an unknown reality. Of course, these images 
are articulated, organized, not only according to external 
stimuli, but also according to our logic, our ideology, that is 
to say also, our culture. All that is perceived as real thus 
passes through the image form. Then it is reborn as mem¬ 
ory, that is, an image of an image. Therefore, the cinema, 
like all visual representation (painting, drawing), is one im¬ 
age of an image, but, like the photo, it is an image of the 
perceptive image, and, better than the photo, it is an ani¬ 
mated—that is—living image. It is as representation of liv¬ 
ing representation that cinema invites us to reflect on the 
imaginary of reality and the reality of the imaginary. 

So the reader will follow this first vein of investigation: 
the image. In a sense, everything revolves around the image, 
because the image is not only the nexus between the real and the 
imaginary, but the radical and simultaneous constitutive act of 
the real and the imaginary. From then on we can perceive the 
paradoxical character of the image-reflection, or “double,” 
which carries on the one hand a potential for objectivation 
(distinguishing and isolating “objects,” allowing a retreat 
and distanciation) and on the other hand, simultaneously, a 
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potential for subjectivation (the transfiguring power of the 
double, the “charm” of the image, photogenie). 

Hence it is necessary to conceive of not only the distinc¬ 
tion but also the confusion between real and imaginary; not 
only their opposition and competition, but also their complex 
unity and their complementarity. We must conceive of com¬ 
munications, transformations, and r eal ► imagi nary 

permutation. And yet that is what is very difficult to con¬ 
ceive. I did not then see where the nub of the difficulty was, 
and I see it now: it is because our thought has been com¬ 
manded/controlled since the Cartesian era by a paradigm of 
disjunction/reduction/simplification that leads us to shatter 
and mutilate the complexity of phenomena. What we lack, 
then, is a paradigm that allows us to see the complex unity 
and complementarity of what is equally heterogeneous or 
antagonistic. 

Thus, as far as the cinema is concerned, the very mode 
of prevailing thought conceals the complex unity and com¬ 
plementarity of the real and the imaginary, one of these 
notions necessarily excluding the other. In the same way, 
this mode of thinking breaks up, under the form of disjunc¬ 
tive alternatives, what makes for the very originality of the 
cinema, that is, the fact that it is at the same time art and in¬ 
dustry, at once social phenomenon and aesthetic phenome¬ 
non, a phenomenon that takes us back simultaneously to the 
modernity of our century and the archaism of our minds. 

And here we have a second vein of investigation: the 
relation between modernity and archaism. It links up with 
an exploration uninterrupted from Uhomme et la mort until 
today. I have never undertaken any research that did not 
involve the recognition not only of a latency but also of a 
rebirth of archaism in die very development of our moder¬ 
nity. There, in, for, through the cinema, was the wonder of 
die archaic universe of doubles, ghosts, on screens, possess¬ 
ing us, bewitching us, living in us, for us, our unlived life, 
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nourishing our lived life of dreams, desires, aspirations, 
norms—and all this archaism coming back to life through 
the totally modern action of mechanized technology, of die 
cinemadc industry, and in a modem aesthetic situation. 

Although cinema is considered an art, numbered the sev¬ 
enth, the aesthetic situation experienced by every spectator 
was obscured once it was envisaged as mass medium and 
sociological phenomenon. What is then obscured is what is 
essential: you, us, me, while intensely bewitched, possessed, 
eroticized, excited, terrified, loving, suffering, playing, hat¬ 
ing—we do not stop knowing that we are in a seat contem¬ 
plating an imaginary spectacle: we experience the cinema in a 
state of double consciousness. Now, this state of double con¬ 
sciousness, although obvious, is not perceived, is not ana¬ 
lyzed, because the paradigm of disjunction does not allow us 
to conceive of the unity of two antinomic consciousnesses in 
one being. What we must precisely examine is this aston¬ 
ishing phenomenon where the illusion of reality is inseparable 
from the awareness that it is really an illusion, without, however, 
this awareness killing the feeling of reality. 

The Cinema , or The Imaginary Man presented itself as the 
first “anthropological” volume of a work in two volumes; 
the second, “historico-sociological” one was to insert the 
cinema in its cultural/social problematic. This second vol¬ 
ume was prepared, but not written; I realized that to im¬ 
merse myself culturally/socially, I could not dissociate the 
cinema from a cultural industry linked to a distinctive com¬ 
munication technology (the mass media) that produced a 
mass culture. So I enlarged my project, which resulted in 
L’esprit du temps (1961). Nevertheless, straight after The Cin¬ 
ema, I had written The Stars. This little book well illustrates 
my sociological purpose, which is to consider the cinema as 
a multidimensional or, to employ my present-day language, 
complex phenomenon. In fact, The Cinema, like each of my 
books, is built upon a refusal of disjunctive thinking and is 
part of a battle against reductive thought. Here, I refuse the 
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glorious alternatives: the cinema is on the one hand an in¬ 
dustry, which excludes art, and on the other hand an art, 
which excludes industry. On the contrary, what is astonish¬ 
ing is that industry and art are combined in a relation that is 
not only antagonistic and competing, but also complemen¬ 
tary. As I have tried to demonstrate, the cinema, like mass 
culture, thrives on the paradox that (industrial, capitalist, 
state-controlled) production needs at once to exclude crea¬ 
tion (which is deviance, anomic marginality, destandardiza¬ 
tion) but also to include it (because it is invention, innovation, 
originality, and because any work needs a minimum of sin¬ 
gularity); and everything is played out, humanly, randomly, 
statistically, culturally, in the game of creation/production. 
The problem is not to decree that there can be no original 
creation in the Hollywood-type capitalist system, as the in¬ 
dolent Zhdanov of our movie theaters did, but rather to ask 
ourselves how production so standardized, so subjugated to 
the final product, has been able to continuously produce a 
minority of admirable films. 

There remains the problem of socially situating the cin¬ 
ema. A disjunctive alternative still rules there. Either the 
cinema closes in on itself and becomes a hermetic entity 
that is concerned only with its own laws and rules, or else 
the cinema is as if dissolved in order to become pure and 
simple reflection or product of society. In fact the cinema is 
a relatively autonomous phenomenon, but one that, like any 
autonomous phenomenon, can only be autonomized thanks 
to the sociocultural ecology that co-organizes it. The prob¬ 
lem is to try to conceive of the type of articulation and the 
circuit that operates between the open system that is the 
cinema and the cultural, social system, which is itself multi¬ 
dimensional. It is this principle of complex sociocultural 
articulation that is lacking in my book, since it is orphaned 
of its second volume. Nevertheless, I do indicate that this 
articulation is possible only if we know how to integrate the 
production and the productivity of the imaginary into social 
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reality, if we know that anthropo-social reality is made of 
transmutations, circulations, blendings of the real and the 
imaginary. Let us add: the real emerges into reality only 
when it is woven with the imaginary, which solidifies it, 
gives it consistency and thickness—in other words, reifies it. 

Since this book first appeared, there have been theoreti¬ 
cally important essays, many analyses, many subtleties, much 
logomachy, much that is bizarre, much arrogance, and the 
latest event is the birth and the rapid rise of the semiology 
of the cinema. It is certainly the absent, ignored, unknown 
point of view here. Effectively, the cinema is a mine teem¬ 
ing with semiotic problems, since film is also trace, sign, 
symbol, analogon. But to be honest, if I feel retrospectively 
that I would have liked to reflect and work on these semi¬ 
otic ventures, I can see that in principle my purpose is dif¬ 
ferent. If it stops where semiotics begins, I think it begins 
where semiotics stops: it begins with the “double” and 
mimesis; it begins with the problematic of the human mind, 
which secretes the “double” and effects mimesis through 
projections/identifications. In the same way that generative 
linguistics begins where structural linguistics stops, because 
it takes into consideration the human mind-brain, 


my project is concerned with a generative anthropo-sociology. 
(“Language, after all, has no existence outside of mental 
representation. Whatever its properties may be, they 
must be furnished by the mental processes of the organism 
that invented it,” says Chomsky in Le langage et la pensee. fi 
All this in order to say that the study of the cinema is not 
an interlude, a diversion in my bibliography, although it 
corresponds to a period of withdrawal. Daughter of chance, 
my need latched onto it. In studying the cinema, I not only 
studied the cinema, but I continued to study the imaginary 
man. So I consider the cinema as an object, not peripheral, 
of secondary importance, indeed ridiculous (my colleagues 
doubled up with laughter when I said I was going to “work” 
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on the cinema), but as a privileged object for a serious 
anthropo-sociology, because it poses a Gordian knot of fun¬ 
damental questionings. In this book, I believe I maintained 
throughout the examination, what I want to call amaze¬ 
ment, surprise, wonder: I did not hasten to find the cinema 
obvious, normal, banal, functional. On the contrary, right to 
the end, I experienced what the spectators of the first Lumi- 
ere spectacles and Melies’s first films experienced. And it is 
not only the marvelous machine to capture and project images 
that astonishes me, but also our fabulous mental machine, 
that great mystery, that unknown continent of our science. 
My work today is quite different. But this work is at the 
same time the same, in its obsession and in its method, 
which at that time had not yet taken the form of a method. 5 

Edgar Morin 
December 1977 
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Prologue 
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trans. T. Milne, in French Film Theory and Criticism , vol. 1, 1907- 
1929, ed. Richard Abel (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
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of supreme Voyeur, who participates in a clandestine fashion, in 
spirit, in the ecstasies and follies that unfold outside of him. To the 
extent that they are only his own fantasies, he cannot give them 
total reality, and thus himself accede to total reality. The spectator- 
God and the God-spectator cannot truly incarnate themselves and 
become embodied, and equally cannot give body outside of their 
mind to creation, which remains ectoplasm. 

9. In Japan, from the time of silent cinema to the beginning of 
sound cinema, the film’s phonographic narrative played an equivalent 
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role to that of the film as a whole. Films were accompanied by 
sound commentaries as important as vision itself. There were 
great star readers of great popularity. It is obvious that it is “the 
West” that is at the forefront of the civilization of the eye. 

10. See Georges Friedmann, Ou va le travail humain? (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1963). 

11. Elie Faure, “Vocation du cinema,” in Fonction du cinema: De 
la cineplastique a son destin social (Paris: Editions Gonthier, 1953), 
73-74. 

12. Jean Tedesco, “Cinema expression,” Cahiers du Mois, nos. 
16-17 (1925): 25. 

Author’s Preface to the 1978 Edition 

1. [The first English translation of Les stars appeared in 1960. 
See The Stars, trans. R. Howard (New York: Grove, 1960).—'Frans.] 

2. [City Girl was made in the United States by the German 
director F. W. Mumau.—Trans.) 

3. [See the introduction concerning Morin’s upbringing in 
the popular quarter of Belleville. For some historical context for 
the cinema and the film, see Richard Abel, ed., French Film Theory 
and Criticism, vol. 2, 1929-1939 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1988). According to Abel, the Bellevilloise cinema 
had been bought by the Communist Party in the early 1920s and 
still functioned as one of the principal sites for the Party’s cultural 
events in the early 1930s. The Path to Life (also known as The Road 
to Life) was a Russian film made in 1931 by Nikolai Ekk. See Mar¬ 
cel Carne’s review of the film and Abel’s note, 102-6.—Trans.] 

4. [Chomsky quoted in Paul Chauchard, Le langage et la pen- 
see (Paris: PUF, 1976).—Trans.] 

5. [See note 9 to the introduction for information on Morin’s 
five books on method, one of which is available in English transla¬ 
tion.—Trans.] 
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T his bibliography is not limited to scientific or so-called scien¬ 
tific studies; rather, it includes all kinds of texts inspired by 
the cinema: a work reputed to be “insignificant” can be for us 
highly significant, to the extent that it is a part of this total reality 
that is the universe of the cinema. Our “total” bibliography thus 
cannot be total, that is, complete; we would need a volume to sig¬ 
nal all the texts consulted and at least a lifetime to study the docu¬ 
ments that could be consulted. 

This bibliography is also not total because it is not concerned 
with all the problems of the cinema: we have set aside texts more 
specifically devoted to the analysis of films, their contents and their 
aesthetics, to the social role of the cinema (we will address them in 
a subsequent study). This book is only an introduction. 

It cannot be total because it has no filmography. In the present 
work, a filmography could only repeat what appears in various his¬ 
tories of the cinema, particularly those of Georges Sadoul, and we 
refer the reader to them. 

Finally, in line with what has been said so far, it also follows that 
our bibliography cannot be organized hierarchically: if it includes 
them, it does not make its selection according to the most impor¬ 
tant texts in our opinion and to our knowledge. It does not allow 
us to give an account of the essential contribution of film criticism, 
which can be grasped only in the continuity of reading throughout 
the years: here we think of the critical oeuvre of an Andre Bazin, 
which is at the highest level of theory on the cinema. 
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